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Art. I. The Speech of the H notirabk J. Randolph, Re^)resetitaiive 
for the State of Virgiria in the General Congress of America, on a 
Motion for the Non-Importation of BritiJi Merchandhe pending 
the present Disputes between Great Britain and America. With 
an Introduction bij the Author of “ War in Ditgidne.” 8vo. 
pp. 75. (New York printed.) London reprinted. Butter- 
w'orth, 1806. 

Concessions to America the Bane cf Britain : or, the Cause of tl>* 
present distressed Situation of the British Colomal and Shipping 
Interests explained, and the proper Remedy suggested. 8vo, 
pp. Gil. London, Richardson. 1807. 

Oil mithout Vinegar, and Dignity iviihout Pride : or, Brlti Ji, Ame¬ 
rican, and West India Interests, considered. By Macall Medford 
Esq. of America. 8vo. pp. i02. London, Richardson. 
1807. 

' i^HESE three pamphlets relate nearly to the fame ful-'eOt,—the 
difcuffions wdiich have for about two years exifieJ in form 
between tills country and the United States, wlreh h:.ye in reali¬ 
ty, however, been growing up with the incriMle of *he Aintri- 
can commerce fince the beginning of l.i{t war, and which have 
now come to the point of being fpeeduy terminated, either by 
mutual conceflioiis, or by an appeal to arms. 1: is pecul.aily in- 
terefting as well as important, at this particular moment, to c..- 
amine well the ground on wliich the parties are taking their 
Hand i and we are not without hopes that there is yet time to re¬ 
move the ignorance in which the public of both countries have been 
ftudiouily kept, until the voice of the multitude has feemed to de- 
fcide for war. But it is not merely for its temporary intcrcfl that 
we have chofen to bring this fuhjcdV fully before our readers up- 
VOL. XI. NO. 21. A on 
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f n the prefent occafioni. There are queftions of a general SiD^ 
lerpaaoent importance involved in the difeuflion} fotne of thet^i 
too, never yet treated of by vi'riters oii public laW, nor ever,- Jp. 
far as we can difeover, introduced by llatefmen into their viewl i 
of national policy or rights. The confideratlon of thefe topics 
is not only called for by the great ignorance which appears to pre¬ 
vail refpedling them, but it is peculiarly adapted to the plan of a 
literary journal. We purpofe, therefore, to examine alf,large • 
.che queftions of public law and policy fuggefted by the prefent - 
(late of foreign and colonial affairs. The lubjc£t of neutral com¬ 
merce, and, in general, the dllputes between Great Britain and 
the -neutral powers, are no doubt intimately conne£led with the 
Ihuation of our Weft Indian colonies. We (hall endeavour, 
however, to feparate the latter from the more extenfive fubjc£l’; 
and iiiall examine it, in a fubfequent article of this Number, with 
the care which its extraordinary importance demands. We fliuU 
begin, at prrlent, with noticing the three pamphlets whofc titles 
we have prelixed. 

The fpeech of Mr Randolph is certainly the produ£l:ion of 
a vigorous mind. It abounds in plain and ftriking ftatements, 
mixed wdth imagery by no means deftitute of merit, thougli 
directed by ad exceedingly coarfe and vulgar tafte. But Ins 
arguments and opinions afe of more importance than his rheto¬ 
rical pretenfions i for he fpcaks the fentunents of a refpcCtablc 
party in the United States. He maintahis, that a rupture with 
Great Britain is by all means to be''avoided \ that America is in 
much left danger from the preponderance of the Englifli niarinu 
in 1806 , than flie vi^as in 1793 , coalition againfl France v 

that the French conquefts have now reverfed the policy of 
America towards Europe j and that the only barrier between 
France and a univerfil dominion, before which America as 
well as Europe niuft fail, is the Britilh navy. He ridicules 
the conduct of thole wdjo would quarrel with England for maii- 
tir?ie rights, and at tlic lame time truckle, or give bribes to Spain, 
the tool of France, after the greateft outrages have been cornmis- 
fed upon the very territory of the Union. The cry for war, he 
lays, is railed by the clamorous traders of the feaport towns,— 
men who cannot properly be ftid to belong to America, and who, 
at any rate, drive a commerce uncertain iranfitory in its 
own nature, liable to be terminated at once by a peace in Europe, 
and much inferior, both in refpeftability and JoUti!ty,'to tholi: 
regular branches of induftry which confift in .the cultivation or 
the exchange of American produce. He treats with ft ill greater 
feverity thofe who undervalue the Ioffes and riflts of a war with 
England. The transferenoe of the carrying trade, ,t^.whatever 

' ’ ' ^ flatuaa' 
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liation may remain neutral,—the rUin of American navigation 
the Britifh navy, without the polRbility of gaining any ctjuiVa* 
lent by means of privateering,—the want of Englifh manufac** 
tutes,-—‘the augmentation of debts and taxes,—the choice cither 
of carrying op hoitilitics feebly, or of endangering the liberties 
of tl>e country by ftrengthening the executive *,—thefe calamitous 
^Tfie£l^f a rupture with England would, according to Mr Ran* 
dolph, 'make even the prefent champions of neutral rights repent 
of their violence, in fix months after they fitould drive the go*,;, 
vcrnment into a war. iP 

Such, abftra£ted from a good deal of declamation chiefly on 
local and perfonal topics, is the fubftance of Mr Randoiph’s fpeecli, 
which the able and eloquent author of ‘ Jl^ar in Dtjpnfe^ * rhe 
great leader of the argument on this fide of the ^ater, extols both 
for its own merits, and as a complete jufiification of his former 
pTodidlions refpe£ling the conduft of America in the difpute. 
'JThis introduftion, though very hafiily prepared for the prefs, is, 
like all his otlicr works, fpirited and acute} bur we mud proteft 
againd quoting Mr Randolph’s fpeech, as any conclufive evi¬ 
dence of the probable condued of the United States, or, indeed, 
as poffcfling any weight beyond the intrinfic value of the argu¬ 
ments which it contains. Mr Randolph is the orator of a party 
profcflTedly in oppofition to the government. His evidence re- 
fpe£ling the bent of public opinion in America, is not much bet¬ 
ter than the aflertion of an Englifli who efpoufes t!ie 

fame fide of the quedlon \ and although his party fucceecScd ia 
throwing out the firft violent mcafure whicli was propofed to 
Congrefs, it has fince failed completely in oppofing the more 
moderate, but determined proofs of irritation againd England, 
which, being given by a great majoriiy of the legiflature, cannot 
furely be regarded as the clamours of a few adventurers in fea- 
port towns, whom Mr Randolph and his coninientator are un¬ 
willing to call Americans. 

With refpect to the opinions maintained by Mr Randolph ivj 
an American datefman, wc are for the mod part difpofeil to fpeak 
in favourable terms. He feenis, indeed, to give nearly the fame ad¬ 
vice to his country, which has been offered to England by thole dif- 
tinguifhed political leaders, whofe counfeJs, if followed, would have 
faved Europe frolur the dreadful calamities of the prefent war. 
To culti^rate a friendly intercourfe with all their European cudnm- 
ersj' but, if forced to chufc in fuch a crifis as this, to prefer the 
alliance of England, and to make confiderable facrifices rather 
than pd to war at all, appears to'be the founded policy for the 
Amencans. But we cannot help obferving, that Mr Randolph 
hjis gorii^ great deal too Rr in d^reciating the importance of the 
- A 2 ' , carry dig 
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cptying trade now in the hands of his countrymen. Admittii^ 
<hsK' ifie American merchant merely performs the part of what 
hais been termed * a neutralizing agent; * that he purchafes on a 
long credit in the French or Spanifli Iflands, anH then.;(^^,hp 
Furope on a fhorter credit, or merely carries the colonial 
ctrcuitcufly from the plantations to the planter or his com^cc— 
thus effedting tlie rranfport of other men’s goods witTOut any 
adequate capital of his own,—does it follow that this is an unpro¬ 
fitable line of employment ? Rather, is it not the very tra/Hc of all 
others the moil: g,ii^,jl to fpeculativc merchants ? A perfou of a 
very fnvall capital, is, in this manner, enabled to fhare in the pro¬ 
fits of larce capitalills. He is repaid exadlly as tJie conlignees of 
our own Weft Indian planters are. Then, as to the perfons Co 
engaged being adventurers of no fubftance or refpedVability, we 
prefume there inuft be a confiderable miftakc. How comes it 


that fuch perfons enjoy an unbounded credit with the planters 
and their agents in Europe ? How have they contrived to pur- 
chnfc, according to fome ftatements, the whole French and Spa* 
rilh ihipping,—according to all accounts a very large proportion 
of it 2 After above twelve years of fuch lucrative pradlices, arc 
they ftil! nee<ly adventurers ? By the American public accounts, 
it appears, that in the year ending September i8c6, the foreign 
goods CipOTced from the United States, exceeded fixty million* 
of dollars in value. If they who began fo large a trafhe were 
once mere agents trading for a commiffion, they muft now have 
hccomc capitalifts *, and as the whole rcnminiitg exports of the 
country fall fliort of this by about nineteen millions, we may 
tafily cca^fluTe how great a proportion of the mercantile men 
are engaged in it, and how many of the commercial fortunes arc 
derived from this quarter. About half of this branch of com¬ 
merce, belonging to the French and Spanifh colonies, is what 
Engird wilhes to lop oft', in order to hurt her enemies, who 
profit by it as w'ell as the Americans. Gan ftie be much farprifed, 
if thofe who are to be entirely ruined for tlie purpofes of Britiih 
policy, fhould endeavour by ail means to prevent fuch a blow 
from being given } or, that other members of the community, 
who are but little injured by it, (liould Hill make common caufe 
with their countrymen ? It is, no doubt, the intereft of the 
Americans not to quarrel with England, and it was ftill lefs their 
intereft to rebel againft her thirty years ago* By a rupture, too, 
they would infallibly lofe the very obje£I for which tbi^ ftireaten 
hoUfthies, befides incurring a great many other loftes. But if fuch 
ci^xfideradons had any weight in the ojuncils of ftates, war would 

beteiihed from the world i for a declaration of war, whatever l^e 

> 1 *. 
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itt motive, never fails to ensure in the mean time a repetition gf 
tht offence which provoked it. But by defeatluf^ the e<ilemfV 
wh}$h is always expected, a stop may, in the end, be pilt td thj^ 
dl^l^^ust 80 may the Americans argue. They may hope to 
esii^li^ for the future the rights which they now claim, aju! 
may »B|fr choose to for them, at the risk of losing more, 
than giTC them up without resistance. 

'Fhe second pamphlet now before us, is written by a gentleman 
engaged in the West India trade, and, by its minute coincidence 
in several of the details with the evidence of Mr Maryatt before 
the West India Committee, appears clearly to be tiic production 
of that gentleman. It is well M'ritten, and shows tlie author to 
be practically acquainted with his subject. It exMbit', marks of 
acuteness, too, in reasoning, which we are convinced would have 
led him to sounder opinions, had his mind been free from the hvAt> 
of his professional habits, and indeed, interests. After dc':.crlbiug 
the distressed state of the West India proprietors, (a task unhap¬ 
pily too easy), the author imputes it entirely to the surrender 
which England has made of her maritime rights. He speaks in a 
very declamatory manner, of giving up to America now, what w e 
refused to the armed neutrality when our n.aval power was mucii 
more limited; as if the discussions of 17H0 and IvSOl, had tlsc 
least connexion with the points now in dispute. * He replies, at 
feme length, to the arguments upon the prefeot qu'dtion didivn- 
ed in the * of the Nation ; ’ but, as a fpcchnen of kis fiu-.t 1,; 
in the controverfy, our readers may take tlio lolloping. It had 
been maintained, that it was fufficiently detrimental to the eii?t«^, 
to make him receive his colonial produce by a circwitoijK; inft^rad 
of a voyage. ‘ No; fays Mr Maryatt, very triumphantly:» 
the fa<3: is, that nocwirhftanding the double voyage, our cnemievs 
h.ave their fugars tranfported from 8s. nd. to i 6d. per 'cw-t. 
cheaper than we can c..rry ours to the fame m nk- <■. ’ Bui has he 
"forgotten, that we too muft catTV our produce theve by a cit- 
ctiitous voyage ? And can he deny, that however crrjt the dif- 
feicnce between our war expenfes and tlieirs m.iy bs', hill dure 
remains a great difference between tlieir war aiul ilieir peace « x- 
pchfeS ?—and this difierence they owe to the war and the l«v , o. 
their maritime power. The only anfwer given la die very i't. 

A 3 povu.ui 


• The only qucftion then moved by the Noithern Powtrs.-, wh*vb can 
'he'foppofed to have any allafinn to tlj? rule of the wnr k'tliat'uT 

'* 7 ’V>- Jblj,s, f ri ^ooils t *—but the rule iu thst war? xnahdttnVe i 
ajjahid the 'Dmol), to whom we neverihelefs R-l c.:i:e 3 luV latter 
ta vbujc o* the rvary ot 1074, 
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jK>Tteht argument, that France, by transferring her ttadc tel 
trafc, lofes the nurfery of her navy, is a fort of ailbrtTOti,' that 
BritaSti is doing fo hcrfelf by the interference of the AmeHe^n^ 
contrary to every ffatement of our commerce and navigafk^ 
which poffefles any claims to authenticity, and in utter contempt 
of the very obvious coniideration, that the Americans never can 
breed or Ihelter Tailors who (hall afterwards man the French navyi 
while England is furc of receiving a large fupply of American 
Teamen, and a return of her own who have been employed there, 
as Toon as the war is at an end. For one thing, we muft give 
this author the praife due to franknefs and candour; be fairly 
ftates, that the object which he propofes in blockading the ene- 
niy*8 iflands, or rather in flopping entirely their commerce with 
the Americans and other neutrals, is to ruin their cultivation, and 
force the proprietors to turn part of their fugar and coffee plan¬ 
tations into provifion grounds. This he thinks the beft way 
of relieving our own planters. We fliall in the fequel of the 
prefent article, and in examining the Weft India queflion, have 
occafion to confider this projeft more.at length. 

The title of Mr Medford’s pamphlet is by much the worft 
thing we have found in it. The faying about the cffedls of an ill 
name, applies to books as well as other objeffs; and we fear that 
this tra€l will fuflvr greatly from a circumftancc almoft wholly 
irrelevant to its merits. It is in truth one of the moft fenfible 
political effays that have lately appeared, far exceeding any other 
which has been produced by the prefent differences, in the rare 
qualities of candour and impartiality. The general do£Irine of 
Mr^'Medford is, that both England and America are deeply intc- 
”rcftcd in remaining at peace,—that the government and the moft 
^fpe^able part of the people in each country are averfe to war, 
•—but that certain individuals on both fides, have contrived to 
riiCt an outcry for hoftile meafures, and to engage the rabble in 
its favour. He maintains, that each party fliould carefully exa¬ 
mine, not merely what is its right, but what rights it has really 
an imereft in afferting; that there Ihould be mutual conccilions 
of the unimportant points, and that a ftand (hould be made far 
the objects of confequence only. This view of the matter leads 
him to confider the value of the things claimed on 'both fides; 
and he is ftrongly inclined to depreciate them. With refpe£I; 
to feamen cfcaping from the ^ngliftr navy under colour of 
,Amei.can citizenship, he is at a lofs to imagine how this 
pvil riin^c remedied. There was a difpofition to quarrel at 
^6lk, 'he' admits, which produced the offenfive parading of^the 
fevers} but if this had not taken place* the men would hatp 
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Pfi¥at;el]y||uie up the country, and embarked elsewhere, wlth^^i 
t}^- possiPny of detection. The right of the mother country, ti9 
n^onopolize the colonial trade, so as materially to injure the co** 
ionists, he .stoutly denies. That she may tax, and legislate for 
them, he does not at all dispute; but he is unable to discover 
any principle upon which she can be entitled to starve her colo¬ 
nial subjects, for the sake of enriching her -merchants at home, 
by the monopoly of >the produce. Make the planter pay, he ob¬ 
serves, as much as he now pays to government, but relieve him 
from the extortions of the broker and merchant. To every inter¬ 
ference with the navigation law, he expects the keen oppositiqp 
of all West India ship-owners \ but the clamours which they, will 
raise about ithe ruin of our marine, he thinks, are easily exposed 


by the statement, that ol ^1,700 ships, composing the mercantile 
navy of Jingland, only 785 are engaged in the West India trade^. 
The effects of the navigation law, he conceives, are greatly 
overrated*; and, so far from valuing the power of stopping a trade 
in contraband of w'ar, he asks, when the want of stores ever 


kept an enemy from fighting ? At the same time, he observes 
that the enemy has no right to complain of our maritime claim:-. 
Towanls him every exertion of our hostility is justifiable; and 
Jie has no title to intenneddle with exceptions which it is the 


part of •neutrals only to take against our conduct. He illus^trates, 
by various cases, the embarrassments of the ncutial tracioi\s, and 
their mercantile connexions in'Enghntd, from .ilie frequent detent- 


lion of vessels by our cruisers ; and shows how many -houses jii 
both countries are ruined, cv'en when tlie pri/^e courts at l.ist rcj- 


fijse to condemn the cargoes. He also onhirges upon the 
«istency of throwing such impedimenrs in the way of the Ameri¬ 
can trade, when licenses are all tlie wdiile granted with prpfu^On 
10 secure botb our own tr.idcrs and those of neutrJ states Intliypir 


commerce vvith the enemy’s ports. Ho enters into several de¬ 
tails for the purpose of shewing how gwatly the expenses of thg 
^American trade with the West Indik-s are augmented by the.re- 
gu'atioM forcing the carriers of colonial produce to luml and re- 
•fihip it in riieir own porl.^, and how frequently t.his interrupts tlie 
plan of a mercantile speculation. Mr Medford has been, 
/or niiuiy .years, engaged in this trade .4 and from the uucopimtin 
tcalmnes.s of his general reasonings, we are disposed to pay guatf 
tvtpect to hifl autiiority upon this point. . , 

«.>/i’he reniattmig part of the tract is occupied widi a comp r^ive 
^isal€nacut of tlic consequences of a war between Englapd ^ud 
-jAmwnegi ,to the interests of both countries. The progress ojF 
Amerkaj>m and imjwovement, hitlierto rapid beyond all 

and ; cccf.rat<\l by the wars of other nations, w^ould 

A 1 now 
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ncfW rei^tve a most material interruption. Her com«i|||K. 
be' nearly destroyed, by the exclusion of her veseej^^otn 
ports, tfnd their capture at sea when bound f&f other placee^.^ 
Her coasts, too, would suiFer from the English navy. Her xe«r. 
venues must be raised to the war establishment; and both h.ef< 
debt i^d taxes' greatly increased. Our author further admits, 
that she could derive no relief whatever from the profligate mea¬ 
sure sometimes debated, of confiscating the debts due to Britisb 
merchants. He asserts, that if a balance were struck, there 
would he found more money due in England to the Americas 
than by them, from the amount of their exports directly to the 
British dominions, and the shares which our traders have in die 
other branches of American commerce. Mr Medford then enu«i 
merates the advantages which his countrymen might derive from 
the war. They might easily conquer Canada, the inhabitants of 
which, though unfavourable to America, dislike England as much. 
To be sure, no gieat benefit could result from this accession ^ 
but it would materially injure the navigation of the English in 
those seas, and interrupt their supplies of ship stores. By their 
privateers they might almost destroy our West India trade; and 
though" this would offer but a poor compensation for the loss of 
their own commerce, it would tend greatly to make England tire 
of the contest. They would also have the supply of the West 
Indies so completely in their hands, that they could occasion an 
insurrection in every island, by stopping the carriage of provi¬ 
sions another exertion of power, which, our author candidly 
adibits; would only injure the enemy, without any benefit, nay, 
witJi'much detriment to themselves. Of the various cficcts which 
thie war would produce, the destruction of the American car- 
ifing trade would alone be beneficial to England. The loss 
her North American colonics,—the danger of her West In* 
diaii Serttlements,—the M*ant of a market for her goods,—the in¬ 
terruption of part of her supplies of grain, and of about half the 
cotton used in her manufactures,—the depredations upon her 
trade by innumerable privateers,—the defalcations which ail these 
losses would occasion in her revenues,—are considerations of «o 
K€^rious a nature to a country already engaged in almost universal 
war, bent down by debts and taxes, and maintaining with diffi- 
cuitv its commercial station, that our author views them as fit -to 
deter the most resolute enemies of the American cafrying trade. 
He concludes, by attempting to strike a sort of general oal^smse 
the losses which the two countries would sustain, md* 
alarms that England would suffer most; that to America the wift? 

fcertliflfy be extremely mjiiTiousj but Ehglkbd 

itIhtBl ftore TUinbus. The fdrmer has dene withoiut 

* ■ ‘v and' 
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and 'may try the experiment once more* The. with 
tfidty furvived that crifis, and is now incomparably left ahKe tdt^ 
meet it. We confcfs, that the queftton o£, ^ which wiliibe imdh 
mjured, by meafures confcfledly very detrimental to both* * ftrike® 
us as infinitely immaterial. There is no reafon whatever for pre*« 
ferring a war which (hall injure your enemy more than yourlcif, 
to one which (hall injure him lefs* except the difference be fo 
enormous* that, in tlie one cafe, he is likely foon to be in your 
power, or at your mercy;—a difference which, in the prefent 
inibince, neither party can venture to alTert. The (hort and 
plain view of the cafe, which we think ourfclves entitled to adopts, 
is, that both nations would fuffer more from a war than from 
ipray other event which can happen to them it is their eoitio 

mon intereft to avoid it ■,—and that the points chiefly in difpute 
between them, are either fuch as judice requires to be abandoned,> 
or a regard for their befl: interelts fli-iuld prevent them from in- 
fifting upon. We fhail now iiluffratc this propofition, by exa.* 
mining the quedions alluded to, and flniH begin with the new- 
claim urged on the part of England, of a right to fearch iliipjs of 
war for feamen, both becaufe this has never been argued,. 
becaufe it will in all probability be made the avowed groui^.of 
the rupture. 

It is evident, that the right to fearj:h a foreign veflcl for de- 
ferters is of the very fame nature, and governed by the fame 
rules, with the right to fearch a neutral veflcl for contraband 
goods. You have a right to fearch for thofe goods, only hc- 
caufe you are injured by their being on board the veffel whj^ 
trades with your enemy *,—you have a right to fearch for 
own runaway framen who take IhtUer in the vcfftl, becaufe yqp, 
are injured by their being enabled to efcape from you. . If .Jt 
neutral carries contrab.ind goods, fuch as armed men, (which, in- 
ilced treaties frequently fpecify in tiie lift), to your enemy,, .he 
takes part agsinft you *, and your remedy—your means of chet^« 
ing his underhand hoftilitv, is to ftop his voyage, after afcertaliung 
the unfair obje£t of it. If the fame ntutral gives ilieher to your< 
feamen, he takes part with your enemy or, if you happen not’ 
to he at war,ft;ill he injures you; and yopr remedy, in either c^fe, 
is to recover the property, after afeertaining that he has, it, on, 
board. In both iuftances, the offence is the fame,>-’the forfagn 
veffel has on board what (lie ought not tq have, confiftentlf ynth, 
youdT’f^bts. You are therefore entitled, fay the jurifts, ,tq 
dreft and a deteiSlion of the injury cannot ,be obtained 
pieyioUs fearch. ^ 

> If tfa^ f^eign veffel is a fliin of war,, fuch condw^ 
injury,, committed by the gevanment of one natioq agaii^ainiT 
. ■ oimer 
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«l^cr'iiai^. FoJf if an American frigate either carnee iTae|>6 or 
<>ther? cootfaband to France, or carries away defc«ci*s froni'pli 
Engjifh ffl^n of war,, and refufes to giro them up when clainied^l 
and ihe American government avows the proceeding of. its 
ihip, then is that government adling an hoftile part towards Eng¬ 
land, who has, in confequence, a right to feek redrefs,*—namciy, 
by going to war.. For all fuch proceedings, therefore, on the 
part of the foreign government, there is this proper and fudiciefit 
remedy. But if the offending veflel belong not to the foreign 
government, but to a private trader, the cafe is different. For 
fio power can cxercife fuch an effedtive controul over the af^ns 
^^•cach of its fubje£ts, as to prevent them from yielding to the 
temptations of gain, at a diftance from its territory. No power, 
can therefore be effe^ually rcIponfiWc fot• the condudi: of all its 
fiubje^s on the high feas', and it has been, found more conve- 
jBient to entruft the party injured by fuch aggrediojis with the 
power of checking them. This arrangement feenxs benehcial to 
.ftll parties; for it anfwers the chief end of the law of-nations, 
’* 7 -icpscking- injuftice without the neceffity of w'ar. Endlefs .ho£p 
lil^ies. would refult from any other arrangement. If a goyeru- 
aneM wt^ to be made refponhble for each a£l of its futyefls, 
and a negotiation were to enlue every time that a fufpe6lcd 
iieutral merchantman entered the enemy’s pore, either there mu ft 
be a fpeedy end put to neutrality, or the affairs of the belligerent 
and neutral muft both ftand ftill. if the fufpc£\ed vcllcl is -a 
^p> of war, no fuch inconvenience can follow.from fetking re- 
<ifeis-by negotiation merely. A neutral has very few ilnps of 
;,if fljehas many, this is a circumftance of evidence againft 
t^rji-aud a good ground of complaint. Not only is this remedy 
■ Aff fy and fafe to all parties, but it is (he only remedy whkh is 
KOt-'t^Xceedingly liable to abufe, and full of danger to the public 
p^cA of nations. No ferious coijfcqueiiccs are likely to arife 
from allowing men of war to iearch merchant (Inps; more efpe- 
<;ialfy if the right is confined to vedeis of the ftate, and withheld 
from'’privateers. Nothing but hoflility can vctult from allow iug 
one (hip of w'ar to fcarcli another fltip of war; becaufe, if-a iki- 
lional fpirit is any where to be found, it is on board eff fudi yef- 
fels. Moreover, the injury done to a private trader by fearebing 
jnfigttihcant, compared to the benefit fecured to ootli rtatitMUi 
;jby fuch a pradlice. Bqit- the injury done to a liiip of war by 
-ieai^hitig, .is both -much- greater in itfclf, fx'om live- bilult-to-the 
of the crew, and bears a much greater proportion to any 
^g^d'whlchr can be fuppofed to refult from -the prafiioCj even ^irti 
eftimate,' becaiifc thfce aye very few fuch rcUds io 
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Tot ‘th«fe, or (imilar reafonst the right of fearcbing pthrate 
•{hips has been acknowledged by the law of nations; btlt no fueh 
•right has ever been admitted by that law with refpe^ to Ihlps of 
war. The following details not only prove this point, but pofi- 
tively drmonflrate, that the claim alluded to is repugnant to the 
law of nations. 

The right of fearching merchant (hips has never been denied, 
except by a few very fpeculative men. But fuch a modification 
of it has been more than once propofed by different powers, ae 
would almoft have amounted to an extinftion of it. In 1780 and 
in I'SoT, it was maintained that the prefencc of a (hip of war 
proteiied from all fearch a fleet of merchantmen under its con¬ 
voy. This pofition was founded upon the inviolability of the 
national flag, and upon the pledge of fair dealing on the part 
the merchantmen, which the prefence of the convoying (hip, and 
the word of its commander afforded. This pretenflon of the neu¬ 
tral powers was carefully examined, chiefly by Englifli civilians, 
who were unanimous againfl; it, and difplayed great learning in 
refuting it. They reafoned both on the general coiirequenc^s of 
extending to merchantmen the proteftion of the convoying flag, 
and from the authority of the writers on public law. Not o*ie of 
their general reafonings even alludes to any right of fearchilig the 
convoy (hip > itfelf, although an argument of this nature would 
have cut the whole queflion fhort. Not one of their authorities 
makes any mention of fuch a kind of fearch, although a quota¬ 
tion of this nature would have been the bei> authority againfl the 
pretenfions of the armed neutrality, at a time, too, when OTnr 
jurifts were in no fmall degree prefl'ed for authorities, even to linlte 
out the right of fearching fltips under convoy. *■ See Siir’ 0 ^. 
Sebtfs Judgment in the Cufe of the Convoy-^Dr 

Remark/ on Mr SfhlegePs Work—Letters of Sulpicius-^L^dQrni^ 
viiie's Speech on the Ruffian Treaty^ {Nov. 1801.)—^ 
the Ruffian Treaty. 

'i'hc treaty with Ruffia, in our humble opinion, very prof^y 
refttfed to acknowledge the pretenfions of the armed neuti^tty. 
If there is any truth in the reafons above ftated for feaTchitj|r 
merchantmen not convoyed, it mufl be admitted, that the- pre^ 
fence of the convoy fhip, fo far from being a fufheient pledgi!^ 
their mnocence, is rather a circumflance of fufpicion. If t Heli- 

-4 ■ 
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* It may further be remarked, that, in the courfe of the^diUqiljSqNil 
ariiing from the armed neutrality, feveral authoritks were..^^ivodluoe4t 
(certainly not very emiuent ones) even in favour of the ,neip:^>^pre^« 
Aon; but no one was found exprC^ly againfl it. So little do 
.firi Q'.. this fubjeft afford counteuapce to the do^rine of a fti|l more e:^- 
leaded ri^ht of fci^rch! 
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tral nation'fits out'many flbips of war, and efcorts all its trading 
vi^is witli them, we have a right to conclude, that (he is devl- 
ati^ from' her neutrality. If her trade has been expofed to in¬ 
juries, redrefs might have been fought by negotiation; and cer¬ 
tainly it would be incumbent on her to (how, in the courfe of this 
negotiation, either that the old rule had been abufed, or that fonfe 
hew one Ihould be fubfiituted in its place. The prefence of the 
convoy gives fcarcely any better fecurity to the belfigerent, thsm 
the mere exigence of the general law againft contraband, while 
it expofes the neutrality of the parties to new rifles of being de- 
(Iroyed. The article in dte Ruffian Treaty which referves the 
right of fearch, preferibes a vifit to the convoy fhip; but this is 
a conceflion to the neutral, to preclude, except in certain cafes, 
any further fearch. In this vifit, the papers relating to the melv 
chant (hips are the only fubje£f$ of inquiry. * (See Ruffian Treaty 
1801, Art. IV.) 

If we examine the authorities themfelves, we (hail find reafon 
to be fatisfied, that the learned perfons who maintained the argu- 
iU^t-for tlie belligerents, were guilty of no overfight in omitting 
to lupport their pofitions by aflferting the right now claimed. 

Wherever the right of learch is mentioned, either by writers 
on the law of nations, or in treaties, merchant-Jhips are exprefsly 
fpecified. For the moft part, this defeription is repeated every 
time the thing is mentioned; but it is always given fo often, as 
to leave no doubt whatever, that it is underftood, where, by acci- 
d^t, or for the fake of brevity, it may have been omitted; or this 
is rendered equally clear, by the mention of owners^ fubjeBs^ ^c. 
i^SlCofffhlaiQ del Mare^ cap. 273 .—Treaty of Whitehall^ i65l, 
ll.-^Treaty of Ccpetihngetiy 1670, Art. 20 .—Treaty of Breda, 


f , Art. 19 .—Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, Art. 24.; of Commerce 
France, 1786, Art. 26. ts* fei^q-—Treaty with jimerica, 
17. 18. 19.; and all others, where the right of fearch 
is nientioned.— Vattell, liv. 3. ch,ip. 7. § 113. ^114-— Martens, 
J^at concertiant les arntateurs, e. 2. § 20,~—Huhner, de la faifie 
Hes Battments Neutres, "^ol. I. part. i. chap. 8. $ q,~-^WhiuiocFs 
A/ew. p. 634 .—Molloy de Jure Mar. Book. r. chap. 5. 

The pretenfion of vifiting fliips of war, has never been brought 
forward,; fo far as we know, except accidentally in the two cafes 
which (hall prefeptly be mentioned; and in thefe it was givfen 
before time had been allowed for difeuffing the 
'Irais U lire reafon why no direct authority can be round upol|[^ 
^nt, in writers on the law of nations, and no ftipulatibnvefpecf- 
'ffi^it in treaties. But all the general principle’s which’are recog^ 
bofti by authors arid negotiators, mdft unlfbrihly md pbfi* 

exclude fuch a pretenfion- < ’ • 

;.¥V. _ || 
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I Jt is uaneceffary to provci that the territody of an indepeiident 
ft ate is inviolable, and that no other (late has a ri^ht to.cntjsr.hi 
without ptrihilllon. Vattell lays down this principle,,as^ foilovs* 

* Non feuk'naent on ne doit point ufurper le territoire 4'ai;truii» 
il faut encore le refpedler et s’abftenir de tout acte contraire aux 
droits du ibuverain ; czv une nation etrangere ne pent iy attHbuer 
aucan droit. *—* On ne pent done, (he infers), fens faire, ipjure 
k Tetat entrer a main armee dans fon territoire pour y pourfuiyre 
nn coupable et Tenlever.'— Liv. 2. chap. 7. § 93.; fee alfo f §4^ 
& 79. All other writers, without e^cceptioti, agree in this; aruf 
it is a common (tipulation in treaties of peace,—not that onei 
party ihall refrain from purfuing criminals into the territories c»f 
the other, for this would be fuperfluous,—nor that one pJttty 
{hall have the right to purfue criminals in the other’s terri|^ory> 
for this never was granted in any one ioftancej—but t)»at tho 
parties Ihall themfelvcs mutually give up the peifons of certain 
criminals who may take refuge in their territories; both the con- 
tra^ing parties thereby admitting, that the ftate from which .th<^ 
criminal cfcapes has no other means whatever of recovering blfP» 
and that he is under the power of the ftate alone into whofe.jter^ 
ritory he has fled, , „ . 

That the fame principle of inviolability applies fuljy, tp: the 
(hips of a nation, and that thefe floating citadels are as i^iUch a 
part of the territory as if they were caftles on the dry land, is 
another pofition equally inconteftable. In what particular, at all 
eflentiai to the argument, do thofe veflfels difler from forts ? 
^rhey arc the public property j held by men in the pnl^lic 
fervice, and under martial law. Moreover, the fupreme ppippr 
er of the ftate refides ki them; tlie fovereign is reprefenle^ 
in them, and every thing done by them is done in his n^j^i 
Accordingly, wc find that thofe veflcls of war are held by writierf , 
on public law to carry with them an extenfion of the terrico^a} 
rights of the ftate. Vattell fays exprefsiy, that the territery’^ of 
a nation comprehends every part of its juft and lawful ppfl&f- 
lions; and he adds, * £t par fes pofleflions ii ne faut pas.^u)^ 
inent entendre fes terres, mais tous les droits dont elle jouit, * 
(II. 7. § 80.) In another part of his work, indeed, fpeaking ot 
the ^atus of children born at Tea, he lays it down, that if, 
arc born in a vcflTcl belonging to any country, * ils peuvent^^^ 
re|itutes.ne$ dans le territoire; car il eft^ naturel de conOt^fr 
vuiTeaux de la nation comme des portions de fon torriteiip^ 
tout quand ils voguent fur une mer libre,. puifque I’^etai 
fa jttrifdtfripn dans ces vaificaox. I. ohap, 

if this means, any thing jnore> in lb far as.it 
chant (hips, than that they are parts of the 
Hi .1 " country, 
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comitiyi to the efied^ of rendering the children bom on board 
natives of the country, it is inconfiftent with the adtniflbn made 
by VatteU in another chapter, that merchant (hips may be fearch* 
td,<~ unlefs, indeed, we are to admit, that although thofe veiTels 
are parts of the temtorv, yet the general convenience of nations 
has ellabliflied the right of violating them, for the reafons for-* 
mtrly dated. Vattell further lays it down, that children born at 
the army, or at the rtfidence of an atnbaiTador, are in the fame 
piedicament; * car un otoyen abfent pour le fervice de l*etat, et 
qui demeure dans fa dependance et fous fa jurifdi£);ion, ne peut 
etre confidere comme etant ford du temtoire. $ 217* 

But the authority of Grotius is, in every refpei^, better en¬ 
titled to regard than that of the above mentioned writer, whom, 
indeed, we have only quoted, becaufc it is the cuftom to appeal 
to him nn all occaiions, and becaufe he is exceedingly favourable 
to the claims of belligerents. Grotius lays it clearly down, that 
fovereignty over a portion of the lea f tmperwm tn matru portion 
fum) mAj be acquired, like other fovereigntics, iit two ways— 
*Tatione pe.fonarum, et radone territoru; ntione perfonarum, 
lit ft clfij^s* fui martitmus eji eitercttusf aliquo in loco maris fe 
haoeat) ratione territorii, quatenus ex terra cogi pofTunt qui in 
proxima maris parte verfantur, nec minus quam fi in ips2l terrSi 
wperirentur. *—(/)# Jur, BtL Isff Pac. Lib, //, cop. 3. § 13.) 
Here, Uien, u e find that the fca, upon which a fhip of war lies, 
is as much under the dominion, and pars! of the territory of the 
natioii to which that ihip belongs, as the (ea under the guns of 
one of its forts, or within gnnfhot of its iliores. * The veiTel,' 
fays Grotius, * occupies the fca for its fovereign, in the fame man¬ 
ner as an army does the land on which it encamps: * ff an Aaf- 
tHan army is marching through Pruflian Poland to attack the 
PVtnch, and a Ruffun army encamps near it* on its march to¬ 
wards Turkev } fhould we not reckon it an a£l; of direiOt hoililit)^ 
were a detac^inient ot the foi mer to enter the camp of the latter 
forciblyi in order to feardi it for deferters ? An Bngliih and Ame¬ 
rican (iiip of war meeting on the fea, which is common to both* 
are cxaftly in this relative fituadon. C/Ojffls manupms eJi cxcrcU 
/ifj—fays Grodus. If the prefence of die (hip of war converts 
the neighbouring fea into national territory, much more is the 
Blip kfelf to be viewed in that light. 

Thsre are feverai analogical cafes in the law of nations, which 
add great weight to this doctrine, as applied to the inviolability 
ihips of war* It may be enough to memion the rights of am- 
biiffiRlors* The kivlolabtii^ of their houfeT ahd perfons has long 
admitted in its fufleft extent by all jurifts, and by the ptae- 
aB dviliaed nafiioQf whhotuc exception* ‘They cannet be 
"* ** * . arrefted 
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^rrefted for crimes; nor can they, or thehr f«ke, be a0«£^ed, «f* 
ther in their perfotis or goods, for debts^ They are not held to 
be within the juTifdi£lion of the country in which they lefide ; 
and all attempts to touch them, even by tlie modes vi^ich the 
law of the land prefcribes, are olfences againfl: the law of na¬ 
tions.—Kbrr?//, liv.iv, chap. 7. €5*8.— Grotrus, De Jur.Bet, Pac. 
xvUi. 4. 4.—See, too, the Englilh (Ut. 7. Anne, c. 12., which ia 
Only declaratory of the law of nations.—Now, there is no one rea¬ 
son for the inviolability of ambalTadurs, which does not apply tO" 
national fliips. Whether we deduce that invbUbrlity from re- 
fpcft due to the reprefentative of a fovereign,—from the pre- 
fumption that the fovereign never intended to fubmit his niinilter 
to a foreign jurifdiftion,—from the ncceflity of entire independ¬ 
ence to the tranfadlion uf the bufinef» committed to him,—or 
from the rilk in which a contrary do£lrine wotikl involve the 
mutual good underftanding of nations;—it is clear, that all thele 
topics apply to the cafe of ihip'. of war, and feveral of them with 
much greater force. 

A confequence of peculi, r abfurdity, and repugnant to every 
principle which jurifts have laid down, would follow from ad¬ 
mitting the right of nations to fearch each other’s fliips. H the* 
fearrh of a neutral veflel lends to the difoovery of contraband ; 
or, if it is reflfled, when it is the right •of the belligerent veflel, 
—then the former is detained, and brought into port for con¬ 
demnation. But can i%be maintained that a court of admiraity 
is to fit in judgment upon the mutual claims of fovereign dates ? 
The captor, indeed, may acknowledge its junfdi(Siion •, but cant 
a foreign and independent fovereign be required to do fo i A)i 
funds agnsfe thasthere is no human court in which the difpute» 
of nations can be tried; that every power is the foie judge of #ts«s 
own caufe ; and that, if aggrieved, it has but one reiwedyi 
war. To prove this by quotations, would be endlefs.—ha ^ 
cafe of private (hips, the iw of nations is explicit. The prizo 
courts of the captor's country judge, according to that law, the 
quedions which arife between the parties; and it is a 
thing to declare, by exprefs dipulatioii, that this jurifdiffiioa 
(hall be exercifed. (See c. 9, Treaty of P^ris, 1763, Art. 16., and 
of VerfaiUes, 1783, Art. ai, and Treaty of Com. 1786, Art. 32* 
33. 34 & 35.) libt no treaty ever alluded |o fuch a jutifdicUon 
over fliips of war detained and brought i^o port. In the c^fq of 
private thips, the jurifdbfion thus cpndituted by the of nsy 
tions, and recognized by treaties, is an arrangement gqqenili^ 
pqnvpnient, and called for by the right of feared upon 
Is a neQefliiry check. The total uleooe of all 
refpoeiing fitch a jurifidiaioa io 
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and ils direct repugnance to the general, principles laid dorm# 
wiifunit any su<d^ exeq>tion, by all writers# is the ^clearest pto<^ 
thit right of search aud detention is eijually inapplicjd4^Jin 
tlie case of national ships. If tliis right existed by the lam; of nan 
tiofls, the only conceivable mode of legally eontrouling its exer> 
ciee would not be so entirely repugnant to the principles pf tli^ 
law. 


But..some thoughtless persons have maintained, that Qreat 
Brkain has a right to search ships of war, in virtue of her nav^l 
ii4>r(wnacy ^ and they liave attempied to connect this pretension 
with the old claim of a sovereignty over the sea. We shall 
therefore briefly advert to that question. 

The doctrine, tljat tlie sea may be appropriated by a peoplp 
beyond sthe portion of it immediately adjoining to their territory, 
and commanded by that territory, has been denied by the b,ulk 
of authorities on the principles of the law of nations. Grotiua 
scarcely admits more than the possibility of appropriating the 
waters immediately contiguous j though he adduces a numoer of 
qnotatkms from ancient authors (after his usual manner) wliich 
show only, that such an idea, at some time, had entered son^o^ 
body^s he^j-o-the common defect of his mode of treating a sub¬ 
ject.* . For example, he quotes the passage where VirgU says of 
the Romans, * Qui mare, qui terras omni ditione tenerent, ’ and 
the complimentary verses of Oppian to the emperor, telling him 
that * the sea rolled under his laws, ’ [De^wr, Bel. Fat. II, Sf. 
§ But he never dreamt of any thing more than a limited 

portion being claimed ; and ho uniformly speaks of * pars ^ or portion 
marit^ -—always confining his view to the effects of the neigh* 
bonrlnlg land in giving a sovereignty of this sort. Puffendorff lays 
it do^n,. that in a narrow sea, this dominion belongs to the sove* 


of the surrounding land, and regulates the distribution of 
it,' where there are several .such sovereigns, by the same rules 
u^idh are applicable to neighbouring proprietors on a lake oT 
nver, supposing that no compact has been made in favour of 
one by the rest, as is pretended, he says, by Great Britain* 
he expresses himsdf with a swt of indignation at the idea| th^ 
the main ocean .can ever be appropriated. * NuUus prpbid>ii|s 
prsetextus, * he ^ys, * adferrl potest, quare unus aliquis pomilus 
in totum oceanam dominidm velit pnetendere, cum hoc eDFe$:tfl 
ut caeteros omnes a navigadone ejnsdem vdit arcere. * The w^le 
passage is very eloquent, as well as judicious and 
fl}e j0r, Nsii Gent. Lihi IF. cap* iff. $ 7 *J Sqjdw de fc^ 
l^‘>^8tI>oolc of his celebrated tneatise, to the propositkm#t.^||||| 
tile ^a may be made property $ which he attempts to sbaw,ii|||r 
a multitude of quotatkni^ from ancient aidbors#, 'hi 
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fCfl^ of Grotius, bat with ittoch less selecttooi For example, b0 
qvtotes Xuiitts Firmicas, who says, in his astrologjical wofk, * that 
persons having, in the schemes of their nativity, the meoaialM* 
creasing in the SOth degree of Taurus, fortified with a friendljr 
aspect of Jupiter, shall possess the dominion of sea and land 
wnitheTsoever they lead an army. ’ (De Mare Cfauso^ S» /. r* 14.) 
He nowhere grapples with tlie arguments by which such a vaguo 
ahd extensive dominion is satisfactorily shown to be repugnant to 
the law of nations. And in the second part, whicli is indeied 
the main object of his work, he has recourse only to proofs of 
usage and of positive compact, in order to show that Great Bri« 
tain has the sovereignty of what are called the narrow seas, bt 
this part of his argument, he is more successful, and has had 
more followers. In truth, it does appear, that, from her great 
maritime superiority over all neighbouiing nations, Great Bri¬ 
tain, from very remote ages, enjoyed a preeminence upon the 
seas surrounding her territory to a considerable distance $ and this 
Was naturally increased by her extensive possesstoiis on the oppo¬ 
site shores. The most important documents brought to prove 
this, are the Ordinance al Hastings in the 2d of King John, and 
the Record of the dispute between EdwaM L and l*hdip the Fair, 
in which deputies from several maritime states, themselves parties 
in the discussion, took the part of England, and admitted her 
claim. * (Selden, B, J/., ts* Molloy de Jut. Mar. B. J* e. S.J 
'Xlie claim comprehended, at die utmost extent in which England 
ever stated k, the sea from Cape Finisterre to Cape Stat in Nor¬ 
way. France never subscribed to it. When Holland, at thebe- 
ginning of Cromwell's Protectorate, denied it for the firi»t ttinev 
tile w^ repeatedly defeated in the war which ensued, and wiia 
effectually humbled. The treaty, 1654, by a declaratory 
fixed the utmost amount of this claim which llulland Could be 
induced to admi];. No mentfon is made of soitieigitty even of 
the Britfsh sea, although Cromwell premosed that this shoidddio 
generally stated $ but the c^mony of striking the eiisigli, ard 
mwering the topsail, is stipulated ou the pait of ' all Dutch shtpa 
of war, and Others, which shall meet any British ship of war ns 
ike Bli^siijk.mu-^eo modo quo uUis retro temporihua sub quo- 
Ciitndue anteiriore regimme f unquam obscrvaium fnitti * 

* vm.. xi« MO. 21. B ^ 


* fiplbted sad the ether ftates were eetiiral to tin!' wai between FteiNHl 
Md flMidteS which Uien fddidedi and which gave rile to the 
ili iMe ffacesi except Eaglaod. Ho dectfiOh wgi gireu by the OditW 
t|Ao weld uasicd eta both ^ 11 . *< , 

> f Thitrsd^ to t^..prM«xt oo wlikh tl^ had 


Mmeiur of the fiag, m, that the fdtfte w)w a fa 

and not due to the cattitt«ttwcalth« 


Atid et%trs oh the Quutw^* OdK 

^*Pdaei imd AUimiee, 1654« ert, 13.) The same article 
hota dhis treaty, co|»ied into the Treaty of Whitehall, 166S, art. 
IQk I‘'and the treaty of Breda, 1667, art, 19. 

' 1911611 Charles li., being resolved to make war on the States^ 
General ih 1671, sought for pretexts, and had recourse to some 
of the most ^undless complaints,'-^a8, that a Dutch fleet of war, 
on the Dutch coast, had refused to strike to an Eneltsh tacht. 


ftiflher claim was ever thought of than this absurd interpretation 
of the right of salute. The treaty of Westminster, which put an 
end to that war, merely stipulated the honours of the flag in terms 
of the former treaties. {Treahf ^ Westm, 1674, Art* 6.) The 
Treaty of Marine, concluded at London the same year, determined 
that the British seas extended * from Cape Finisterre to the land 
Van Staten in Nons'ay. * (Art. 4.) Hicse, with the intermediate 
treaties of 1678 (Defensive), 1689 (of Concert), and 1701 (of Al¬ 
liance), as well as the treaties of Breda 1667, and the Commercial 
Treaty of 1668, (by which England first admitted to Holland the 
]|^rindide of * free ships, free goods,’ and wee versa^ art. 9. 
10.11.), were all renewed by ^ treaty 1703, and formed die 
teims iipon which the alliance between England and Holland 
subsl^i^i^ unttl the latter part of the American war. The treaty 
Paris between England and Holland in 1784, contains a re¬ 
newal Ai the stipulation respecting the flag, though in more ^ 
sleral temiis, placing this point ' upon die same footing on which 
St stood before the war. ’ (Art. 2.) The Treaty m Amiens, 
18^> contains no general renewal of former treaties, and no 
whatever touching .he honours of the flag^ 

^ It » thdeiore manifest, that, in so far as the intercourse 
Ik^ltweeA England and Holland contains the evidences of this right 
«f sovereignty over the 8ea> the followihg points are proved; 
That the British seas never extended beyond Cape Finisterre on 
the ^ne hand, and Cape Btat on the other $ chat the claim never 
eteegded beyond the British seas; that it was admitted by the 
Dud^h to have been well founded briginrily, and not to have been 
constituted by the treaty 1654 $ ^a« it has veret extended to any 
other right than that of the saiuce; and that ev<m this rij^t of 
salute was abandoned in 1809. > ' 

Sonw writers protend, that tfit ssdirte% tMdy one conse^eneb. 


HI 
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Uzabeth having prevented the French irom ho^diti^ above a cel^ 
tain number of ships of war,«>-which is rather to be viewed as ati 
exercise of power by means of threats, than an exercise of Tight* 
de Jur. Mar, 1. 5.) At any rate, all such pretences &ve 
long been given up* As far back as 1604, the proclamation of 
James 1. shows that the jurisdiction anciently claimed, was now 
confined to those bays called the Ktnj^s Chamberst\, e. poitiotis tsd the 
sea cut off by lines drawn from one promontory to another of IHtr 
own island. (Selden^ IL 22.) The claim of salute itself, iievei:;,||M90 
admitted by France j and Vattell expressly lays it down, that this |s 
suificient to disprove the existence of the right. (Ztv, L c, 23* 
§ 289.) If the admission of it by other nations proves any thing, 
we must allow that the Venetians had the same right in the Adri¬ 
atic, the Frencn in the Mediterranean, and the Danes in fho 
North Sea. The first has been repeatedly acknowledged both by 
the Turks, the Neapolitans, and the Spaniards. The honours of 
the flag were expressly admitted to France in the Mediterranean, 
by the Dutch, in the Offensive and Defensive Treaty of IAS.*?. 
And Selden himself, proves that Denmark has always poaiiessed 
the sovereignty of the North Sea, Britain having only what the 
Civilians cril a servitude on it. (II. 52.) It is Unnecessary to add, 
that our right never was acknowledged by America, although 
we have had two treaties with her i and that, in whatever % jlj 
either question may be decided, no two pomts can be more fo¬ 
reign to each other, than the right of search now claimed, and 
the ancient claim of naval supremacy. 

We have said above, that there are only two instances, so fat 
as wc know, of the idea of searching ships of war having been 
entertained; and, m only one of these, was the claim formally 
made. The history of both these cases, affords the strongest 
confirmation of the doctrine for which we have b^en com* 


tending. i « 

The war of 16J2, was the first rupture which had taken pladMi 
between England and Holland, since the foundation of 
lie. It arose entirely from maritime rivalship; and a refusal of 
the honours of the flag, was even the avowed justification of the 
first hostilities on die part of England* The Dutch were de^ 
feated in many great naval engagements; their fisiieries wetio 
interrupted, their commerce nea^y ruined, and they were fi¬ 
ling to have peace on almost any terms. I^gland demandsri* Ui 
the 15th article of a treaty proposed to the States in 1053# 
the salute of the flag should be slipulated, from all boti 

< of war and o^ers, in the British seas, and that aU vesselMwIbhit 
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eluded in 1654, (Art. 15.) \ the latter was peremptorily refused. 
No article respecting search was inserted j and in the subsequent 
Treaty of Commerce of London, 1674, the reciprocal right of 
search for contraband was stipulated,, but confined to merchant 
ships. (Art. 5.) All that Cromwell could think of asking, then, 
after beating the Dutch to nearly entire submission, was a right 
to visit ships of War in the British seas. But, beaten as they 
were, the Dutch could not be brought to admit so monstrous a 
claim ;—it was immediately given up, and never aftcrvi'ards re-* 
newed. 

Soon after the peace of 1651, a Dutch man of war, convoy¬ 
ing a fleet of merchant ships, was met ‘by an English n;an of 
war in die Downs. Tlic English searched the merchantmen ; 
'.md the aifair was discussed by the States under two heads,—the 
search of sliips of war,—and the .search of merchantmen; the 
former question appearing to have been suggested by the latter, 
and by the presence of the Dutch man of war. The result of 
their deliberations, was a resolution, tiiat * the refusal to let mer¬ 
chantmen be searched could not be persi'tetl in ; ’ but, respecting 
the other point, they came to the following determination. ‘ That, 
‘ in ccmforniity with tlieir High Mightinesses' instructions, taken 
‘ in i^espect to the searching of ships of war, and especially tliose 
of Sept, 10i^7j Nov. J648, and Dec, 1649, it is tnought good, 
and resolved, that all captains, and other sea-oflicers, that are 
in the service of this state, or cruising on commission, shall be 
ane-w strictly commanded, told, and charged, that they shall 
not condescend to no commands of any foreigners at sea, much 
less obey the same; n-'ither shall they anyways permit that 
* they be searched; nor deliver, nor suiter to be taken out of 
‘ their ships, any people or otiier things. ’ Punishments are then 
thri^tened to such oifficers as yield on this point; but they are 
desired to give tlie customary salute to English men of M'ar, ac¬ 
cording ,|^eaty. (Tliurloc, IJ. 503.) So peremptory a determi¬ 
nation^ the part of a nation but just escaped from the evils of 
n. v&ry ruinous and unequal war, is a sufliciont proof of the light 
in which the point at issue was viewed. It deserves the more 
attention; when we consider that this had been one of the points 
argued hi negoeiating the treaty of peace; and proves that the 
Dutch were as much resolved to resist any silent encroachment 
upofl their rights, while in a state of alliance with theix power¬ 
ful neighhottts^ as they had beeni^liia prevent an open attack upon 
'theirt at the ^rmation of the treaty. Since that time, the sith- 
'has never been broaclied,—England having co^letely ac- 
evl&n Vrhile most zealous for her maritime rights in’ the 
ti^utow seas, and most Successful in maintaining them. ‘ 
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It appears most evidently, tlien, that all the^g^n^ral pi/incipltes 
upon which the mutual rights of nations are founded^ are repug¬ 
nant to the pretension of searching ships of war } tliat all au¬ 
thors, even those vvlio maintain the right of search rhost- largo- 
ly, confine their positions to the case of merchant ships ; that ait 
the various treaties which stipulate the visitation of ships, allude to 
merchant ships exclusively; that though, from the entire novelty 
of the pretension, no express opinion of jurists, or stipulation of 
treaties, can be found upon the point, yet, a variety of ptin- 
ciplcs leading directly to the denial of the claim, are laid down 
by all jurists without exception, and uniformly recognised in the 
intercourse of civilized states ; that no one principle can be 
found, upon which to ground the claim, and, more particularly, 
that the old pretensions of Great Britain regarding the narrow 
seas, are quite foreign to the question; and that, in the only 
instance in which England ever attempted to advance the claim, 
she confined it to the narrow seas—tried to obtain the acknow¬ 
ledgement solely by positive stipulation—^failed compierely, al¬ 
though placed in circumstances peculiarly favourable to the at¬ 
tempt—and has never since, during a century and vt half, renew¬ 
ed it. .So that it would be difficult to conceive a pretension, a- 
gainst which the whole law of nations, as w'cll as their practice, 
is more clearly and strongly opposed. 

Now, the practice of searching ships of war for deserters, is 
one from which scarcely the smallest benefit could be derived, if 
exercised with the most unsparing vigilance. If the two or three 
ships of war in the American service were wholly manned with 
British deserters, we might lose a few hundred seamen. But e- 
▼en this is not a necessary loss i for an application to the Govettu 
meat of the United States would certainly procure a reguk^lion 
among their officers for enforcing the surrender of the, greater 
part of the deserters ; and the difference between the number of 
men lost in spite of such regulations, and the number lost in¬ 
spite of our own actual search, would amount to a mere tTifierv- 
certainly not to any thing like fifty men in a year. It must 
therefore be reganled as exceedingly fortunate for, this country, 
that tlte claim of searching is found to be utterly untens^ble. 
Had it been sanctioned by the law of nations,, there w-ould have 
been some reason for maintaining it, even at a considerable 
It would have been a national right, of an invidtojjs nature ,to- 
waisds,a friendly power—of no sort of intrinsic value— 

^(mm^t of which might look like giving up a. poipt of 
--wthe ejiercise of wluch was worth and the 

of which might lead to war. It should, be miitter of congratula^ 
tion,' that so useless a pretension is founi to att 
•J B S ' 'to 
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To ware it, no longer be injurious to our dignity; to sticltle 
for it, can alone hurt our honour} and one barren, unprofitable 
^ound of dissension is thus removed fVom between two nations, 
mutually interested in remaining always friends. 

We nbw come to the right claimed, of searching private vessels 
for deserters. Some of the principles which were incidentally ex¬ 
plained in discussing the first point, seem sufficient for the deci- 
Sibn^of this also. It was proved that a merchant ship is, in every 
respect, differently situated from a ship of war} and that no rea¬ 
son can be offered, why it should not be subject ,to visitation, if 
suspected of carrying contraband. If a government pretends to 
be responsible for the conduct of each individual trader within 
its territory, we know that it is engaging to fulfil an impossible 
condition; and we are entitled to conclude, that it means to mock, 
or to deceive us. The method of searching seems the only way 
of preventing or detecting the unfair dealings of neutral mer- 
c^nts. When confined to national ships, * it unites a degree of 
.i^urity to- the rights of the belligerent, witli an attention to the 
conventence of the neutral, which no other contrivance could 
pcssibly secure. Now, there seems to be no good reason for ex- 
ccpting,ribe case of deserters from this right. If the crew be- 
Icngltig tQ an iSnglish man of war escape on board of American 
merchanjtmen, it is difficult to discover why they should not be 


to, the peirspns on board of it. The same jurisdiction extends to 
the subjects of the state, though, by any accident, they should 
.^e, swimiping at a distance from the vessel. An Englishman 
wbo should commit murder in this situation on the high seas, 
be tried at the Admiralty sessions j and yet he was on no 
part pf the Englfsh territory. An English vessel, too, in a fo- 
port, is neld to be foreign territory. If, then, deserters 
arc pursued into a merchant ship on the high seas, they are only 
pur^sued on common ground ; and no violation of territory takes 
l^e^ any more tlian if they were picked up swimming at sea in 
attempt ^ e<^apc. 

. "jJWe h^ye afrei^y sho^, that all the reasoni^, derived !jfroiih ,)iiu- 
"cjongenifsice, are.iii favour of giving the belligefi^i^ts 'te- 
com in neutral merchant 
Serbs'apMf ^ as clearly td a searcH^fot 

‘Tb!?i^*isoiifyinreutnsfahed, indeed,,^hicliieM 'supb^ea 
^^.d[ts%gul|fa tbe'two, cases. It k'tidt so' 

.'V ’'-‘ii/i 

• 'f 1« "J-.' . (n't ^ i ^ 5 * •• i i f‘. i 'Jt Jv*’.'.!* «.a“k .. 


the Rtismn'ltreaty i8oi ; and Jt-ord Orch^i 
his approbaUoa m his celebrated speech upon that 
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which of the crew visited are deserters, and to seize them alone, 
as it is to determine that there are contraband goods, or hostile 
property on board, and to bring the vessel in for condemnation. 
The danger is certainly somewhat greater of our cruizers seizing 
American seamen instead of British, than of their stopping ves¬ 
sels laden with neutral or innocent cargoes, instead of vessels 
pursuing an illegal voyage. But though this may render the ad¬ 
justment of the mode in which our right of search shall be exer¬ 
cised a little more nice, it does not amount to such a difficulty as 
will invalidate our title to use that remedy. Suppose the right 
of searching were strictly confined to national ships; that no 
seamen were liable to be impressed who could prove, by unsus¬ 
picious documents, his having been out of England a certain 
number of years in proportion to his age ; that the master of the 
American vessel, upon affidavit, supported by two sureties resid¬ 
ing in England, that an American born subject had been taken 
from his crew, should have a right to obtain his surrender, for 
the purpose of bringing an action against the English captain in a 
court of common tmiOf where he might obtain exemplary damages !— 
Suppose, further, that every American merchant vessel were de¬ 
clared seizable, of which above a certain proportion of the crew 
should be British subjects who had left their country' widiln a 
certain period of their lives, and that the cruizers visiting had the 
option, in all cases, either of seizing the men, or of suing’the 
master and two English sureties, in an English court of common 
law^ for penalty upon a bond entered into once every year, and 
always kept among the ship’s papers, obliging him not to sail 
with any British seaman as above described;—it appears that suf^ 
ficient.checks would be imposed both upon the English cruizi^s 
and the American traders. The ow'iiers of the ships would find 
sureties among their mercantile correspondents in England, ?ind 
would be forced to use some circumspection in hiring thetrereWs. 
They would probably be satisfied with the power of applyinij for 
redress to an English court of common law, greatly as they'are 
.inclined to distrust our prize tribunals; and indeed, w£fre the 
present fears of the abuse of the ri^ht of search realized, a 
verdict obtained against a captain in the navy for imprcssii^ 
American, would liave the full eflect of checking tlie evil. 
such method as we have sketched, of loading both parties wi^ a 
considerable risk in the conduct of the business—of making^ 

9 C,t at his ppril—might be arranged without much difficuifiy;^.^i0^ 
jclwcfc ijhe desertion of our seanien, wjlulc it.sieGur^ the 
iiracji^rs fifom, vexattops detention. . > - as 

We have now been stating the right of search, 


exercising it, as high as possible; that is.to say^ thitrigiiWss 
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fully as we conceive it to exist, and such a mode of enforcing it 
as would be requisite, if the importance of the object to be gained 
were very considerable. We cannot help thhiking, howerer, 
that this is in general a good deni overrated by those who discuss 
the question. The dcn\and which our extensive commerce af* 
fords for seamen, must always produce a supply in some degwo 
proportioned to it; and the blanks occasioned in their numbers 
by tnanniiig the navy during vi ar, in so far as they cannot be filled 
up by the hands whicii that war throws out of employment, will 
operate as an increapo in the tofal demand. To this augmented 
demand the supply of seamen wdll constantly tend to accommo* 
date itself. The .temptations held out by the American trade, if 
our seamen are allow'cd to engage in it, must operate as a still 
further increase of the demand, and a bounty upon the supply of 
seamen. Instead of breeding seamen, as it were, for our own 
con'iiiercc only, we should breed them for the whole commerce 
of England and America. We should therefore be much better 
supplied with them, than if we bred them only for ourselves,—as a 
country is sure of having more corn for home consumption, the 
more it grows for exportation. This consideration deserves to be 
weighed against the inconveniences which we no doubt suffer 
<lurit;g war, from tlje conf.tant desertion occasioned by the pecu«* 
li^r advantages of the American service, and the sudden and ex- 
tsuordinary drain of seamen from our mercantile navy, especially at 
the commencement of hostilities. • These evils, though serious, 
ate much diminished by .this view of the case ; and it should be 
recoliocted, that the greater part of the emigrants or deserters who 
went ovc*r during war, return at the peace; that this augments 
our whole numbers of seamen while peace lasts; that, conse¬ 
quently, an increased degree of vigilance in the impress service, 
at the commencement of a new war, may still further diminish 
the evil. Such being the real amount of the detriment occasion¬ 
ed by a total abandonment of our right of search for seamen, it 
may possibly be admitted that we should, in prudence, abstain from 
the most rigorous possible enforcement of the right. The right is, 
ours,, dearly and ia the fullest extent. The American govenv» 
ittettt is too sensible, not to perceive this; we trust it is tOo 
faithfifl to its highest duties, not to admit so incontestable a pro- 
I position. But if it should have any invincible objeettot^ against 
pur exercising our undoubted rights, and obtaining the tMress 
v.-.' 'which 

,y .. . . . . . . u - —■ t » 

. Wc need nfcawrly remark, that the whole of this rea%)itig%p|dliijs 

who have otir met'chaiit fervice, as well as deferters from oua 
, right <if oor governiiBent is exwftly the fame to fehEtf'bothi 
it caa find tbcTn, witlioiil vudallng a foreign territory. 
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which is ouf due hf the arr:ing€ment above ^inted out) k muflt 
devlCe fome other remedy which ftiall appear likely to |>& effica¬ 
cious. In confideration of tlie evil not beings extreme, it would 
fiirdy be prudent for this country to make a fair trial of fuck a 
xemedy as (hall be propofed, and to adopt it in place of the li. 
^g^oud fearch, though it migl.t prove fomewhat lefs effeflttal. 
But we venture to predict that the trial will entirely fail i that ho* 
thing fhort of the fearch above defi:ri))ed will nearly anfwer the end 
propofed i that the failure of the experiment will convince the 
American government kfelf; and that, by delaying to infift on 
our undoubted rights, wc fhall ohtj-in a peaceable aiid full vecog* 
akion of them in die final rtdepdon of fome arrangement fimilaf 
to the one already pointed ont. 

It is greatly to be feared, however, that, highly aa the import¬ 
ance of the claims juft now examined has been extohed in this 
country, they are radier the pretences, than the true reafons for 
defiring a rupture with America. In confcqucncc of tl^ long 
and fuccefsful war carried on by England againft almcft aii the 
other maritime powers, a great portion of tlieir commerce, and 
a (hare alfo of our owm, has paffed into the hands of the Ame¬ 
ricans. A certain clafs of politicians, therefore, regard them at 
once as rivals in trade, and as interfering with the coutfe of our 
hoftilities ; and are anxious, not only to deprive them of all the 
benefit wdiich they deiivc from our conftant w'ars, but to injure 
them nearly as much as the enemy. The principle of thefe rea- 
fonc-rs is, that the enemy {hall trade with nobody, and the neu¬ 
trals only with ourfclves. We have already had an opportunity 
of difculfing the, principle of the rule of the w'ar 1756 ; • and 
we ftiall, at prefenf, only advert fbortly to the nature of that 
claim, for the purpofe of adding a few remarks to thofe whklt 
we formerly offered. 

It Is contended, that England has a right to prohibit the^ nex(- 
trals from carrying on any trade during w'ar, which was not opm 
to them during peace. But why ihould not the fame rule ex¬ 
tend to a trade of which the neutrals, though permitted by law^ 
did in fa€i; not partake before the war ? It is owing to our hofti¬ 
lities, that the Americans carry w'ine from Bourdeaux to Aoiftefn 
dam i they came into this traffic, in order to fhelter the FrefU^ 
and Qutch traders from our cruizers; we have as good a ifighe 
to proUbit it, as to ftop their trade in fugar and coffee. Tn Itbe 
manner, the French ufed to import American produce in their 
own* veffels \ now they only receive it in American ftups.r'-^- 
ftead,pf .a;|iart, therefore, the Americans have the whole 0 f ftiie 
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tiadei and England has a right to con£ne them to their fonner 
lhare of it; but as tins is utterly impoilible« without ftopping it 
altogether, Ihe may exercife her belligerent rights in on^ 
way practicable, and cut off the Americans from all intercourie 
whatever with her enemies. This is exadlly what the French 
government has threatened us with; and it mull be admitted t(T 
mllow clearly, from the principles of the rule of the war 1756. 
Accordingly, fome politicians recommend it to England. Now, 
let ns fee what follows. We are defired to cut olF all intercourfe 
betwe^ America and our enemiesthis will no doubt injure 
our enemies, but it wiU hurt America dill more. For we are 
unfortunately at war with about ten diderent nations, each of 
whom will thus lofe its American trade : but America will lofe 
its trade with each of them; and will, fuffer, perhaps, ten times 
as much as any of them. * Being at war with almod the whole 
world ourfelves, we ihall, in revenge, monopolize the whole 
trade of a neutral and friendly power, and indemnify ourfelves 
at its expenfe. But (hall we, in f^aCl, be benefiting ourfelves by 
fo fingular a ccmdu^ ? We may call it monopolizing the trade 
of America, but, in truth, it is equally giving her the monopoly 
of our own trade,—^it is confining the Americans to intercourfe 
with ourifelves, and ouifelves to intercourfe with them \ for, the 
keened. advocates of the rule 1756 admit, explicitly, that we 
have not a (hadow of right to partake, under any pretexts, in a 
trade which we diut againd the neutrals, f If, then, we cannot 
cut off our enemy’s commerce, without injuring the Americans 
a great deal more, fo neither can we injure the Americans, with* 
out hurriuz ourfelves equally; and fuch, in a few words, is the 
benefit to m derived, from the complete afiertion of our pretend* 
fd rights towards neutrals. 

progrefs of the demands which have been made by the 
■/ t- aflertors 


• The learned and ingenious author of * War in Tiifguiji,* (p. gy, 
5 th Edit.) treats with fome contempt the a£&rtion, that neutrals fufier 
bardfiiip in not being afiowed to fopply themfelves with colonial pro* 
du^ in the enemy’s iilands during war.; a hardlhip, he obferves, which 
t^y fuffer equally during peace* But, furely, if one beUi^rent intirl 
dids all colony trade except her own, the neutral^ inftead of havinj^ thf 
market for pr^uce open in all the mother (Countries, are confined to 
iotarket bf that hue belligerent. If America is prevented ftpli? hdjfing 
'Erendl |>miidiice, and our market c^ot fopply her, i^e Offers as* 

’«r .ltntnee don by^the prohibition. Aqd even if fiie can get'a ,f%p 1 f 
us, ihe fuffera a moeh grditer reftridUon in her ttade^Tth^^lr ^ 

friijmdiUiu«£^Hih'€idoB ' - -.. ■'h'sir.-trii'Af 
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alfertors of thcfe rights, is exceedingly inflrud^ive as to their real 
views. The tranfport of produce from the encmy^s colonies to 
the mother country dire£k, in neutral velTels, is firil required to 
be ftopt. The neutral trader then carries it to his own ports, and 
from thence to the enemy’s. We arc required to confider 
one voyage, and an evaiion of the Hrfr prohibition. A 
prohibition is therefore demanded:—the produce muft be fainy 
landed, and pay duties; and it muft not be reexported in the 
^ame veflel which brought it- Under all thefe reftri£l:ions, how- 
'*^ver, the neutral can afford to continue the trade; and the pro¬ 
duce ilill finds its way to the enemy, though at very advanced 
prices. *We are now defired, therefore, to enforce the rule of 
the war 1756 , and to prevent the produce from entering our ene¬ 
my’s ports at all, in neutral bottoms, becaufe, in time of peace, 
that commerce was interdicted by him. Suppofe we again com¬ 
ply, and t h| | | the neutrals yield—they will carry the produce to 
feme neutrar%uropean port, from which it may find its way to 
the market; that is, to our enemies. A new demand is there¬ 
fore ncceffary. We are required abfolutely to prohibit all traffic 
in colonial produce which came originally from an enemy’s co¬ 
lony. Even this would be evaded; for, how is fuch mpdocc to 
be diftinguilhed from the very produce fold by ouifelflPto thofe 
neutrals, according to the ftrict letter of our own navigation law ? 
We muft, therefore, interdi€t abfolutely all carriage of colonial 
produce in any veflels not being Britilh. But this, though fuf- 
ficient to outrage all public law, would ftill be inadequate to pre¬ 
vent Smuggling, fo long as any traffic remained between our ene¬ 
mies and the neutrals. There is but one other ftep to take, 
therefore. We muft go to war with the neutrals, and put their 
flaps upon the fame footing with thofe of our enemy, whole 
places in trade they are now filling. By this chain it is tluit we 
are driven on from prohibition to prohibition, till we find that 
the prohibition of neutrality itfelf is our only remedy i and that 
we can only truft to the vigilance of our cruizers for purity 
of our colonial monopoly, and the interruption of oi^ehem]^ 
trade. The cafe is therefore Ihort and plain* If all nations wm 
not go to war with France when we choofe to do fo, we muft 
to war with them alfo. There is no other way ot', vexipg, our 
^nemy, and prote^ing our mercantile profits* " U 

Now, putting the morality of this decline entirely out of 
^ueftion,—endeavouring to forget the old maxims of pubUc 
eye of which stetarality is hel4 to be a favourable 
uiiowing that the prefent war is of a peculiar, nature^ 
a paramount importance (as indeed all wars are]|r-«aiid 
i^^’which 'Upply td offier wars do not apply to fo don^ 
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♦eft (though this has been regul arly faid of every one war from 
the time that men began to fight, and fully as often faid of the 
moft trifling as of the greateft difputes between narions),’—let us 
(imply afle ourfidves, whether the deftru^ion of all neutrality is 
Hkeiy to be fo very great a gain to the moft commercial and ma- 
riliNiSluring nation in the world ? With whom ft)ould we trade, 
if we went to war with America ? Our foreign trade would be 
confined to Sicily and Sweden, and perhaps it might extend to 
Zealand. But a great contraband would enable us, mrough thefe 
channels, and by other more dire£l means, ftill to fupply the 
enemy and the countries fubjed to him; that is to fay, we 
fhould be compelled, by the approach of utter ruin, to relax our 
own hoftilitics, and to trade ourfelves with the enemy. But in 
what way ? If w^e fend (hips to his ports he will feizc them ; 
—then we muft allow his (hips to come to our ports, or to the 
ports of out allies and dependants. Is not this et^l^raging, not 
merely a foreign trade, but an enemy's trade and'^mpping f Is 
it not aflifting France, for fear that America ihould help her \ Is 
it not transferring the neutral privileges from our friends to our 
enemies ? But can any body doubt, that the converfion of our 
whole foreign trade into contraband would greatly diminifti the 
amount .4||f it? Our enemies would indeed , pay a little dearer, 
and confume a great deal lefs, of both their own colonial pro¬ 
duce and our goods; but the lofs would be reciprocal; and while 
the whole amount of it would be divided among all our enemies, 
.we fhould ourfelves lofe upon our intercourfe with each of them. 
The Neutrals would no longer carry for us to France, Spain, and 
Holland, for example; nor to Germany and Ruflia. All thofe 
countries would therefore lofe, arrange k how we pleafcy part of 
their trade with us, and fuffer each fo much by the lofs; while 
we (hould lofe about as much with each of them, and many times 
more than France could lofe. 

It might he expetled, 'that fuch cdsvious con fulerations would 
render jJLattempts againft America fruidefs in this country ; and 
indinc^ OT rather to wave fome rights which wc poflefs, than 
infift upon claims founded in manifeft injuftice. But there ate 
ceitam bodies of traders, who conceive that their interefts are 
oppoiite to thofe of the country, and feem defirous of purfuing 
ibme .imaginary adrantages at all rides. The depreciation <» 
Well India produce, to whatever caufe it may be owing, has 
brought a large and highly refpeflable clafs of men, into a btua« 
tfon of unexampled difficulty. The interruption of all trade with 
the colonies, they confider as the Cure means of raifing 

thr^ice of th^r own goods. Reduced nearly to' a. (late of ds* 
fpair> they cccoekc that no. change can be for the worici and# in 
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tlieir eagerness to make some effort to save themselves, overlook 
the risk which they incur of hastening their destruction. We 
shall, in a subsequent article, produce very satisfactory proof, that 
the deplorable state of the West Indies, is owing to an excessive 
cultivation of sugar all over the colonies. While the whole or 
the greater part of this reaches the market of Europe, there will 
be a glut, and the price will continue extremely low. No mea¬ 
sures which our maritime superiority enables us to pursue, can 
prevent a considerable portion of this produce from finding its 
way over. Another portion will be captured by our cruizers in 
its attempts to reach the forbidden markets, and will, of course, 
come into our own market. In the mean time, the enemy will be 
enforcing his prohibitions with a rigour not likely to be diminish¬ 
ed by our blockade of hit. islands ; he will certainly obstruct the 
importation of our produce into the continental market, and assist 
the present tendency of the people in many parts of Europe to 
lessen their consumption of such articles. But, while the prices 
are thus prevented from rising so high as tlie V/est India body 
expects, the cost of raising the produce will be greatly increasetl. 
A war with America must not only raise the price of lumber and. 
provisions, but increase incalculably the charges of freight and 
insurance. Lot us only reflect, that during the last American war, 
(long may it be called the last!) West India premiums rose from 
five to twenty-three guineas per cent.; that the underwriters were, 
notwithstanding, ruined; that in the two first years of the con¬ 
test, the Americans captured 733 of our ships *,—^and we shall 
be convinced, that the inconsiderable rise in the price of sugar, 
which is all the planters can expect, will be much more mad' 
counterbalanced by the incror'sed expense of making and trans¬ 
porting it. But w'c are told, that such a blockade of the/enemy’st 
colonies must be enforced, as shall compel their planters 
don the cultivation of the staple articles. This is utterly ih^^ossi- 
ble, unless we pursue a mode of warfare too hqrrible to be describ¬ 
ed. For if our blockade succeeds so as to starve the islands^ they 
will surrender—and by what law of war can we refuse to receive 
them ? No one ever pretended that war gives a belligerent the 
Tigh( to do more than take possession of a subdued enemy i andj: 
surely, the planters do not mean to insist that we should force all 
foreign colonies into a state of universal anarchy, Ifice thatrol 
St .Domingo, :in order to raise the price of the sugars in Janlaici 
and Barbados ? , .; .t..- - ^; 

A-variety of more general reasonings might be 
t^at tlie :planters cannot expect to benefit by any system 
increase the difficulties under which tlte rest or the coanhshitTsdS 
Present labour. A diminution of the national income if 
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afFect) in the first instance, those who raise articles of mere su- 
perfittity: Bankruptcies and other great misfortunes in the com¬ 
mercial world, must injure those most of all who chiefly trade 
upon borrowed capital: The same class of men is sure to feel 
most seriously the draining of the money market, which always 
attends an augmented scale of public expenditure.—^But, without 
entering into these considerations, we believe enough has been 
said to show, that the immediate interests of the West India body 
are likely to suffer as much as those of the country at large, by 
the adoption of the rash counsels which 'they have lately been 
pressing upon the government. 

The inference which is suggested by the dry and tedious dis¬ 
cussion now brought to a close, is, that there are no points at pre¬ 
sent in dispute between England and America, so important in 
themselves as to justify a war. The claim of searching ships of 
war must, both in justice and in prudence, be abandoned;—it 
is at once unfounded and unprofitable. Ilie right of searching 
merchant ships is clearly ours; it is of some v^uc, and should 
be insisted upon in the manner formerly pointed out. It is nei¬ 
ther our right nor our interest to destroy the American carrying 
trade; and, in our endeavours to limit the benefit which our e- 
iiemies derive from it, we should be satisfied with such regula¬ 
tions as may increase the obstacles already thrown in the way of 
fraudulent transactions, and perhaps augment the expenses of 
the circuitous voyage. 

ITie doctrines we have now delivered, will not, we are much 
afraid, be very popular at this moment among tlie greater part of 
our readers; but, if they are substantially right, we have no 
doubt of their being ultimately adorted. "Die cry for the vigor¬ 
ous assertion of our naval rights, is partly founded in mere popular 
clamour, and partly in very rash and erroneous views of policy. 
Hostility with America can only be justified upon the principle 
of hostility with all neutrals; and tnis, we have attempted to 
show, leads, evidently, not to the increase of our trade, but to the 
suppression of all legal trade whatsoever, and the creation of a 
vast contraband, by which the enemy would profit at least as 
much as the power that produced it. We love our country, and 
are proud of its glory, and jealous of its privileges aad customs. 

feel intimately persuade^ that, while England remains uncon¬ 
quered, she is happy beyond all othw nations, be her rulers as 
weak or as wicked as they may. But it is pnecisely because 
these are our feelings, tliar we wish to see no new rights asserted, 
and no ^new wrongs laid to our charge; and that we look with 
regret and aversion to the probable alienation of the only inde¬ 
pendent state with which we are stiU in amity. 
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Art. II. Specimens of th Later EtigRsh PoeiSf nmtk PreUminary 
Notices, By Robert Southey. 3 vol. 8vo. London. Long¬ 
man & Co. 1807 . 

opened, with considerable curiosity, a work, entitled, Spe» 
^ ' cimens of the Later English Poets^ bearing the name of an 
editor so conspicuous for tlie singularity of his tenets in matters 
of poetical taste. Unable, however, to coincide with the editor 
in comprehending the distinct object of the publication, we hare 
closed his volumes with the disappointment of perceiving, that 
nine tenths of his poets so denominated, have no visible title to 
such a name; and, that in almost ever) instance, his selections 
from the real tribe of Parnassus, are specimens of their second¬ 
ary, if not of their worst compositions. 

'Xlie work professes to form a worthy sequel to Mr Ellis’s Spe¬ 
cimens of die Early English Poets. Mr Elhs ends with the reign 
of Charles II.; this begins with that of James II. The work of 
Ellis is valuable on two considerations; it contains abundance of 
good poetry, and it is a cabinet of antiquarian curiosities. But 
in the tomes before our eye, Mr South^ seems to produce his 
specimens with no satisfaction to himself. The prefatory notice! 
are generally, though not undeservedly, expressive of contempt 
for the miserable bard of whom he tosses us a morsel. Nor is 
this all: the former and the future reader seem to be sneered at, 
from the implied conjecture, that, as this has pleased so many 
fools foregoing, it may probably impose on as many admirers in 
time to come. What value Mr Southey’s specimens may con¬ 
tract Iw the rust of antiquity, or possess an hundred and fifty 
years from the present time, it is not for hoary-headed reviewers 
to hope that they shall live to behold. Certain it is, that die edi¬ 
tor seems to plume himself on the anticipation, that an eietrinsic 
value of this kind will one day be attacned to his Specimens, 
though composed for the most part of indifferent versification. 

* Many woithlefs verfifiers, ’ fays Mr Southey, < aie admitted among 
the Englifh Poets, by the couitefy of criticifm, which feens to conceive 
that chMtIfjf towards the dead may cover the multitude of its offeuces 
agait^ the living. There were other reafons for admitting here the rev 
prob^ as well as the eledt. My bufinefs was to collet fpecimens a! 
for a horius fecuSf not to cull flowers as for an anthology. 1 wifhed, 
indeed, as Mr Ellis has done, to exhibit fpecimens of every writer 
whole verfes appear in a fubftantive form, and find their place on due 
fhelves of the coUe&or. The tafte of the ptib& may bebetttr efliaaateii 
Irom iadifiwent poets than from good ones. Clewland and Coitky* 
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bot!i ftiyre p^Tilar than Miltoti» dbirafteiixe tM' ag« mat6 
’ Pnihe# itideedi'w oNtow gromb*' lilse the J^ngunget 

%J^a no ^refent ten^t Fopuhn^j has no fotinv one. * * 

to H here 4kectiy tint ohjetl <4 4^ 

Mi a 1^ ta;pgp^t| k4go of pr^^%)| Ijpotical taaie of 
Bt^an jpiupeii Iroio toe^reign of the to tl^ htt« 

tet TWs ^fottir pTeseot sovereign Grorg'e Ilf. IsTofwr^t^lpi^at 
puutcailioni ive conceivei, with th^ help of a f<^ d^elhi^i^ an 
the ^itlre works 'of Dfyden, Thomson^ Pope/ .AkeosMe^'^rafy 
Cowper, Coliifls, &c. &c. will enable posterity to gOess pyetty 
cleairlyi that some tolerahle verses have Wn wiitteh'from the 
date of 4ie British to that of the French Revolution. '' But 
we really think, that,^y itself, it would scarcely warrant such 
a conclusion; for so little of the genuine poetry of that mter- 
val has been given, that we cannot calculate, without remorse, 
the ^st expense to which the gentle reader of ^the twentieth 
century will be put, (in addition to the probably advanced price 
of Mr Southey’s collection), before he can i^ue his mind 

' with 


• We quote the laft fcntence of this paragraph, lefa for the fake of 
noticing its grammatical folecifm, which gives Fame and Popularity, 
two honeft fobftantives, the tenfes of a verb i than for remarkl^ the 
afiefted difdaia of contemporary opinion which it conveys. To fay that 
popularity has no future tenfe, which, if it means any thing, implies that 
it cannot protradl its exiRence, is treating an inoffenfive word with too 
much cpptumely. Shakefpeare was pqp^r in his own day, and wi// 
be pnpti^, we venture to fay, in fpite of this new rule about the fu* 
tore. The afiTertion that Cowley was more popular in his day than 
MEtna, we do not believe, in the more refpeSable (enfeof the wo^ If 


popularity mean the opinion of women add children, or the iowef clafs 
of readers, the novels of the circulating library are at this ^y po¬ 
pular than Paradife loft. Bot, among'good judges, MUton wSs^rly 
and clafBcally worlhipped. He was early tranflated into foi^i^', lan¬ 
guages,—»which Cowley, we believe, never was; At all evtii^4ife po¬ 
pularity of Cowley is to be regarded rathet %s an ekeeptibn . 

that demerit will riot he overrated in its own day, than' a<lNnwNftttioQ 
cf the contrary. Cleveland was iievet fa po^uhtr as llPown 

day, or in any qthcr. The fuppofed negledi of MUtioft n^iig^ukcoh- 
temporaries haa been greatly eseaggerated.' Neither the'fi^i^^ft^ljiy- 
. 4en» nor the political malignity of Winftanly, ptove 
yhpentttry was not deeply feniible of bis excellei^i nny 
^^ire*8 langbiag at Patatlifb Loft; in''the his. 

he»wTOntcmntd by the moderatf. ■ 
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with tli9 beet sp^imens of the modem muee. If he seek for the 
heatiiiei of Otveyi f he will be forced to draw his purse for a 

copy 

j i—iii » i u I. ii wiiwi w iw—I 11»IIIW1 M II . . .II I . . 4<. , i i 

* Speeimeai begie with the fidlowing Ode of Otwif* ^ 

The Poit'E CoMPLAiHT oE mi Muse. ' ' 

« t Ev e wretch of honell race* 

My parepU not obfeure, nor high in titles were f 

'they left me heir to no difgrace. ^ 

My father was (a thing now rare) 

Loyal and brave, my mother chafte and fair. 

The pledge of marriage vows was only I y, 

Alone 1 lived their muchdoved fondled boy. 

They gave me generous education; high 

They ftrove to raife my mind, and with it grew their joy-> 

The {ages that indruAed me in arts 
And knowledge, oA: would praife my parts. 

And diecr my parents* longing hearts. 

When 1 was called to a difpote. 

My fellow pupils oft ftood mute; 

Yet never envy did disjoin 

Their hearts from me, or pride didemper mine. 

But, oh ! a deadly poitioo came at latt! 

As I Uy loofely on my bed, 

A thoufand pleafant thoughts triumphing in my head, 

A voicc—it feem’d no more—fo bufy I 
Was with rnyfelF, I faw not who was nigh— 

Pierc'd through my ears—Arifc, thy good Leuander's dead I 
It (hook my brain, and from their fead m) frighted fenfes fled 

* From thence fad difcontcnc, upeafy fears. 

And anxious doubt,, of what £ had to do. 

Grew with fucceeding years. 

The world was Wide—but whither (hould I go ’ 

To Britain's great Metropolis 1 hied. 

Where fortune's general game ib play'd, 

Where honefly and w'lt are often ptaifed. 

But fouls and knaves are fortunate and raifed. 

My forward fpint prompted me to find 
A tonverfe equal to my mind ; 

And, by raw judgment eafily mified, 

As giddy callow boys 
Are very fond of toys, 

1 mifs'd ttic brave and wife, and, in their flead. 

On every fort of vanity I fed {— 

Gay coxcomb^ cowards, knaves and piEting foob. 

tOE. zi. EO. El. 0 
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copy of the Orphan) or of Venice Preserved, before he can admit 
that,that unhappy genius had smy title to die the poeticildeath of 
hunger 5 for Mr Southey’s book will only treat hint to one of the' 
wretchedest copies of verses that ever was written by'a lord or 
an alderman. If he languishes for a sight of Dryden*s command-' 
ing graces, he must seek for them somewhere else than in thb 
Specimens of Mr Southey. He will only find in that collection, 
a paraphrase of some monkish Latin, and a couple of epilogues, 
which will not throw him into raptures. He may have heard of 
Thomson’s enchanting Castle of Indolence; but again he must be 
put to the extra charge of purchasing the work, or groping for 
his beauties in the Elegant Extracts. 

From the words of the preface which we have already quoted, 
it will still, however,’*be an obvious apology of the editor, that 
without including the best specimens of our best poets, the ob¬ 
ject of tlie publication will still be servetl, if posterity I're ena¬ 
bled to judge of the taste of their predecessors, by the reprobate 
herd, as well as tlie select few, of tlie writers in verse whom he 
has specimenized, * If Mr Southey says, * th taste of the 
public may he better estimated from indifferent^ than from good poetSf * 
a Whitehead or a Spratt may do as well for such selections, as a 

Dryden 

Bullies of o*ergrown bulks and little fouls— 

Gamellers, half-wits and fpendthrifts, ftich as think 
Mifebievous midnight frolics, bred by drink, 

Are gallantry and wit, 

Becaofe to their lewd underilandings fit— 

Were tbofe wherewith two yca:‘9 at leaft I fpent, 

To all their fulfome follies moft incorrigibly bent ; 

Titt, at the laft, tnyfelf more to abufe, 

1 grew in love with a deceitful oiufe— 

But in this moil tranfporting height 

1 look’d around, and found mylTclf alone. ’ 

«##»**,##*»**« 

I tried if 1 a verfe could frame; 

The more I flrove the more I fai'/d— 

I chafed—-I bit my pen, curd my dull Ikull, and rail’d, 

Refblved to force my* untoward thought, and at the lad prevad’d* 
A lioe came forth, but fuch a one. 

No travelling matron^ in her childbirth pains, • \ - 

. Was more adonifli’d at the* uolook’d for ihape 
^, Of fome deformed baboon or ape— , ’; ' „ 

I tore my'paper, fiahb’d my pen, ' 

And fwore Fd never write again *— ^ 

Ohe / fam fatis* 
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i)rf4ea or a Thomfon. ^ut we have no hcfitation to enter our 
proteft againft itich an afferdon. Ttie tafte of ho age is to l^ 
deduced from the mere exiftence of a fwarm of fcriil^krs. Their 
exifteuce may arife irom the want of brighter gemufes to eclipfe 
them, or they may be fcintillations ilruck off from rupexior lu- 
minarieSf like the train which follows the comet: If (licH petty 
fparks of literature fly up in the dark during a particular era» 
tney may indeed prove the want of genius* but not the want of 
tafte* in the age which tolerates them. But tliey receive* it may 
be faid, encouragement and admiration. If Mr Southey had 

§ iven us deciflve evidence that one tenth part of the herd of in- 
iflerent poets* whom he feems himlelf fo duly to contemn* had 
been favourites with the public* we fliould excufe their being re* 
giftered as evidences againU the tafle of the age. But no fuch 
proofs are adduced. They wrote and publifhed \ and the public 
15 neither to be praifed nor blamed for their fo doing. 

We are perfe£lly aware how difficult it may be for the compiler 
of fpecimcns* fuch as thefe before us* to fix the exa£l line of 
difcrimination between admiffible and inadmiffiblc poets. In a 
work profeffing to give fpecimens of a long fucceffion of poets* 
many indiflerent fpecimens mufl necefiarily enter. Our objection 
is not at finding fome indifferent poetiy* but at finding too much 
of it \ and by far too little of what may guide the future reader* 
for whom it is profefTedly written* to form a fair eftimafe of the 
poetry written for an hundred and fifty years pad. If* to afeer* 
tain tne changes and appearances of Britiih taite at different pe* 
riods* it was neceflary to rake together fuch trafh as the works 
of Graeme* Baker* Iliflernan* Kenrick, &c. &c. &c. 8cc. &c. &c. 
we think it was incumbent on the editor to have given us nothing 
iefs than a graduated fcale of the eflimation that was attached ta 
each of their works, to let us fee how high or how low above 
zero they feverally flood in the public opinion. Alfaredly theit 
works are, for their otvn fake, neither worth printing nor read* 
ing; but if they ferved to illulirate fo curious a fa£l as the 
ftate of the public talle at this or that period, their Value might 
be extrinfically increafed. Here* however, a difficulty occurs: 
wc know that they printed thei»* works* for the printed books are 
before us} but we know not the exa^ reception they received 
from the reading public. It would be very imbir* ail our 
readers will allow, to eftimate their popularity by peeping in¬ 
to reviews. What, then* are we to know of the date of pub¬ 
lic taftc from fuch a farrago *,—or what ufeful purpofe, under 
heaven* is a^complifhed* by preferving fpecimens of thefb 
terfe-tackers ? lo think of ferving the caufe of taftc . by the 
firefervation of infipidities.and deformities* is lil.e prom^'ti^ the 

C i .. - f. ■' dudy 
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itady of fculpttire, by colk^hj; the bottled fbgtikehtd cff tdiry 
and the injeded prepkratioxie of ^iiatomy. 

If the curious reader (hould be diftreiied to know the ftaie 
public tafle in his father's, or his grandfather's time, he ItlaRi sti^ 
fiiredly better truft to the good than the bad pOcts of the agt, 
for a cue to his Yefearches. A fe^or ifillances of negtcfted merit, 
no doubt, will occuY; but if he wiflieS to kno^^ the tafte of the 
period of Pope, let him rfead Pope, Hot Betterton *, of the period 
of Thomfon, Jet him read Thomfuh, not Mitthell. ITie fcrift- 
ence of men of genius, filch as Pope, Thomfon and Gray, pfotes 
fomething dehntte aiid certain; it proves that there Was geOius 
in the'eighteenth dentuYy, and tafte to feel and revere it. Hie 
exigence of half an hundred fcribblers, proves nothing at all; 

The nominal Englifh poets have been extended m number be- 
yOnd all toleration, by the ignorance, the bad tafte, or the avarice 
t)f thofe who have edited their works for profit. To thofe who 
have been unworthily introduced, Mr Southey, though far removed 
above fuch motives, has added fome very infignifkant names. 
We recoilet^, however, his previous apology, that he wilhed to 
exhibit fpecimens of every writer, whofe verfes have appeared 
in a fubftantive form, and find their place upon the (helves of 
the coliedor. This was to accomplilb his fehetne of a hortm 
Jtccus. But if every writer, good, bad and inditFerent, was to ht 
haled into his fyftem of dry gardening, wc w’onder that the HO; 
was fo narrow. Many valuable bad verffiers, we are fure, have 
been defrauded of their place in this coliedion. It is qUlte im- 
pofilble, that, fince the age of James the Second, only 223 poets, 
of ail deferiptions, have publiflied their works. We think, with 
tolerable induOry, as many thoufand might have been ftrung to- 
jgether; and the reader, in (lead of three, might have had the 
ineftimable fatisfadion of peruGng thirty volumes of evidences 
of the bad tallc of his forefathers. 

By the guarded title of ‘ Later Engli/h Poets,' Mr Southey 
ieems not to conHder himfelf bound to give us fpecimens of the 
laft i yet he has included Cowper, one- of the very lateft deceafed 
of our good poets. From fuch an exteniion of his boundaries, 
we (hould have expeded Beattie and Anftey (author of the New 
Bath Guide) to have been admitted alfo. We regret alfo, that 
his induftry has not been direded to difeover fome of the float* 
ing fugitive pieces of a man whofe genius as a ppec was Hill fu* 
perior to his powers as a critic, Stephens, the Colleague of John- 
fon in his edition of Sbakefpeare. It is true, rite poems of Ste- 
]^ens were nevei put into a fubfti^ntive or colledtve form ^ but 
ilie caufe of good tafte requires that his name (hould not be for- 
l^tten. A poem of this many purporting tg be iri’itten to hSs 

miftrefa 
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mistress on her marriage with a fortunate rijnl, posseSse*^ the very 
nerve and soul of nature and passion. It is probably so well 
known to many lovers of poetry, that we forbear to transcribe it. 
Another of his love>8ong$, concluding with the following stanza, 
‘ And when with envy 'I’imc tranfpotted. 

Shall think to rob u$ of our joys, 

You'll io your girls again be courted» 

And I'll go wooing in my boys'— 

has so much simplicity and merit, as to make us regret it should 
be omitted in any compilation of English poetry. 

In his specimens of die better sort of poets, the editor has fre¬ 
quently selected their worst pieces; either from inadvertency, or 
from an idea, which we conceive to be erroneous, that because 
something they have written is already known and popular, it 
would be impertinent to introduce it in the present volume. To 
one of those causes we must attribute his presenting us with 
some indifferent pieces of Langhorne, instead of his beautiful 
story of Owen of Carron, wliich has, and has alone, m.'ide him 
acceptable to the bulk of judicious readers. 

Among the new names of'poets, introduced by this selection, 
there is one which poetry i/ill be proud of admitting into the 
number of her votaries even with inferior pretensions, 'riiis is 
Sit. William Blackstone. After so freely animadverting on what 
appear to us the blemishes of this collection, it uifords us 
sure to thank Mr Southey for having presented the public u ith a 
copy of verses by diat ornament of his country ; whose poetical 
vein, we,believe, is a fact hitherto little known, and whose verses, 
though not of the highest cast of poetry, are tolerablv corucr, 
and expressive of an amiable miud. 

‘ THE tAWER’s FAREWELL TO HIS MU'!?. 

* As by fame tyrant's ftern command, 

A wretch foriakes bis native land. 

In foreign climes condemn’d to roam, 

An endtefii exile from his home, 

Penfire be treads the deitined way. 

Till on fume neighbouring mountain's biovs 
He ftops, and turns his eyes below. 

There, melting at the well-known view. 

Drops a laft tear, and bids adiru ; 

S') 1, from thee thus doom'd to part. 

Cay Queen of Fancy and of Art, 

Heludtaut move with doubtful mind, 
i Oft ftop, and often look behind. 




Companion of my tender age, 
Bcrenely gay and fwcetly iage, 

C ^ 
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How blytbefame were we wont to rove 
By verdant hill or fliady groyCp 
‘ V^ere fervent bees, with humning voice. 
Around the honted oak rejoice, 

And aged elms, with awful bend. 

In long cathedral walks extend : 

Lull’d by the lapfe of gliding floods. 
Cheer’d by the warbling of the woodi^ 

How bleil my days, my thoughts how free. 
In fweet fociety with thee ! 

Then all was joyous, all was young. 

And years unheeded roll’d along. 

f But now the pleadng dream it o’er, 

Thefe feenes mud charm me now no more. 
Loft to the fields, and tom from you. 
Farewell, a long—a laft adieu. 

Me wrangling courts and ftubbora law 
To fmoke and crowds and cities draw. 
There felfifh fa^lion rules the day. 

And pride and avarice throng the way ; 
Lifeafes taint the murky air. 

And midnight conflagrations glare ; 

Loofe revelry and riot bold 
In frighted ftreets their orgies hold ; 

Or where tn filence all is drown’d. 

Fell murder walks his nightly round. 

No room for peace—no room for you—- 
Adieu, celeftial Nymph ! adieu. 

f Shakefpeare, no more thy fylvan fon. 

Nor all the art pf Addifon, 

Pope’s heaven-ftrung lyre, nor Waller’s eafe. 
Nor Milton’s mighty felf muft pleafe. 

Inftead of thefe, a formal band 
With furs and coifs around loe ftaod. 

With founds uncouth and acc^-nts dry 
That grate the foul of Harmony. 

Each pedant fage unlocks his ftore 
iM, myftic, dark, difeordant lore. 

And points with tottering hand the way^ 
That lead me to the thorny maze. 

^ f Tliere, in a winding clofe retreat, 

Is Juftice doom’d to fix her (eat} 

There, fenc’d by bulwar^a of the law. 

She keeps the wondering world in awe f 
And'th^, from vui^ fight retired,' 

Like Eaftern quceim nr more admired. 
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‘ O let me pierce the fecret (hade. 

Where dwells the venerable maidy 
There humbly marki with reverend awe» 

Tlie guardian of Britannia’s law ; 

Unfold with joy her facred page» 

Th* united boift of many an age; 

Where mix’d, yet uniform, appears 
The W'ifdom of a thoufand years ; 

In that pure fpring the bottom view. 

Clear, deep, and regularly true ; 

And other dofirine thence imbibe, 

Tiun lurk within the fordid tribe ; 

Obferve how parts with parts unite 
In one harmonious rule of right; 

See countlefs wheels diftin£lly tend. 

By various laws to one great end, 

\^ile mighty Alfred's piercing foul 
Pervades and regulates the whole. 


* Then, welcome bufinefs—welcome ftrife, 
Welcome the cares—tlic thorns of life. 
The vifage wan—the pore-blind fight. 
The toil by day—the lamp at night. 

The tedious forms—the folemn .prate. 
The pert difpute—the dull debate. 

The drowfy bench—the babbling hall t 
For tliee, fair Juftice, welcome all. > 
Thus let my noon of life be paft ; 

Yet let my fetting fun, at laft. 

Find out the ftill, the rural cell. 

Where fage retirement loves to<dwell. 
There let me tnfte the homefelt biif* 

Of innocence and inward peace ; 
Untainted by the guilty bribe, 

Uncurb’d amid the harpy tribe—^ 

No orphans cry to wound my ear. 

My honour and my confctence clear. 
Thus may I calmly meet my end, 

Thus to the grave in peace defcend ! ’ 


Among the few pieces which arc new to the public, we confi- 
der the following fonnet of J. Bamfylde entitled to notice ; .imd 
regret that a poet, feemingly endowed wdth no fmall portion of 
feeling and elegance, fiiould not have been known to the public 
by more numerous works. 

* Cold is the fenfalcfs heart that Qevei» l^rove ' 

With the mild tumult ©f« real fiame, ... 


Ilngged the bread-that beauty cannot 
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* Nor youth's enhVemng gftuecs teadi t© lon)w * 

The pathleis vale, Uie long-for^en g^roWi 
The rocky cave t^at bears the fair one^s imiae) 

Whh ivy mantled o'er* For empty fame 
X*et him amidft the rabble toi]<-~or rove 
In fearch of plunder far to weftero clime. 

Give me to wafte the hours in atnorpus jAaj 
With Delia, beauteous maid, and build the ryhinet 
Fraiiing her ilovrtng hair, her fnovry armf» 

And ah the prodigahty of charms. 

Form'd to euflave my heart and grace my lay. * 


^RT. III. H^ory of the Worlds from the Retgn of Alexander 
to that of Augujiui. By John Gillies, LL. D. 2 vol. 410 . 
Ca'ideil & Davies, London. 1807. 

countries of Weftern Alia afford no very flattering pre- 
cedent to thofe who, confident in the perfeftibiiity of man- 
Icind, fee nothing but profpefls of brilliancy before them, and 
anticipate ages of progreflive improvement, with no danger of 
backward (leps, and no boundary but die diifolution of the world. 
It IS on the defolate plains, and among the degraded inhabitants 
of thoie regions, that we muR look for the fource of our arts, our 
letters, our religion, our population itfelf. There may feem to be 
a fort of compenfation in the Rate of human fociety at different 
periods ; and the polifhed kingdoms of Europe may m confidered 
rather to have ruppHcd the place of Egypt and Ionia, than to have 
been added to the permanent mafs of civilized life. 

The ra^tlancholy mtcreft which the downfal of this portitm of 
fhc globe has thrown over its hiRory, is heightened by the diffi- 
polty with which chat hiRory is learned, a id the myRerioufnefii 
which hangs over great part of it. It is lighted, indeed, in its 
uarHer periods, with fo faint and quivering a ’amp of authentic 
teRimony, that the acutenefs and erudition of modern times has 
cotiftantiy been baffled in attempting to difpel the gloom. A 
ibxmger ray breaks upon us about the age of Cyrus,—a period 
which, fo far as that part of the world is concerned^ forms 
bise of demarcation between known and unknown hiRoty. Butj, 
relatively to the Rate of fociety in thpfe countries, a more im* 
pottdiit epoch is fixed by the fubfequent corqueRs of Alexander. 
Thr^Barfian dynaRy, like thofe Rill more ancient, was bkrbariait: 

under the dominion of Greece, and afterwards of 
^aH'Afui became, lor a period of 900 years, the feat of regulM 
frUiSsry dileiphae, of diffufed opulence^ of legal governtnettr^ ah^ 

‘'SO. 



It is durii^t ^ enlies axid more SfUen^id part this tern|, 
tile interfr^ between Alexander and Augustua, th^ the pre¬ 
sent aatbor has undertaken to relate the revolution of the Gre¬ 
cian worldy enlarg^ as that was by the successes of the former 
conqueror. A more interesting or honourable labour could 
scarcely have been chosen by the historian ; nor one which pre- 
Mnts more frequent opportunities of beguiling his own task and 
that of his reade^8^ by illustrations from various branches of an¬ 
cient and modern literature. In a former history of Greece, which 
has long since been given to the world, and which still continues, 
as we are told ,^y the author in his preface^ to experience public 
indulgence, Dr Gillies deduced the .n^i^tive to the death of 
Alexander. The military exploits of that hero fell, therefore, 
within its compass; but his political institutions, which were 
destined tp become the groundwork of the Macedonian domii* 
nion in the East, seemed more properly reserved for the com¬ 
mencement of the present undertaking. Accordingly, Dr Gillies, 
in five preliminary chapters, has entered, as well upon these atr- 
raogements of Al^^^^der, and upon die plans which were inter¬ 
rupted by his death, as upon the political geography of his domi¬ 
nions, and the history, so far as it can be known, of those consi¬ 
derable nations which bad previously been melted down into*thft 
mass of the Persian empire, * • ‘ 

In eleven years of perpetual victory, Alexander had traversed 
Asia from the Hellespont to the Hyphasis, and become the, nut 
disputed possessor of territories, nearly commensurate in theif 
limits with the present kingdoms of Turkey and Persia. ■ iphtf 
conquest is not more memorable for the great and pevcaaneni 
revolution which it elFectod, than for the appareiu inadequacy 
of the means. The tlirone of the successors of CyriK^ *«♦ 
(comparably the greatest potentates who had hitherto «xj5le|i 
within die limits of the ancient world, though protected, tOot 
more by the countless multitude of their own subjects, 'thaoi 
by the disciplined valour of Grecian mercenaries, .wns ‘SUb** 
jrerted, within two, years, by an .army which fell consiidensW 
^ort of 40,0(K) men. After the battle of Arbela, in .wbtcft 
^ Greeks, with incredible ex.iggeration, report dOO,t}OQ.)b^ 
Parians to have fallen, no further resistance was opposed 
Persku The remaining part of Alexander's ctareer w« .(mqddf- 
and, ^omc may think, wasted, in reducing the fiieme end 
Independent barbarians of the Oxus and the Indus, w»kh.’.'sto 
a display of personal valour, upon occasiot^ omnpnral- 
yivel^ ^tlhnp^tant, that w'e may re^naldy suspect .thet 
p^tofi bss ipiud to h^ve been no: so much, ambitibiij’ 

^>ve of that frivolous glory whicii the foolish Gre^ Jsdrish- 
e4 Upon the fabulous bci '“cs of their poetical romauces. Xet 

the 
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<tlie lieath of Darius may have been of considerable importance |o 
his'success; it led the Persians to look upon him as a legitimate, 
'Sovereign^ 'whose title was sanctioned by conquest, and secured 
by the absence of competitors. It seems indeed a singular coin¬ 
cidence between his history, and that of the Roman hero most 
frequently compared to him, that each was relieved of his op¬ 
ponent by an assassination, in which he had no concern, and of 
which he reaped the full benefit, with the credit of punishing the 
traitor, and lamenting the treason. 

Iriumphs so easily achieved, may justly lead us as much to 
contempt of the vanquished, as to admiration of the conqueror. 
The unwieldy Ckilossus <jf the Persian empire tottered at the 
slightest blow; the vast living masses which barbarian despotism 
'mistook for armies, were never led to battle without discomfiture; 
and the experience of a century and a half, from the memorable 
engagements of Marathon and Salamis, had proved, that nothing 
but the disunion of the Greeks could have preserved the Persian 
ascendancy upon the coasts of the Mediterranean. The weak¬ 
ness, indeed, of that monarchy, seems greater than might have 
*■ been expelled, from the natural bravery of some of its constituent 
nations ; and we are surprised to find, among those who so tamely 
e submitted to the yoke of Alexander, the ancestors of those war- 
'like ;md‘polite barbarians, who, under the Parthian kings, and 
.dynasty of the Sassanidse, repelled the Roman eagles, and 
the violation of their territory in the blood of Crassus 
:'arrd m Julian. But the Greeks overlooked this consideration in 
splendour of their hero’s exploits ; he obtained die name of 
t the greatest, as well as the most successful commander whom 
ibe world had seen ; and is said to have been placed in this rank 
' by-Some who might seem well entitled to contest it with him. 

~ Abater writers, especially the Romans, who were jealous of his 
- rehown, came to dwell more upon the unfavourable parts of his 
' character. His wild ambition,—his disgraceful intemperance,— 
liis love for adulation and servility,—all the spots and blemishes 
' hi» fervid temperament,—^became the dieme of satirists and 
phffoaophers ; and the conqueror of Asia has been held up in no 
otfcAr light than that of a madman and a destroyer. The ingeni¬ 
ous'refinement of our own times has done jurtice, and perhaps 
more than justice, to his political institutions. He cer^inily 
appears to hare conceived enlightened commercial prpjects; ..and 
vhenUm^us cities, judiciously founded in difierent p^$ of his 
proofs of the precautions he took to secure its duii- 
■ bifitjl'. 't'et so much of vain ambition, and even ntece geograj^i- 
' to have actuated the mind of ^Alpxs^lU'x, tlkt 

iSty dohbiriSrhether the celebrated voyage of |?€airchu^^pd 
((hg correspondent'march of the army through’^ 

any 
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tfny obje^ more precife than that of diftovering and ftibdnlt^ 
what had been unexplored before. It feems ftill more doubtful 
to uSs whether his aifumption of the Perfian drefs, and exchange 
of the liberal fpirit of free Greeks, for the bafenefs of oriental 
homage, was rather founded in deep policy, -than in the intumca* 
tion which profperity naturally produces, in a mind fond of power 
and of flattery. By this condu^i, which is applauded by Dr 
Gillies, as it was by Robertfon, he loft the aflFcflions of his Ma¬ 
cedonian foldiers, which his own experience tnight have taught 
him to be more important, than thofe of the cowardly multitudes 
whom they had helped him to overcome. However generous the 
theory may appear, oi regarding all denominations of fubjedfs 
with equal favour, it ftiould furely be effected rather by exalting the 
weak, than by degrading the ftrong. And, inconftftent ivith 
liberal government as we may think the vaffalage of one nation 
to another, intermingled in the fame territory, it has conftantly 
recurred in the revolutions of the Eaft, and is apparently inevit¬ 
able, where great differences exift in the civil and milttaiy im¬ 
provements of the two. 

The predilection of Alexander for Perfian cuftoms will not 
appear the more judicious, if we confider his aflual conquefts 
as parts only of a feheme fo extenfive, thqt the countries 
eaft of the Euphrates would, had it been realized, have form¬ 
ed the ieaft important portion of his empire. He bequeath¬ 
ed, as a legacy to his fucceffors, the invafion of the Gar- 
thagiiiian dominions, and the talk of bearing the Macedonian 
ftandard to the pillars of Hercules. Italy, it feems, would next 
have attracted him; and it has been matter of fpecularion, 
whether the power then rlfiiig in that country, and defttnodiOne 
time to plant its foot upon the neck of both its hereditary ;aod ac* 
quired kingdoms, would have been found already ripe for the 
conflict. What Livy, like an indignant patriot afleits,, Dr Gil¬ 
lies, like a ftaunch admirer of Alexander, denies; and,-upon,the 
whole, we do not qu. rrel with his conchifions. But we^Uik 
him deceived in fuppofing, that the refiftance of Rome woidd 
have been lefs formidable than that of Carthage. It feems oneef 
thofe modern refinements upon hiftory, of which we fpoke 
to overrate the merits of that republic. Rich, without polkeoefa 
or letters ; aClive in commercial enterprize, without fkHI or cou¬ 
rage in arms; (he waged ignominious wars in Sicily with ahupft 
inceflant defeat, and trembled for her own capital, on riie 
fibn of a petty tyrant of Syracufe. But the ftrongeft ptp^ uf her 
intriniic cowardice and weaknefs, is, that in fpite hef great 
marittme experience, (he was unable to contend* duri^j^-^oic 
war, with the firft naval armaments that were £tl4<l>bj|stli^niihe 
inouth of the Tiber. Jiv-i,, 
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Tbat paort of l>r GUHos’s introdof^ory chapters which felatcs 
to Akjtandcr him{elf> is rather awkwardly interrupted with a dft* 
feription of the countries under his dominion, and long digref- 
fioiis upon their previous hiilory. This is a fruitful and almoft 
boundleis field. Daik as the earlier ages of Aha appear, there 
are not wanting (tattered notices and remnants of tradition, e> 
sough to eftablilh a few truths, and to fweep away a pile of er¬ 
rors. They bear, however, m (tri^inefs, hut a finall relation to 
the main narrative: yet we have ever regarded as pedantry, the 
cold criticifin w'hich would bind an hiHorian to the mere letter of 
his undertaking, and condemn the del^htful epifodes of Gibbon, 
iis idle and irrelevant. In that w'riter, it is tmpol&ble to admire 
fufikiently either the prodigality with which he pours out his 
(lores of knowledge, or tlie facility witli which he preferves their 
difpohtion aud arrangement. It is impoflible to compliment Dr 
Gillies with equal praife in either of thefe refpedts i but we can 
lay, ifhut we have read thefe preliminary chapters with pleafure, 
shat he appears to have colledled, though we fufpect by no 
means exhaufted, the materials which are to be found in various 
Iwsnches of ancient and modern literature. It would have been 
W^U, perhaps, if he had dwelt more, and wdth clearer method, 
the civil condition of thefe countries, at the time of Alexo 
iysder*s coaquefts, and lefs upon ancient and uncertain events. 

The hj^ory of Afiyria occupies a coniidcrable portion both of the 
inyond and third chapters; and with refpe£l to tliis obfeure and 
cpSitefted Aib|e^, Dr Gillies conceives that he has difeovered a 
(ptisfa^iQiy explication. Such of our readers as have attempted 
to pierce 4 ie darknefs of antiquity, are well aware that the recen* 
«d pcoounts of that country, includmg the exploits of thofe emi- 
qeqt perfonages Ninus and Semiramis, red principally upon the 
ojithprity of Diodorus, who has expressly borrowed them from 
Oehasb a writer notorious for want of veracity; and that the 
great ^eoitent aihgned by them to the Aflyri.'n er.'.pire, in times of 
^h antiquity, is apparently irreconcileabic with me account given 
iq loripture of the ptogrefs of the Aflyrian arms in the eighth 
caeatury before the chriitian era; till which time, the cities of 
Mefopecanna, in the very vicinity of Nineveh, feem to have been 
governed by (mall independent fovcreigiis. Dr Gillies, to recoiv 
cUe nil *di^ulties, fuppofes two cities to have exi(led of tliat 
name} one ad Moful upon the Tigris, the commonly fuppoibd 
file of Niqeveh} the other at 400 miles rlidance, in the 
Itmisp phu^; and in this latter, he places the feat of the empixe 
of Ninus^ and Cif the great works which are afenbed to hisnaipe^ 
however, as we have attended to the point, iliereiCeems 
oMty One ccjnteoaoce^ the fuppofition of t^adaiiH 
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PsWinev^,; {Stiid tliat reasofi b not <li$tinctljr stated by Dr Gillies, 
it is, that Ihodorus, differing herein we believe from every otheir 
veriter, places the city built by Ninus, upon the Euphrates, instead 
of the Tigris. If this can be got over, there appears to us no great 
weight in Dr Gillies’s arguments. There is no doubt that Niae- 
yeh was a great and populous city, long before those conquests of 
the Assyrian kings, which established the first great monarchy ni 
t^ east. It appears to have been properly what Mr Bryant calls 
ky ‘ a walled province,* comprising a circumference of fifty-one 
miles, within which were large pastures, and probably land in 
tUlage. And this policy, we may remark, of walling in so greac 
an extent, does not suggest to us the peaceful capital of a mighty 
empire. To the east, indeed, the Assyrians are said by Herodo¬ 
tus to have possessed dominion for several centuries, and«spedaliy 
over Media.' The authority of that historian is deservesdiy great, 
and the fact, perhaps, contains no improbability. At the saine 
time, the account given by Herodotus of the election of Dejoetfe, 
first king of the Medes, after their revolt from tlie Assyrims; 
seems rather applicable to a people living in a rude and almost pa¬ 
triarchal state of society, than to one who had lately shaken off 
the yoke of a powerful nation ; an enterprize which could hardly 
have been carried on, without some degree of confederaCy'iSrid 
military government. It may be added, that the oriental hiStorlS^ 
of Persia, which, though not of much antiquity, acquire'edme 
credit by their great resemblance to what we read in HefodotuSf 
appear to be silent -with respect to the occupation of Media by rile 
Assyrians. We suspect, however, that many of our readem unay 
find riiemselves exceedingly indifferent about this profound 
tion j and as they may be anxious to become better 
with Dr Gillies, we shall present them with the following 
taken, with no particular preference, from the second seddbnbf 
introduction. • s ' . 


*■ The fame rank which Baftra held in Ariaria, Peffinus appeals 'to 
have early acquired in Leffer Afia. Peifinus ftood in tiie> fineft 
cf Phrygia, which was anciently the moil important, as well iu» .largefti 
province in that peninfida. It u'as waihed by tire river Saugarhis^ 
in the near vicinity of the caille and palace of Gordium, revsied fc»' HS 
Aiyilerious knot involving the fate of Aha, and which had 
^^rds of a thoufand years united, when it was finalfy: cut by 

of Alexander. Peffinus was thus fituate in a dhlrifl of higihi.^-. 
Irin^jiartd bn the gwat caravan i;oad which We formerly. 
thb fmboth and central divifion of the A6atic peninfula., Th^ 
a^ftatiching the feacoail, fplit into ^ree'bntiches, lea^g 
Jlydh^'a!hd« Caria V ftna^l but hnportam pttmncbs, whkh' ^^'tt *|n 
sMd itfdttfhy many ages before thdr Wtuding Ihores 
Oreeian boloniesi Fvotn Lydia, tti^n cah<-d 
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into Greece Hh golden treafureSy the fottrce of ponwr to Ini funiljir itt., 
the peninfula, to which he communicated the name of PeloponnaiiCi^ 
To the Lydians and Carians, many inventions arc afcribed, befpeald^ 
much ingenuity and early civilization. The coail of Mylia leas em¬ 
braced by the venerable kingdom of Priam, the Hellefpontian Phrygw $ 
and the more inland Phrygians, who were faid to have coloniaed that 
maritime pretended, on grounds, fome of them folid, and othetf 

extremely frivolous, to vie in antiquity with the Egyptians themfelves.' 
mie three nations of Phrygians, Lydians, and Carians, were intimately 
conne^ed with each other by the community of religious rites, As weu 
as by the ties of blood and language. They accordingly ^hibited a' 
ftriking uniformity in manners and purfuits, which, to a reader con- 
verfant with Roman hiftor)', may be defcribed moft briefly, by obferv>( 
ing, that the principal features of their charafier are faithfully delineat¬ 
ed in the effeminacy, ingenuity, and pompous vanity of the Tufeant, 
a kindled people, and their reputed defeendants. 

* Thefe induftrious and polifhed, but unwarlikc inhabitants on the 
coaft of the iEgean, were conne£fed by many links with Upper Afia, 
but particularly by Peifinus, the ancient capitsd of the Phrygian kings, 
and at the fame time the firft and principal fanfluary, in thofe parts, of 
the i9t>ther of the gods, thence called the Pefiinuntian Goddefs, and 
more ^quently the Idean Mother, Cybele, Berecynthia, Dindymen^ 
names all of them derived from her long*eftablifhed worfhip on neigh¬ 
boring mountamSk The fellivals of Cybele are felefled, in poetical de- 
feription,, as among the moil ihowy and magnificent in Paganifm ; and 
both the commerce and the fuperftition of Peifinus continued to flourifh 
in vigour even down to the reign of Auguftus. But, in his age, the mi- 
nifters of the divinity, though they fiill continued magiibrates of the 
city, had exceedmgly declined in opulence and power; and, inftead of 
being independent fovereigns witli coniiderable revenues, might be de<< 
feribed in‘modem language, in a work less grave than hiftory, as a fort 
of prince bifiiops, vaffiils and mere creatures of Rome. To the weft of 
Peflums, the city Morena in Myfia, and, to the eaft of it, Morimena^ 
Zab, attd Gonmna, in the great central province of Cappadocia, exhi¬ 
bited ibftttutions exadlj fimilar to each other, and all nearly refembUng 
thofe the Phrygian capital. In the Auguilan age, all thole cities 
cootiniKd to be governed by facerdotal families, to which they bad 
bfen fttbjed from immemorial antiquity: they all ftood on the gr^t 
caravan road through Leffer Afia; and in all of them the terms marked 
by fe^vda^and proceffions, were alfo diiiiuguifhed by great fairs, .not 
bnly frequented by neighbouring nations, but alfo numeroufly attended 
by traders fmm Upper Afia, and even by diftant Nomades. Ctmfor- 
mablx vrith^thef(f circumfiaoces in their favour, the routes of camme^p 
trace.4 a clear at^/diftinA line of cirilization and wealth, thus 
cOntrisftled irith ^e rudenefs and poverty of many remote parts of ^ 

S ninfuW'; -with favagtmeft of the l^urians and Pifidians | with the 

andTaphlagonians ; in a word, with all 
the which lay beyond the genhd influence df 
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mtrct introduced and upheld by fuperftition) and faperditton enriched^' 
embelK/hedy and confirmed by the traffic^ which it proteAed and ex¬ 
tended. ’ p. 86. 

' The struggle^for power among the generals of Alexander, 
which lasted from his death to the battle of "^sus, 22 years 
afterwards, occupies the seven next chapters. During this pe¬ 
riod, events crowd upon the mind in the most rapid succession; 
interesting alike from the talents of the ambitious chiefs concern¬ 
ed in them, ^nd from the novel combinations of political alFairs 
which were perpetually taking place. The cruel Perdiccas, die 
selfish Ptolemy, the brave and generous Eumenes, tlie rapacious 
and unprincipled Antigonus, pass in review like phantoms over 
tlie stage} and, in the conflict of their energetic ambition, we 
scarcely heed the sceptre of Alexander sliding from the feeble 
hands of his son and brother, and the sanguinary extinction of 
his family. The confederacy of four princes against the over¬ 
grown power of Antigonus, produced a more permanent settieir 
raent of the empire; and whatever may have been the case a- 
mong the petty republics of Greece, this seems to have been the 
first instance of a coalition to restore the balance of power by 
distant and powerful sovereigns. The scheme of confederacy 
was planned with peculiar secrecy, and conducted with steadi¬ 
ness. Syria and the Lesser Asia at that time were governed by, 
Antigonus; and his son Demetrius occupied most of the cities 
of Greece. The four confederates hung Hpon the frontiers of 
his monarchy. Elated with prosperity, tlie w'ily old man was 
for once taken by surprise. Lysiraaenus from Thrace, with the 
Macedonian auxiliaries of Cassander, burst into'Phrygia j while 
Scleucus hastened to join him from beyond the £upiirates^/ahd 
Ptolemy, though with more cautious marches, advanced ,frnm, 
Egypt into Palestine. By the united armies of the two forn^rj. 
he was defeated and slain at Ipsus in Phrygia; and from the 
titk>n of his dominions were formed four kingdoms, 'wUch short-'', 
ly were reduced to the three celebrated ones of Macedoti, Syria, 
and Egypt. We give Dr Gillies credit, upon examination, fdt 
||fficient fidelity to the materials from whence he has extracted 
lus narrative i a notice which may seem the more necessary, as, 
in his translation of Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, he had in>* 
ditlged a most reprehensible license of loose paraphrase, or rikthet 
of interpolation. , 

Coincident with these events in point of time, though 
injg no manner of relation to them, are the vriirs^c^ AMf^t' 
id^s, (tyrant of Syracuse, with the Carthaginians ip 
country wl^ch|% though at that time in its declinf^ poss^isips 
m^y claims to our curiosity, that it might Iptvd^Jbech 
vmle for Dr Gillies to have collected more of die scatters ma¬ 
terials 
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tonajb which remaiii» with refTC^I to the {ptendeur of tt« better, 
dajrtt From Sicily he fpcedily retunit to Aiia> end brto|pi b(B«* 
fore our eyes the ^rttal dsfmemberment of the gfpit emj^ of. 
Scleucus, by the ri£e of independent fovereigni^ in &k€b(e» 
rUnhia, and A4ia Minor ^ the defolating irruption of the Gaii^ 
into the faireft proinnces of Greece and AHa, and the Cecurky, 
renown, and lettered opulence of £gypc under the reign of Fn»- 
lemy Philadelphus. But we enter our proteil; againn the con* 
eluding chapter of the hrft volome, in which the author defcanto 
upon m 9 early hdlory of Rome; a fubjef^, cfpecially in his mat*' 
ter"of 4 a^ mode of treating it« too trite to judify fo fuperfluout 
ad epxfode. As we come lower down in the hidory, Rome h^int 
toore to appear upon the ftage) and the greater part of the fOcond 
T^ume is employed t^on iranfAflions, which are familiar to thedb 
conteifant in the hiAory of that republic. It is painful to follow 
the pnimerrnpted fucce&s of unjufl aggreilioa; and thefe are nOC 
the times, in which the hillory of the Heps by which the world wae 
formerly abforbed into one empire, can be read either with leis in* 
tereft or greater fatisfa£Iion than heretofore. In fome inftanc^, 
traces of refemblance between ancient and modem times, force 
themibit^es upon our attention. Who, indeed, that remembers the 
proclamations and condufl of the French in Italy about the year 
1^97, but muft be ftruck with the refemblance they bear to the de¬ 
clarations of the liberty of Greece liTued by Flamininus after the 
battle of Cynocephabe r The fame infincere profeilions of re- 
gsprd to their national freedom, were met with the fame exulta¬ 
tion at their xeleafe from a former yoke, and the fame osthu* 
£ailic confidence in the dciufive image of permanent independ¬ 
ence. The paralki may feem more {^rfe&j if we add to it the 
fpeody fptdiation, by the hands of their generous benefaiStors, of 
ihofe wmka of art, which were not only the public pride, but, 
in nutoy of the iinaller cities, the cliief means of enrichii^ the 
coraaninity. 

A more pleafing feene is difplayed In the rife of the Achaean 
leagud, the fecond, but very inferior fpring, of republican free** 
doto in Greece. It was moA wifely planned for a country much 
decayed in power, and unable to aAtime that haughty tone of 
indepeddence, which Pericles or Agefilaus would rather have 
perhM than have relaxed. It was the humbler ohje^ of Aratua 
to rrndbf the kings of Macedon allies and prote^^ors, thoi^ not 
maihEfs 0^ Greece; and, by deferring much to their inn&cCp 
to ptttsxvk what was moA eAential, the free regulation of thta# , 
mtemal ccmDccns, and a Cecurity from foreign garrifons in th^ 
citkf* '^fhis.^hjcdl would have been more compktolir attoiniE!^ 
if toe ^er ptt^ of Greece had been lefs jealous of ne lea|gad>:^ 
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61 SdWa, ifottght awtit a <fdltujiV itfick ^ 
di$b|dbi oTAlmi^^f betin^n that jniince dttd 
of ’MkiillUAk and thi^ Achaean confederatvC ' ' * ' 

■* £lem dHtairij^ to Scfflafiat Aotigonut had Hit a VaUi^o iSiM hU 
tiBbte e to iviiidh Wife orahung by tvro hilbi Eva and Ohfpjpa^ fon&- 
i i wf ita eattctn and treftcrli dfe&neei. 

Oaona flowed t» join the Eufotaa* and tdooto Aa hiadt «€ thd 
OaiUMa nad aftenandt of the united ftream, the road Jed alinaft hr a* 
dJwd I Hie to He Lacedemoniaa capital. When Ailt»^s ap p io ae be d > 
throidlfcy of fldibfla» he&und that the enemy had weed Bjittii fajlia^ 
aafladfo had thrown up entssnchisenU befare thtsm. Cleaniann^t withr 
the lipVTtansi lad choien Olymptpa for his poft} hia^btedber Endieidaa* 
waHtbe aniiad peafaats» occtqned £vai the intcnuediate rgdJiay* oo. 
both fidhe the/oad, was defended by the cavalry and mercenaries., 

Jleaa nf mJhly enga^^i^ an enemy lb ftrongly pofledt Ant^nns 
cjmimiKd at a modenite diftanoei having the rrm’ Gwgflua in Iron^ nod 
watdb^of every opportilnity to afeertain the dimndive fiitiditJee o£^ 



ittaclb hut found them on all fides focure. At lengHy 
imp^dirot of ddhyy and alike emulous of glory* embraced 
tiott of coming to a general engagement. * 

• Antig^nos had font his lUynaos acro& the liver Gorgylds hi 
iil;|ht^ They were to begin the alfiiult of Mount Eva* accotti|»inied by 
5 CCIC Macedonnui targetee r s, troops iefs heavily armed tlum the j^ialana*' * 
and e.^uipped in all points like the AigyrafpidM* who makk fo ^ 

ciMhn a figure in fimner parts of this work* only that th^taigidts wfitr'^ 
plated* not with filver* 1^ with brafs. The Acaiimnianniittd4Sti|^^ 
Gowpofod the fecond line. Two thoaiand Achautns* all chofisa <incl||^ " 
foilowqlaB a body of refonei. Antig(»irus*a cavalry* commanded'IkyiMi 
Akaander the fon of Admetus* was ranged along the banks of th^dQeai^ 

It w*M Adt to advance agaisft the eatsmy's hor^ until a puipk %mil 
had Ivnen iniCed on the ude of O^rnpUa by the king* who* at tki l^md 
of tlMi Macedonian phalanx* purpofed to combat Cleomeoef and bm 
Spi^tans. A wbhse enfign of bnen fird floated in the air. The Iflyia* 
walk iar tMi was fummons to atdion* boldly nmiched Mouai^ 
yfm iidlowed hv the diviftoss appomted to fuflatn tfompu 
eipepl* theAcUseans* forming the rear* were ontewM^* 
a )body of light infantry* who (prufig from amidnlhe 
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it'advKit^ agaibfl; the difotdered ttoO] 
them. *lHe ®r»ger was perm^ived by 
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He communicated his ^prehenfidus to Akcander^ who c(wmui>deAthc 
Macedonian cavalry. Butt as the purple enfigfi Wat* sot yet 
Aleaandcr ddVega^ed the advice of an iiwapenenced youth. 

* The charaAcr of that yostht howevett was better koowstto bis 
felbw-citia!ens pf Megalopolis. They obeyed an authori^ denvad fwto 
patiiotifm and meritt and feronded his ardour tq feiee die mensiest of 
aifault. The Ihouts and fhock of the engaging horfemen remdled the 
light troops who haralbd the Macedonians in their afeetit to Eva $ by 
which meanst the latter, having recovered their or^r of batth!> routed 
arid ilew Eiicleidas. Philoparmcn’s exertions in the a&icm ieemed wor¬ 
thy of bis generallhipi in an age when example in battle was htdd ef- 
fentia] to the enforcement of precept. After h» horfe fell under l»is» 
Ife fliQ fought on foot, though pierced virith a fpear through both 
thtghit, and was not home from the field till the victory wot decided. 
Shoitly after that event, Antigonus afired Alexander, who oommanded 
his cavahy, ** Why he ^d charged before orders } Alexander ^d, 
** The fiiiilt was not his; for a young man of Megalopolis had* in de¬ 
fiance of authority, nifiied forwaids with his countrymen, and thus pre- 

the cngagemciiu ** Antigonus rephed, ** You a^d the part 
of a young man; that youth of Megalopolis iliowed htmfelf a great 
general. ” 

* Cleomeues, meanwhile, perceiving the total rout of his right wiog 
V under Eucteidas, and feeing that his cavalry a)fo was on the point of 
giving stay, became fearful of being furrounded. For retrieving the 

^'bottoSr of the day, he determined to quit his entrenchments; ai^k at 
the head of his Spartan fpeannen, to attack Antigonus and the phalanx, 
^be king of Macedun gladly embraced an opportunity of bringing the 
coriteft to this ilTue. The trumpets on both fides recalled their light 
‘jfiHrmhherS, who obilru&ed tlie fpacc between the boilile lines. In the 
firft (hock« the weight of the Macedonians was overcome by the inipo 
toOuli valour of the Spartans ; but Antigonus, who bad drawn up his 
men in what was called the double phalanx, had no fooner firengtbened 
hia foTcmofi line, by the cooperation of his rcieive, than his tluckened 
briilhug with protended ipears, bore dowm all rtfiiUnce. The 
Bpaitans weie put to tt e rout, ai.d puifued with that mercilcfs defipic- 
tion which generally- Itdlowcd fuch ilofe aud fierce engagements.—- 
Cleomenes eicaped with 4 lew hurfenven to Sparta. ’ 

Ill ej><miating the jnent of Dr Gillics’s work, although we 
rhonld be iiiciinecj to pLcc it a good deal above RoUin, or the 
UnVrersskl History, w'e cannot express ourselves satisfied with its 
cxeehtioft. Witiu/Ut w'airing to extract the spirit of histoty, 
\t'ithout developing national character, or political institlitiORS, 
hir'’go«^tm, in general, straight forward, through a weroawwra- 
rion of facts j and even in this narration, wc desklemc lhaf s*l^a- 
cIous> and sceptical criticism, by which, in a prlbd rcnftkikably' 
destitute of regular .meient history, the steps of tb# ldo<feHi''eom- 
) ydgbt lb oe guided. 'Vi''e shall ptmluce twoVstaacea of^the 
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l^lex {auk* He gives the following account of the death of 
Antiochus the Great. 

* In the devated region of £lymai«« the foutbem appendage to Mount 
Stayrost thete was a ftaple, or depoGiory of thia kindy at the meeting of 
the otravaa roads conne^ng Media w^ith Perfia and Sufiana. This 
templet which had been adorned by the great Alexander^ Ant^'oehua 
deterttuned to plunder. His afTanlt was made in the night: the guards 
of the facred encl^fure defended their idols and treafures; they were 
aflifted by hardy mountaioeerst ever ready and armed* in its neighbour* 
hood; a blind tumultuary engagement enfued, in which the king feil» 
fighting at once againft the religion, the commerce* and the arts of his 
country. * Vol, II. p. 345. 

At some distance, we find the death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
related in the following manner. 

* During the war in PdUftine, fo difaftrous to the Syrians* Antiochus 

had profecuted an expedition* not It fs difafli^ouB* into Upper Alia. In 
the march thither, his proceedings are very imperfeAly explained j but 
in the return, part of the army being left to colled tribute* Antiochus* 
with a powerful efcort, advanced to plunder a temple and rich ilaple of 
trade in Elymai^, the fouthero appendage to Mount Zayros, and the 
main caravan conamunicatiftn between SuGana and Media. In this im¬ 
pious attempt to rifle treafures under the protedion of Venus or Diana* 
whofe altars had been honoured and enriched by the great Alexander* 
he was defeated, with peculiar circumflances of difgrace, by the luba- 
bitants of the furrounding diftnd, and reduced to the necefiity of ms^iilg 
a fpeedy retreat to Ecbatana, the capital of Media. There he firli 
learned jthe repeated difeomfiturts and routs of his armiestidings 
w(^ich exafperated to fury the wounds which hts pride had received* in 
the late rcpulfe from Elymais. In the fire of his rage* he fwore that 
lie would render Palefline the fcpulchre of the Jews ; and* precipitating 
his march weflward for that purpofe, was overthrown in hit chariot* 
and died of his wounds, at the oblctite village Fabse* fituatc foin^hfre 
on the mountainous confines uf Aflyria ' p. 472. »i| 

Let US now see how i^c disposes of another Antiochus* 8 umiiii )«4 
Sidetes. 

‘ The obreure goddcfi Iranxa, fhould feem to have held her feat 
among the defiles of Mount Z<iyros. Antiochus* on pretence that he 
came to betroth ber, enterevl the temple, flightly accompanied* to receive 
her accumulated opulence by way of dower. But the prfefU of lyansea 
htahng (hut the outward gates of the facred enctofure* opeaed^lhc cuo- 
cealfd doors on the roof of the temple* and overwhelmed the kfng and 
‘hh'ilteodanti* as with thunderbolts from on high ; thca caftiug their 
onttUated remitus without the walls* thus aarrally announced to the 
^ritoott* ivho waited his return* the dtfefter of their king* aod ter* 
of the goddefs,' p. 552* ' * ' ♦ nw 

* 'E)»| tl^ kings of. Syria, of the same name* 

IfimUfir Ai;|empts to plufider the same temple* ox* 
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nearly At same place, is, one would think, too Stfuige a aohiei<« 
dence Co pass without su^icion. Dr CSillies |m% 8o4> 0 < % >y ^ 
seems, no leisixte to marm, and n^er hints at At pos!jfili^ty«r 
that, in the confdsed and irrecttlar nditoes which are tOKfre dbWW 
to us of this part of history, the names of these pfinces toay hat^ 
been mistaken. We are much disposed to consider toe toddhtf’ 
story, the death of Antiochos Epipb^es, as toe foundation df 
one or both of the other two; since that is unquestionably troe^ 
bang attested by Polybius, a contempmry, as well as by lo6Cf<» 
phtts and Appian. We have little doubt that the third is whoOr 
false, as it stands solely upon toe autoori^ of toe second boch iqf 
hfaecabee^, a work of Small credit ^ while several historians give 
quite a di^rent account of toe death of Aiitiochus Sidetes. Tlie 
only dliGCulty is as to the circumstances related of Andochus 
tlie Great: sinac we 4 b 4 this account of his death conhrmed^ 
ind^ndendy (? Justin, whom singly we should not much vaJue, 
^ Strabo and Diodorus; although the circum^ances related by 
toe latter bear a much nearer resemldance to what Polybius tells 
us of toe death of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

An mattention almost precisely similar, seems to US to Imve 
taken place in toe two following passages. A war it waged 1^ 
Selisupis Callinicus against the Partfaians, m which, Dir GUliee 
tells us, 


* The royal brader felt into the hatids of the enemy, after bring 
feate^ ip a great battle, decifive of toe independence and future domi* 
niofi of the F^rthians. Hia lift was fpared by Tiridatet, who bad 
affuwed toe place and name of his elder brother Arface^ the author ^ 
the ]h[rthiao revolt. Seleucus was retained ten years in the rougheii 
proviitce, and among the fierceft people of Upper Alia} but, during att 
that time, tieafed fay his conqueror with the rdpeft due to hii rank 
and thbibri'un'to. ' Ytd. 11 . p. 9 . ^ 

Mote than a century afterwards, we ate told of another Syriaft 
monkrdh, a certain Demetrius Nicator 5 * that be was taken pri¬ 
soner by the Partliiant, and retained fay them ten years in a loose* 
and honourable captivity. ’ p. .>>46. 

The oqiincidencc here, likewise, 19 suspicious, less for ^ 

the fact Itself than for toe precise a^eement in the number 
years; wMch, we a^relicnd, Dr Glfltes hae transposed from ' 
sccdttd story to toe urst, through mere im^nriom Atoent^^^ 
the authorite whom he quotes for toe captivity of j^eoepd, I 
only, that M tomained. dyaw x;g«Mr, a great lengt|^ nf titnt/ jn ; 
toia. Bbt at Atoenwtis, whb is no hiftoria% ineniiipna' ^ 

*^-*^tally, while Jusdn gives'an ipcomp|Bl^tolC^ 
to toat ilto smer 
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in^ ioSknyth^ |iote» w (^inent wrifeer is usjustlf «en8ure4iU 
* Wsrbwt<m*t merits in the ac{^anation of tiie origia and luu 
tmn ^ lisey«ighrj^]iu|^ is generally and ju£Qy admired; yet be has not 
exj)^yifte 4 the iu^jed» and 1 canopt reconcile all of his condnSone with 
% opIj authorities concerning it j vie. Herodotus, i 3, c. 36. 

•^Plovorus, L 3. c« 4.—Porphyt. in Vit. Pythagor.^-.Cletnena Alea^ 
■and. 3 ;~StfonDi. p. 5^^ t a fragment of Manetho in £uiebiu^’a 
Chronicle, p. 6 . In this fragment Warborton, inftead of i(t^yXv^M0ts 
■ ygy ^iw, fubftitutes His reafpn for this coc- 

sroiOD is, that /f^oyXv^wMf being always ufed by the ancients to denote 
charaAers of things, in oppofition to alphabKic letter^ or charadteia 
pf Wdrds, ought not to be joined with which denotes chap 

raAeis of words only. Secaule always denotes chara6tcta 

of things, Warburton concluded that always denoted charac- 

tew of words. The concluiion is illogical, awl contradlftory to one of 
the pa&gcs on which our whole knowledge of the fiibjeft refts. 

AilMWMufi* “Jot acceXaUpwoi'. 

Diodorus, k 3. c. 4. Conf. Divine Legation, b. 4. f. 4. ’ Vol. L ‘ 

p. 4 g. 


Warburton is here misrepreaenteL Msmetho, in the fragment 
quoted, speaka of pillars inscribed by Thoth the first Hermes^ 
with hieroglyphic characters in the sacred dialect; and ^anslab* 
ed after the flood out of the sacred dialect into Greek with hi^Op 
glyphic characters, and deposited in the adyta of the Bgyptian 
temples. Now as hieroglyphics, as Warburton seems to have 
proved, stood for things and not for words, it is obviously absurd 
io »y, that an inscription in those characters was either in Gre^ , 
or in any other language. It is 6pon this account that he changes 
the text from iig#yaw^ws to j and it must be confessed, 

that, If the text cannot be supported, the alteration is not 
We are inclined, hou ever, to think, that the original wot£ k 
right} and we hope for indulgence from the reader, if we 
this to^Iead us into u short digression, which may possihly throw 
some iiglit upon a very interesting subject. 

The origin of dplubttical writing has nerer been traced 5 but 
that of the Egyptians hai> been convincingly proved by the Comte 
de Caylus t<f be formed of liieroglyphlcal marks, adopted with no 
great variation. We And no appearance, says Warburton, of sip 
phasic characters on their public monuments. ^ 

however true at the time he u rote, cannot now hp «$?fr »-ri 
f a, Sirice tite celebrated Rosetta stone, in the British Muaeu^ is 
engraved with three distinct sets of characters,—Greek. 
ana^%'prd te^mbling what are called hieroglyphicr^ 
doubt oaJtthe entertained is, whether these are stri|cti|uhSr « 
^yplucs} that is, representations of things} or, rather; an^pfeaZ^' 
betural character, peculiar to the pfieb?hood, and called hierop 
— — ^ grammatics. 
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gramniitics. 1. The existence of this scored alphabet h attested 
by Heiodotu‘;i DlodoruS) and several other tt^riters. 2, It vrtnt 
occasionally under the name of hieroglyphic, as appears not only 
by the passage quoted above from Manetho, if we do not altet 
the text, but from onC in Porphyry, vi^hich may be found in 
Warburton. $. It waS, however, considered as perfectly distinct 
from the genuine hieroglyphic, which was always understood to 
denote things, either by mere picture writing, or, more rommon^ 
ly, by very refined allegoi y. 4 . Works of a popular and civil 
nature syere \«Titten m thus cliaratKr, as we Icirn from Clement 
of j^Ievandria j whereas tlie genuine hieroglyphic was exceeding¬ 
ly secret and mysterious, and the knowledge of it confined to the 
priesthodd. 5 The inscription upon the Rosetta stone is said, 
in the terms c^thc decree contained in it, to be written in sacred, 
national and Greek characteis. To<« 1 i ^*5015, xat wo Ea- 

yi^fifutnK 6. It could iiot be a i.nstenous character, such 
aa the genuine hieroglyphic scents to h ive bee 1, because it was 
exposed to public view with a double ti inslatior* 7 . It occupies 
a Coitsklwablc spice upon the stone, although in iiidefiiute part 
of it is broken off, although the real hieroglyphic, as is natural 
to, emblematic writing, appears to have been exceedingly com- 
p^diOUs. P. The cha. icters do not appear to bf* very iiunicrou^i, 
as thi^y recur in various combinations of three, lour, or more, as 
might be erpected fiom the letters of m alphabet But thts ar- 
l^ument we do not strongly press, b^'cuisc our exnminatfon hs*» 
not been very long. It appears to hold out a decisive test $ 
we offer it, as such, to the ingenuity of antiquaries. " * ^ 
ITpon these grounds, wc think, that the chaiacturs upon the Ro- 
which are commonly denominated hn rogl>phics, aie, 
♦ id ^t, the original alphabetic characters of the Lgyptnns j from 
vf%sch the others lia\e prob ibly been derived, by a gradual Corrup¬ 
tion through haste m writing, 'fhey are, however, m one ''cnse, 
hieroglyphics, being tolerably accurate delineations of men, ani- 
inal$ and instruments If we aic light in our con)ectureS, the 
value of the Rosetta stone is incomparably greater tlian has been 
imagined. W e liave no iiv^J of hieroglyphics, lloman and Egyp¬ 
tian monuments ire fall of them. But a primitive alphabet, pro¬ 
bably the earliest ever formed in th** world, and lUustratinjK an 
link m the I istory of writing, ^the adaptation of 
to vi(ptas, U certainly a distovcry very interesting to any phi 
pbic^il ttdtiik Through what steps the analysis of 
, ^pYtnd its ciraitituent puts was completed, if we cad si 
, if ,^er h^tS completed, so as to estahlisli du»tinct tdaf 

of mem s and whether these m itks were taken Ift^ndc ^ , 
or from some suppe^ed .i ialo,»y betw<‘en the simple sounds fmey 

V ere 
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brought represrait, and their,, primary Weroglyph^ 
meaning, are questions which, still stands in heed^ojf solution, 
'^je pfi'er^se remarks with equal diihdcnc^ , as ^ their truth 
^qd-theit originality. If to any of our learned readers th^y should 
hpt appear new, we ennreat their candour for troubling,them >ith 
Opinions,, which, so far as our limited information extend^, ha^ 
not; hitherto been made public. 

„ lu fccompense to Dr Qillies, will quote, a passage in wmeti 
hq has, cleared up a difficulty which perplexed two eminent 
writers. 

V ?,iThe vallnefs of the palace, or rather the palaces of AlcxaridriS, 
not furprife ns, if w« admit that the impe-rid palace at Rcm& was 
larger than <dl the reft of that capital. Hume, in his ElTay oh the po- 
pulqufnefs of ancient nation , p. 473, is juftly incredulous with'regain! lo 
this point; and Gibbon endeavours to remove the diflKhlty by fsyinjvj 
that the emperors had confifeated the houfes and gardens of Opulent’fe- 
nators,—therefore, included under the name of the imperial'palace* 
cHiie and FalU c. 6. p. 161.) But upon turning to the paffage moHe- 
rodian, I. 4. c. i. on which this incredible account of the Tn8gftitrN^;of 
the imperial palace wholly refts, the words convey to me sfidil&teut 
meaning from that in which they are taken by all Latin tmaflatori^; not 
excepting the learned Politian. TIte Iiitlorian relates, that the fpps of 
Severus, u|jon their father's death at Yoiii, haiiened by 
road to Rome, never eating at the fame table, nor (leeping iu.. 
houfe* The rapidity of their journey was urged by th/eir defirc.fUf 
taking up feparate quarters in the ampUtude of the royal ..palace, grease 
jffian any city, TIcrodian inilitutes, nq^ a.com p^ ^ 

foo between the maguilude of Rome and that ,of its iinpe;(^ pala^i^ 
he puly intimates, generally and indeHnitely, the magnitude of L^d. pu- 
lace, in dittiaft wings of which, Caracalla and Geta 
be fafer from each oUicr’s machinations thau in the cities uf 



Italy through which they had to pafs. ,,, 

We thoroughly ooucur i» this opiiilou; indeed, k 
stpted willi more absolute coiifidfuce than it i$ *by-Dr Si1lii?|. 
It exdtqs a suspicion that both* Mr Hu ate and Mr OtBfeti'itiluijt 
Live Iqpked at//re W7W/g coli.mu in the patfo ff their 
^hat fiistq/ian S)ijejtis to luve spoken rh^itoncaliy, 
myaf.paUee at !^bpie grciiter than r///y citv, merejy as 
expxcs^ioajo demote its procbginu? extent, ^ ' 

.^*.J^U|r,^op]nion of Dr Gillks’s vvoA i...iy be justly'cql 
rc^Iiiave sa|il already. It does not appear to 







« oaAiiot jiistl^ hts e^pect^ ta 
Pitney 11}^ periwpt tlie reader will Excuse hs for puttiMf 
«t«pr iMts ttpim «omp oi tbeae points* FHtcb will Ite 
itound jppUectiv^y lit die worli bidder our review. ' 


I; /Hie smelt Meocdo^uan army of Alexander* receded 
4 iufsiit recruits from the same country during the course of hb 
conq\tjMt6» is|tich» however, unless more numerous than aocidi^ 
writers repeut them, could have little ippte repaired thp 
losses of war and fatigue duTin| eleven years, and filled the phu^ 
of th*>Be veterans whom, from tune to time he dismissed to th^ 
ji^ivad;^>juotry. The collective armies, however, of his gene^i^ 
were dispuung the spoil, almost immediately after hia 
death, seem to have been very numerous. Antigoitus hrou|^ 
80,000 men into the battle m Ipsus; the opposite army waa 
little infswor $ and the troops of Ptolemy were not engaged ifi 
this aOtion. This too, was after twenty years of constSnr war* 
iisiu, ohd maeny well contested and sangumary battles. Macedoa 
indood the mint of soldiers; but Macedon was a countrr 
jsl ts4 last extent, and, after it became dmded from the rest of dm 


sotiid not, it should seem, have furnished troops to 
reign often hostile sovereigns. The solution of this probkra 
by.comparing scattered passages of antiquity. Thq 
IlllPfyUttrength of all these armies was the Macedonian ^alan|*| 
those grand military innovations which haye reimided tin 
«f their inventors w itli supreme power and renowfi^ Shg 
tw4^ Oantuxiaa the phalanx was supposed to be irresistiye^ 11911811 
tomplatftf it consisted of 1024 fik», 16 deep. Th^ ill 

i;lg«OdKdar» presenting their Macedonian spears, widdi were m 
that those of the fifth rank prcyectedf tieyondi Hh 
umM;, waaxtot m be withstood by the shorter weapons and iittls 
y?ni|»ic{ Aiamcment of the Greeks, much less by the rddbriiim 
tuid&des of the Asiatics. This phalanx, ao eudyha^IlM^ 
M9HI was filled up with Persmn^ Weaiotaldlilyii|i# 

the three nfet ranks of ISadedomatiSi the tp^ 
knd plaited nnothei^ Macedodiaiithr "Wf 

4hisdiesvant df skBV&ndpmiuq^ollitaiiBlC 
Finsst^aai /wlVyaoquwaipwiihlhdiar# 

and 


mi 







j||it lliii^^6f f ioAf Phiiotattl^ t3u^ sSS%^ i4 
•l^tlw^wiihi{»tiiou>UfdbliMfpi^^^ 
didMmd&mmfij or diose at least who Ikvi^ tlt^i^ msde“^ 
Atimt, vrttt the tnercenaty troops wfio wens ralsOiS) bf 
nujsMfS} for the sendee of the two' eSeSem klAgl.*lr< 


nleroenariesj which had lately been levied for his se^^vi^l 
those of Antiochus were ex^osted by the fadMe'of 
inmpaigns in the Upper Asia. A passa^ in Piau^s thifbwl 
l^ht upon the recruiting or crimptug systexn of thSt tlmib. 

& comedy of die Mi/es GloritnUi Pyrgopolinices telU at tMli: 
was employed upon such a commissimi,-— ?< 

• HaOi rent Sekucu* me opere oravit aiitumo, ' * 

' Ut |ibi latrones (i. r. mercetanoB) eogerem et coDlcv%S>''eri4 * ‘ 

> A 8 , 1 , Bi», it 

in the plays, indeed, of that writer and of Terence, the 
fors of the later Greek comedy, we find the stage character nf dm 
•partisan, who has sewed in the wars of 4da, as much estabM^ 
ed as those of die date and the parasite. It occurs thr^ or ftjHid' 
tifoes in Flaimis, and once in the well known Thraso of Terencoc 
ufid althOu;^ the sameness which pervades them, ih^y 
think fhat these audiors rather copied each other dian yalwiiillk 
<ihiete must have been a prototype in the received notion of 'dim 
■character, whksh the public were able to recognize. In'every ^ 
0 tit(V 0 c, they are represented as having acquired iaordiikitci ridiCPt 
■md as Spending it a good de4 in the same manner as an Ee^ftish 
milor is sim^ed to get rid of his prize money. Hut tlm pStfah. 
minll hold no further. The most ridiculous vant%, iitU|i3di^ 
tuui Dowaidice, am the constant attributes of the sotm^ in 
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indignation refused to the mercenaries of the Seleuci(fa: tijiit a<i- 
miration and sympathy which are the usual reward of a military 
life. The third class of troc^s in the armies of these princes^ 
were their native subjects. Though the inhabitants of tlie finest 
climates of Asia were generally unwarlike, other parts, especially 
the mountainous districts, contained a hardy race of men. The 
skill Mphich barbarians frequently acquire in missile weapons, is 
formidable to any rnny not possessed of artillery, and conse¬ 
quently obliged to fight near at hand. Media, the finest province 
of Asia, produced an incomparable brc'cd of horses; and the 
Icings of Syria, at one time, were able to reinforce their armies 
from the savage hardihood of the Isaurian mountaineers, the ob¬ 
stinate bravery cf the Jews, and the dexterity of the Parthian ca¬ 
valry. The kingdom of Egypt socnis to suj’ply less military re¬ 
sources from irseir. Yet. if 200,(KJO inf.intry and 4'0,000 horse 
obeypd tlie mandate of Philadeljdiu.s, so prodigious an aimy 
could hardly have been collected without great draughts upon the 
native population. 

II. It would be a mcie dilficult ta'.k to attempt the satisfactory 
delineation of the internrl sij.te of society. If \vc were to judge 
from the personal character of the sovereigns, upon which, in a 
mere despotism, so much seems to cUp-uid, the condition of the 
Eastern Greeks w’ould gcner:dl\ appe.ir deplorable. After tlie 
first or second generation, the s k -’et!j.urs oi iSeleucus ai.d rsoiesny 
degenerated into ctreminote liv’..) fc portentous guilt; and tho 
rinnals of Coui:rjiitn}ople itself ...ndly toi'.tain .1 greater series of 
crimes, tiian sullied the royui fa:r lies cd Antioch and Ahxan- 
dria. But this was compensated to thi ir subjects by the peculiar 
advantages of tlieir sitinuion. hliLy enjoyed the incxliaustible 
ferdlity of Syria, Babylcma and E..''pt. The ports of the hiedif 
teffanean were croxvded witii v* '. eij, sec ure from maiiiinie hos¬ 
tility; and the creation of almo-.t numberless cities, bearing the 
names of Seleucus and his f.imily, is the ncble.st eTulciice of the 
riches and magnificence of that ciynasty. Aiiicna:us speaks of the 
Syrians, as a people who, irem the fertility of their country, had 
little need to labour, and consumed their leisure in bariquoliag 
and diversions. Antioch, the capital, was nsost di.stiugui4,lied for 
this character. The be. nTifui uvove of Oi-pKnc, situated aljont 
five miles from that city, v,cs t’ic scene where its luxurious 111? 
habitants abused the prodigaiiry of r-nurt* in every enjoyment of 
voluptuous case, ft was the i .ore 1 onourable charucterisiic- of 
Alexandria, to be the se.it of literature; aud the praise of her 
sovereigns to have bestowed p troni'ge upon men, x.'ho, iiowever 
inferior tc those nursed iu.tlv osom of Grecian Itbcnvj surp.‘>i&p 
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tory of lettefrs. Less rerard seems to liave been paid to science 
by the Seleucidae; bat they cultivated the favourite and almost 
peculiar art of the Greeks, that of stamping metals with consum¬ 
mate beauty and ingenuity; and by their coins and medals, the 
imperfect remains of their history have often been illustrated. 
The condition of the native Orientals is not easily to be distin¬ 
guished. The rernote and barbarous provinces, wherein but few 
Greeks were settled, probably felt little more than a nominal sub¬ 
jection, and retained such laws and customs as they might have 
of their own. Even in the city of Seleucia, Polybius seems to 
speak of magistrates or judges belonging to the native inhabitants. 
Their con<lition, however, where the Greeks were numerous, as 
in Syria or Cilicia, was probably little better tlian servile; at 
least those countries seem lo have supphed slaves to the markets 
of Greece and Italy. 

III. If w'c were to appreciate political vigour merely by extent 
of dominion, the kingdom of Syiia would appear incomparably 
the most pow'crfiil of those that were shared amongst the con¬ 
querors of Ipsus. But it was weakened by its own size, and by 
the difficulty of retaining in subjection nations distinct in their 
race, in.innej s, and language. 'Phe distant provinces were neces¬ 
sarily entrusted to the care of viceroys, wdio sometimes became 
too }>owerful to continue subjects. Tw'O successive revolts of 
Molo in the Upper, and of Achceus in tiie Lesser Asia, threatened 
tlie throne of Antiochus the Great j and although his victories 
for a time reestablished the Syrian power tlinmghout Asia, yet 
after his death, or rather after the inglorious events of the latter 
part of his reign, it soon fell to pieces, and, in less tlum half a 
century, was reduced to itisignihca.nce. Even in its best days, 
we must not conceive, that the succo‘>sor.s of Scleuciis possessed 
that firm and well compacted sovereignty over all parts of their 
dominions, w'hich notions borrowed from modern Europe w’ould 
lead us to expect. They received assistance in war, and tribute 
in peace, from many barbarous nations, who maintained in their 
owni precincts a virtual independence. The w'rit of the king of 
Syria, w'‘e suspect, did not run into the mountains of the Mardi 
or the Cardudii. But decisive proofs of their weakness appear 
in the countries which were successively dismembered from their 
dominions. In Asia Minor, the northern parts were occupied by 
the three petty kingdoms of Pergamos, Bithynia, and P^phkgo- 
nia, and the more powerful one of Pontus 5 a horde of Gauls 
and the kings of Cappadocia shared part of the midland di^ct.; 
and latterly, a nest of pirates fastened upon the southern ^coasr 
pf Pamphtlia and Cilicia. In the east, their possexssions %ere e- 
fjually dilapiilatecl. Immediately after the death of AleJCander., 
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azt Indian diief, by mme Sij^drocottus^ 

£rom the Panjah j atid S<deu^Tis prud^tly s^jl ^ 
distant tonquc^s for 500 elephants. Bo liti^ is ^ard. #erw^4f 
of, the provh^es lying on the hitlwr side of J*idu^ 
Candahar, that we may suspect them to have fofloWfd me , ej^.- 
ampte. TheodotaS) a Ghn^ek, soon afterwards revoked In 
tria^ and estmiished a dynasty which bstcd {or near a centufy 
and a half, till k was swept away by an invasion of Tartars j < 
which is attested at once by the Historians of Greece aiid 
Chin^ This little kingdom, stationed as it Meere upon the out* 
post of civiliaed life, has excited some interest in mod^ tigi^es ^ 
and Mr Gibbon thought fit to give them credit fc^ being the 
instnictors of the Tartars, and even the Hijuloos, in science. |t 
was not, however, as has sometimes bcea imagined, insulated, 
till withki a few years of its downfal; the kings of Syria re-r 
taining the adjacent province of Ariana, part of the present 
Khorasaii and Sigistan. A far more important people occupied 
the western parts of Khorasan, the Partliians, who ^re thouglUk 
with mudi prtdiability to have been a Scythian clan, which at m 
early period had hxed itself in that region. Antiochus the Great 
kept lA«p!i wUhin bounds; but after his death they encroached, 
tzpifm Media, and finally usurped aU the provinces to the east of 
the £u|dtrates. 

The kingdom of Egyjrt, tliough neccs^rily more circuro- 
sortbed tl»n that of Syria, was le.<s liable to dismemberment. Its 
licoks were however various. Cyrene was its permanent ap.i» 
pondage. It contained also generally Cyprus, and sometimes 
Cmhvoyria, which M»as its dcbatcable frontier on the side of 
,fk$ia. Tw<} otdy of its monarclis seem to have achieved more 
exteii^ve conquests. In the golden age of Ptolemy Philadclphus, 
Crete, Caria, and Lycia, were subject to Egypt. At a later pe¬ 
riod, Ptolemy Eucrgetus gained more unprofitable troplues, from 
an eiQ^edltion into Nubia, the memory oi which is preserved by' 
an inscription discovered in that country about Uie bth century. 
But when the Romans came to meddle with the afiairs of the 
Bast, the kings of Egypt felt their inadequ^y to contend •, obeyr, 
ed ^ mandates of the republic with humiii^ing obsequip^uspess, 
and w,(tf fewaided by that great Tolypheme, with the priyifegci , 
of b^jg devoured the last. 

In eiS^t and opulence, the kii^dom of l^edon w^js tfie least ' 
considemtde of the three. |n rating its efiec^iyc povifcer, wa sl^o^ 
peria^ msfe a estimate. Though npt -* 

it contained rmnes of the precious, as wqll as tfig ^u4or,. inatfdsKV 
Its natives excellent soldiers, brave, faithful, and. 

patie'^. itwak embraced, except on the side of ahe sea, by a 
wountphous barrier} beyond which, to the north and 

ca>t, 
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eafty (Iwfelt fystct and warlike batbaiflan$« #hidi» ihongb not al«> 
waf^ in vtry thofobeh fubrailfinn, were commonly Iks auxilunes 
tit the field. ll>y me refifiance which it made tp the Koman 
arhis, #e may Judge of the intrinfic ilrength of H&jpedon. The 
cont^ waft 4^ite uneqnaL l^ome had ceafed to up h^ 
add had cOme to wield fotces of every kind» far iuper^ to thole 
of any compethor. Tet even under thefe difad vantages^ the un^ 
p^oiar and fpirhlefs Terfeus was able to foil three fuceelfive 
Koman colifals in the defence of his country. The harfli mea* 
furts to which the Romans rcforted, prove the fenfe they en¬ 
tertained of the compatriots of AlcJtander. Macedon was divid¬ 
ed into four difiridls, perf'*6tly diftin^ in police, and govern¬ 
ment ; and, to render the feparation more perfe£t, inteimaniages 
among their exclulive iiih.' itants were prohibited. There is 
one peculiarity which applies equally to the Macedonians and 
Greeks of Syria and Egypt. Though each of their royal fami¬ 
lies was placed upon the throne by no right but conquelt, diough 
they had fupplanted and cxtlngaifliod the ancient ftock, though 
their own elevation was recent in the memory of man, their 
jeds appear to have f«>lt, for them, all that bluidnefs of loyalty^, 
which is commonly fuppofed to follow only long ellablilhed and 
illuftriotis dyUallies. No iinpoflor, who made pretCnliOiur tw 
royal defeent, failed of temporary fuccefs; even though he 
claimed to draw lus breath from the contemptible Pei feus, of 
the frantic Andochus Eptphancs. So irregular is the atlaclu^sie 
of nations to tlieir rulers, and fo fallacious the reafoning of thoA^ 
who fuppofe that fuch fcntimcnts cannot be felt for thofe whofe 
poilelGon is but of yefterday, and whofe title is the fword. 


Art. IV. Outtines of a Plan for educating Ten ThoujandPoor 
Children^ by ^ablfting Schools %n Country To^mt and Piliages ? 
and for umttng works of btdujfry with vfeful Knowkdj^e^ By 
Jofeph Lancafter. Svo* London. 1806. 

'“TmoOcw it fen to onr lot to defend Mr Lancafter a^ainfi,thie 
cruel and otifoutided clamour to uhich he was expole4|-*** 
partly, bOCaUfe ho had the misfortunb not to be a ndember of thd 
church of England, principally on account of his great < 

our obfi^rvatioUs, at thaf pniod, were ndore calcuiatbd 
the aggrefllons of his enemies, than to explain tlie nature^ and 
to enmoo thr importance of his impr&VefiTents'm education. 

We premifk diat we are going to (ay a great deal al^uL 
penciisy primtners, alnd fptuing^glolc^ atb avrare (u^ 
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tails must be very dullj and would be unpardonable, if they were 
not eminently useful. We would not, however, load our pages 
with them, if the object were to recommend an ingenious theory 
for trial, rather tlian to explain an invention which has. been al¬ 
ready attended with the most perfect success. If an artist comes 
with a tiresome and complicated machine, and boasts of its ex¬ 
traordinary powers, we have a right to say, go to work, and give 
us some proof. But when he accepts the challenge, and in prac¬ 
tice outdoes his own boastings, lit is necessary to look over every 
rack and pinion of his instrument,—^to speak of it honourably, 
that it may be studied,—^aiul to describe it perspicuously, that it 
may be imitated. 

We sliali state the methods of Mr Lancaster in the branches 
of education which his school comprehends,—point out the lead¬ 
ing principles on which he appears to have conducted his institu¬ 
tion,—discuss, shortly, the question of his originality, and then 
take the lij^rty of making a few remarks on the much, and late¬ 
ly agitated question, of the education of the poor. 

The first or lowest class of children arc taught to write the 
printed alphabet, and to name the letters when they see them, 
'rhe same with the figures used in aritlmictlc. One day the boy 
traces the form of the letter, or figure ; the next day he tells the 
name, when he sees the letter. 'I'hese two mothotis assist eacli 
other. When he is required to write H for example, riie shape 
of the letter which.he saw yesterday assists his manual execution; 
—when he is requred to say how that letter is named, die shape 
of the letter reminds him of his manual execution; and the ma¬ 
nual execution has associated itself with the name. 

In the same manner he learns syllables and words *, writing 
them one day,—reading them the next. 

The same process for writing tiie common epistolary charac¬ 
ter, and for reading it. 

(A) This progress made, the class go up to the master to read,— 
a class, consisting perhaps of 30 . While one boy is reading, * the 
wm’d, €x. gr. Ab-so-la-ti-on, is given out with a loud voice by the 
monitor, and written down by all the other 29 boys, who arc 
provided with slates for tliat purpose *, which writing is looked 
over by the monitors, and then another word called, and m on; 
whoever writes a word, spells it of course at tlie same time, and 
spells it with much more attention than in the common, way. 
So tliift there is always one boy reading, and twenty-nine writing 
o ■ and 

■■I ipii , i.»i> n m il I. II 1 1 ■ I 11 »ii . ■ I I " j . . — w ■■!—» III..I III III I I 

* This is the ooly iiifiance of folttary reading, and ia ufed rather a 
more partk^ar trial of a boy*s progrefs; in general, Mr 
difiipproves of tf, as it creates no emulation. 
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and spelling at the same time V in the ancient metliod> 

the other twenty-nine did nothing. 

. (B) The first and second classes write in sand;, the middle class¬ 
es on states; only a few of the upper boys on paper with ink. 
This is a great saving in point of expense;—in books the saving 
is still greater. Twenty or thirty boys stand round a card sus¬ 
pended on a nail, making a semicircle. On this card are printed 
the letters in a very large characterthese letters the boys arc 
to name, at the request of the monitor. When one spelling 
cliss have said their lessons in this manner, they are despatched 
off* to some other occupation, and another spelling class succeeds. 
In this manner, one book or card may serve for 200 boys, who 
would, according to the common metliod, have had a book each. 
In the same manner, syllables and reading lessons are printed on 
cards, and used with the same beneficial economy. 

(C) In arithmetic, tlve monitor dictates a sum, ix, gr, in addi¬ 
tion, which all the boys write down on their slates. ' For example, 

7 2 4 

3 7 8 

9 i‘ 6 

He then tells tliem, aloud, how to add the sum. First column— 
6 and 8 arc^ It, and 4* are 18; set down 8 and carry 1 to the 
next column;—and so on. In this manner, the class acquire fa¬ 
cility of writing figures, and placing them; and, by practising 
what the monitor dictates, insensibly acquire facility in adding. 
Again they arc placed round arithmetical cards, in the same man- 
joer as in paragraph (B), and required to add up the columns. 
rThis method evinces wliat progress they have nuide from the pre¬ 
ceding method of dictating; and the two methods are always 
used alternately. 

It is obvious, that a school like this of Mr Lancaster’s, con¬ 
sisting of from 700 to 1000 boys, would soon fall into decay, witli- 
out a very close attention to order and method. In this part of 
his system, Mr Lancaster has been as eminently successful as in 
any other; contriving to make the methoil and arrangement, so 
necessary to his institution, a source of amusement to the chil¬ 
dren. In coming into school, in going out, and in moving in their 
classes from one part of the school to another, tlie children move 
in a kind of measured pace, and in known places, accordmg to- 
their number, of which every boy has one. Upon the first 
tution of the scliool, there was a great loss and confusioii-ietf halLS. > 
After every boy has taken his place there, they all stand up, ex¬ 
pecting the word of command, Sting your hats f upem which they 
immediately suspend their hats round their necks by a sfiring 
provided for that purpose. When the young children write in 
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fand, they all look attentively to their monitor) watting thcf 
word, and inftantly fall to work, with militarv precifion, upOfi 
recehrbg it. All thefe little inventions keep cnildreu in a am* 
ftant ilate of a£livity, prevent the liitleDTneis fo ohf^fvahle in ah 
other inlUtutions for education, and evince (triHing as they ap* 
pear to be) a very original and obferving mind in him who in^ 
vented them. 

The boy^ afiembled round their reading or arithmetical cards, 
/ale places as in common fchools. The boy who is at the head 
of the clafs wears a ticket, with Tome fuitable infenption, and 
has a prize of a little picture. The ticket-bearer yields his 
badge of honour to whoever can excel him; and the defire of 
obtaining, and the fear of lofing, the mark of diftin£lion, creates, 
as may eafily be conceived, no common degree of enterprize and 
exertion. Boys have a prize when they are moved from one 
clafs to anotlier, as the monitor has alto from whofe clafs they 
are removed. Mr Lancafier has eftablilhed a fort of paper cUr.* 
rency of tickets. Thefe tickets arc given for merit-two tickets 
are worth a paper kite;—^hree worth a balli^four worth a 
wooden horfe, &c. &c. &c. 

* It is no unof’ial thing with me to deliver One or two hundred 
prizes at the fame time. And at fuch times the Countenances of the 
whole fchool exhibit a moil pleafmg fceoe of delight: as the boys who 
obtain prizes, commonly walk round the fchool in procefiton, holding 
the prizes in their hands, and an hertdd proclaiming before them, 
* Thefe good boyi have obtained prizes for going into another clafs. * 
The hooonr of this has an e&A as powerful, if not more fo, than the 
prizes themfelves. * 

A large collcAion of toys, bats, balls, piflures, kites, b fuf- 
pended above the maflier’s head, beaming glory and pleafure upon 
the fchool beneath. l\lr Lancailer has aifo, as another incentive, 
an order of merit. No boys are admitted to this order but thofe 
who diitinguiih themfelves oy attention to their itudies, and by 
their endeavours to check vice. The diHinguilhing badge is a 
filver medal and plated chain hanging from the neck. The fupc- 
rior clafs has a fixed place in the fchool; any clafs that can excel 
it may ejedk them from this place, and occupy it tliemfelves. 
Every member, both of the attacking and defending clafles, feels, 
of coarfe, the moft lively intcreft in the ifiue of the conteft 

Mr Lancafier punilhes by fhamc rather than pain; varying 
the me^ms of exetting fihame, becaufe, as he jufily obferves, any 
mode of pun'ifhment long continued lo&s its efitcl. 

The boys in the feh^i appointed to teach others are called 
monitors; they are in the proportion of about one monifor to ten 
boyi. So that^ for the wnede fchool of 1009 bdys, there it only 
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t«H» Mt^^ort of Ktoib i^tapec^ 9im 4^ * 

Mir (a9ica«t«r uyt upi»n the tubifoc dt r4id||Mr« if n 

ckff W no lieiiiro to conveiti aw no fiitaiii)» 

c^e^>)v * let tlie rel^oa of 

Quaker ^hool is founded upon this method of teachin^MtiW^ * 
ai^,lp^|9g I or 1 will conjine myahlf to tkonu gunetal fidkcim 
p|[p^|p^ which ate suitable to alleecta^ if jao. ^itrse Id 
g^^al school for the instruction ol indigence $ or 1. will slied^i'' 
ojiii with temporal instruction of ray pU|dia» and 
cowlde their religious instruction to whom you pleaoeu* So suya 
the meeker of a religious ct, which* of all tither rc&gioui|4ec^ 
has i^owed kself the least desirous of making converts. ‘ This iu^ 
so moderate, and so roasonablc, diati if we are iiightlf^infQiaMdy ^ 
Mr ^ocester has at last not only succeeded inallarying>the jeni* 
ou4y of some of the rulers of the En^tsn churchy bw haseyeA'' 
raised himself up some patreuts out of their nurabors« 

«X^$e we beUeve to be jthe leading features this eshhKsh*^ » 
ment. For the many interesting particulars whtdi, Hi ahoit ' 
am;id!^«c)t» we have been compelled to omit, we refer to 
book* itself. It is not badly written, though somewhut ^uiint dUd i 
qmkffish i but we haio no objection to the Obadlah flavbftr, 
ami 4o not wish that Quakers should write books like olli^ pboi^^ 
pie }««*>thare is aometiung interestwig and pictureSijue irt fheii: 
singuknttesJ ^ * 

The improvements which Mr Lancaster has made in educa- 
timi, are, m the cheapness of schools, their activit]^ their order, ’ 
and their emulation. The reading, cyphertnj, and spelling ciWdS, 
snspended for the successive uso of 3 or iOvboys; the’ ' 

ment of sand and slate instead of pen and ink, and purtidjal^i^'t^y 
monitors instead of ushers, musr, in large seminaries, c^tu^nffe'’' 
an Immense saving. The introduction of monitors, ah'eilkp^^h * 
imfiottiine part of the w^hole scheme, iS as great an iftiproVement 
in sdiools, ub the introdnetion of noncortii«i«si,ofted c0iCerS WOiiid 
be in im atihy which had before been governed Only by t^ptathSi ‘ 
majotUi and colonels; they add that constant and miiinto'^ 
iion to the Operations of the nntss, without which, the ||j^ 
and occasional superintendance of superiors iswhotly t^lessi! 
usher hktds Ids tivk, end is Often ashamed of it ^ a momdr'^ 
noUebd by 5t, iwid diemfore Imres it s he is ptam over ^ ’ 
if their exertions hM been superior, would plii 

him ptrii vf^cd h the pmof of his excellenkit* I'owef is. 
hiwrs ifus!4rorlhy,'*-^V^Cbihm 

in the niosf Mrtof manner' 
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Lancaster’s school. |*^or is the monitor at a!) detahici^ hf 
ing to others what he has already learnt; at least not nhpyo^ta^y 
detained ( for, if a boy be at the head of the first spellio^ "ciaiis, 
it is clear that a delay of six or eight weehs in teething to others 
what he has already learnt, will perfect him id his new al?qtiire> 
mcnts, and rivet them in his memory. After this, he is made a 
priv.tte in some superior regiment, and his post becomes an object 
of honour and competition to the lads whom he has taught. He 
is very wisely allowed to have a common interest with the boys 
whom he instructs *, and to receive a prize ccjual in value with 
any prize^obtained by any individual among them. In'somein- 
stances, tlie monitor teaches and learns at the same time : for, in 
dictating the sum as in paragraph (C), the monitor is famished 
with a key; and therefore, in dictating, only reads what others 
hare writtf^n for him j but in so doing, it is plain his attention must 
be exercised, and Ins memory impressed as much, if not more, 
than thvise of any boy in the class } and, whatever good is produc¬ 
ed in others by that mode of instraction, must be produced in him 
in ;.u ec£ual oi superior degree. The extraordinary discipline, 
progress, and economy of this school, are, therefore, in a great mea¬ 
sure, produced by an extraordinary iiuipber of noncommissioned 
ofTicers, serving without pay, and learning while they teach. 

When we consider the very dull and distant motives for improve- 
men* which have hitherto been presented' to children, it ij not 
Surprising that education should be often so unsuccessful—always 
so tedious.^ The day is iuic, the sun shines brightly through tne 
window, and a ilne young animal, with his veins quivering with 
health and activity, is not only forbidden to trundle a newly pur¬ 
chased hoop, but set down before a black shte to do a sum in 
tare and trett \ or, in greater schools, to make a copy of Latin 
verses about Troy and JSneas.—^What are his motives for under¬ 
going this present misery ? Has he a wife and family to support, 
like liie tlurasher who goes to his daily task ? Is he refreshed by 
immediate fees like me accomplished Who drives from 

hstula to fever, and from ague to atrophy f Is he certain, like ar. 
author, of losing his dinners for the ensuing week; if Ins task 
is incomplete f—The only motivg hold before him are, that ht 
yyifl please his father, and be a g%at man in after life n and that 
jJ^atin and Greek arc necessary accomplishments for a gentleman. 
Alas, the eternity of six months must elapse, before the parent is 
made acquainted with the geneiail progress has made 
years should f«8S away, and himself attive at roan’s 
is quite impossible i—and, if it is possible, he has an uncle or a 
courin of large fortune, univeraally respected, and poweif^ at 
Use quarte* docs not know whether l^utos kUled 

^ Citiar, 
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CtfeBar, dt Cssar Bratus; and u^lio belief es Tolly And Cicero to 
bd two distinct jpersons. Such are remote and jpowerless 
bkotinis widb wmch diildren HarA hitherto been stimulated, ^e 
bats, balls and kites df Mr Lancaster, we conceive to be admit** 
able aullliaries cl education, and to afford that strong and pre- 
seitt stimulus which best overcomes the lAs ine^ia, and establish- 
bp the difficult and unnatural habit of application. It is all very 
Well to talk about studying from a sense of duty. Mature, beard¬ 
ed men, who fall into this cant, require the immediate stimulus 
of a guinea; or, at least, a return lor their laboUr in a month or 
a year; expecting, in the mean time, that the poor child for 
whom they cant, the miserable and inexperkbiced ^axr/er, should 
exert himself for benefits which, it is very doubtful, wh^er or 
not he will reap when half his life is elapsed. Noddng, in our 
opinion, can be so preposterous as the objections made to aO 
order of merit in a school. * In what way are such extraordinary 
services ever obtained from mi ikiud at so chenp a rate ? Tie 
two guineas worth of gold to a red ribbon, and ~ail it the order 
of the golden cannon, or the goldeil swivel, or what not;—^and in 
every battle you win have a mousand young men of spirit per¬ 
forming the most darind actiohs to cditain it. A garter is vacant 
—or, in other words, the privilege of tclKng die passer by, by 
means of a bit of gdld at the knee, and a bit ot* silver on the 
belly, that you are a man of high bir^ and large fortu.ie. The 
Cabinet, however, sit in grave consultation on the distribution 
of this honour; the greatest men of the country are sleepless 
in their palaces, and the minister loses or gains tlie lord of a 
province by his giftand yet we are half angry that a breech- 
les^ boy should struggle day and night for a shining lump of tin, 
which tells the passer by that he is diligent and good. We do 
not i^an, by* these observations, to express the Slightest degree 
of disrespect for the established honouis of the country,—quite 
the contrary. We ate convinced, that such institutions ard tho¬ 
roughly founded in good sense, and knowledge of human nature; 
and that they are eminently useful. We approve, in the most de¬ 
cided mannet, Ae courage and originaKtv of that man Who has car- 
tidd into education those institutions, Wnich, in the business of the 
the most powerful of all motives. 'Vanity is the word 
OT all these objections afe founded; and if unfortunately 
hrt^JS, that we have no word In our language to signify the 
&d Useful loVe of jpraiSe; fik, that the love of prahA# Is* 
modi certein legulatious, one of the most lAtneticial pasBttiiik''to 
ffll nut, it is presumed, be denied; nor qughC ft fdbi 
‘ cnsfaefena!^ra|ry the ihfculpative tern* of VaUiiy, except its 
firWOtiy, Of liSMn k is the oble aUd db Jib dV MStdu. 

^ r., I, 
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It must not be forjgotten, that in Mr Lancaster's ^ti^bbol every 
boy is every moment employed. It is obvious, tiia<: r#tfcB class 
asseir.bU'cl round tlie suspended card for reading and''S|>#t!ing^ 
-1-thc vand of tbe‘monitor pointing to the particular 
talcing places,—^^be hopes of obtaining a ticket,—^hiust fawip the 
children constantly on the alert. "When they read, 'and 
write at the same "lime, as in paragraph (A), or when the iftoirtitor 
dictates sums, as in (C), it is impossible for any individual to be 
inattentive. In common schools, the scholar is set to learn hfe 
spelling, or his cyphering, by himself} and, after a certain time, 
the master hears hirii his lesson, and judges of his attention by his 
readuu'ss in performing it. The learning part of the bu^ess is 
left entirely to the boy himself, and his time often whifd away in 
every species of idleness, The beauty of Mr Lancaster’s system 
is, that nothing is trusted to the boy himself; he does not only 
repeat the lesson before a superior, but he learns it' before a su¬ 
perior. "When he listens to the dictating process in arithmetic, 
and add% up as he is commanded, he does that under the eye and 
command of a master, which, in other schools, he would be 
trusted to do by himself. In short, in these troops the appointed 
officer sees, that the soldier shoulders his musket twenty times 
a day, who, by doing it often, 'cannot avoid doing it vi'ell. In 
other troops, Uic officer tells the soldiers how it is to be done, 
apd leaves them to practise by themselves,—which they do, of 
course, very unwillingly, and very imperfectly, if they do it at 
ail. Such are the principles upon which Mr Lancaster has plan¬ 
ned his improvements in the education of the poor, and carried 
them into execution with such success, that one thoasmd bc^s may 
now be educated in reaSngy writingy and arithmeticy by one persouy 
at an expense not exceeding 300 /. per annum. ^ more beautiful, 
a more orderly, and a more affecting scene, than the school of 
Mr Lancaster, it is not possible to behold. The progress of the 
children is rapid beyond all belief j and evinces, m the most gra¬ 
tifying manner, the exttaordinafy effects which are produced upon 
the human mind hy the arts of cultivation. 

When a poor lad is educated^, 'marty valuable priheipTes- of re¬ 
ligion, morals, and politics, m’Jiy he fixed on his mind, which eduld 
not be con veniently, taught*to him by any dther means. * Atsehebl 
he is under fbe mfiuenpe of his master; for some yi^fs aftet- 
wards, at home, under the inffu^ce of the parent, ^ey have ~ 
an interest in directing his newly acquired pdwer arigh^ add in 
turning the bias of his mind fo wjhat is j^odd ; and this^ at a tffe*- 
rio^ which genera’lly deciddii the character of idifo. 

It is very trite to say, that reading mulidp 1 i.es the innocent reifources 
and amusements of the poor; but we cannot why ItiU Is stdt 

very 
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y^ry ttu^. ^. We do not object either to boxing or bull-b iiting ; 
but th<f( history of Robinson Crusoe is compatible with them, 
,if,inotji'is ut least a very fair and innocent rli'al to sft up 
^l^ain^ them. . Village spprts are necessarily of rare occurrence. 
Read^ is always accessible^ and is permanently opposed to the 
pern^n^nt temptation of beer. The comforts and conveniences 
life would be somewhat increased^ if every person in the state 
were eduo^ted. In agriculturej in manufactures, and among do- 
lavestk servants, every body has felt more or less of mconvenience, 
6 ?Qm the deficiencies of his dependants in reading, writing, anil 
accounts. It is frequently found impossible to put very clever 
servants in the best situations, from thoir ignorance in these parti¬ 
culars 3 and masters are forced to place superiors over them, in 
other respects not qualified. The sura of these inconveniences is 
worth attention. 

Nature scatters talents in a very capricious rnanner over the 
different ranks of society. It is not improbable bu't a general 
system of educadon would rescue soU^e velry extraordinary under¬ 
standings from oblivion. ' 

Education raises up in the poor admiration for something; 
else besides brute strength and brute courage $ and probably 
renders them more tractable and less ferocious. A mob might 
issue forth to murder a.man,—^all of whom could read, wtiio, 
and work sums in compound multiplication and.the riile pf three. 
This certainly might be ; but it is not quitd so probable an oc¬ 
currence, as if they had employed their youth ^ in scampering 
through the streets of London, and in small pilfering. The edu- 
cation of the poor is as valuable for what it prevents^ as for what 
it teaches, A boy jemains two years at^ Lancaster’s .school. 
What would he have been doing, if he had not' been there ? 
What sort of habits and principles would he have contracted ? 
Apply tliis to St piles, to.Xiverpool, Manchester and Birming¬ 
ham. In villages, |he. question, perhaps,^ is, whether a boy iS to 
be a stupid animal, or an intelligent:,animal ? There, femptatjos.s 
are so few, that his moral and religious character will remain the 
but, in towns, the alternatives are, intelligence add virtue, or 
ignorance and vice. In such, scenes of activity, a child will do, and 
learn stanetimig. If you do not take care that itls good, hcrwill take 
,c»re that it is evil,. A thousand boys educated in thte hbart of the 
metropolis! How is.it possible to doubt if such a thing be psefol ? 
It: is the, fashion now to. say, that a mode of education is ptdvlHod 
by thel^tatc, and that.children may Ksten to the oral instructions 
, or,clergymen in the pulpit. A clergyman prcfaclies fifteen miiiutes 
<4n a weokf Has he the very unusual arid valuable talciif of conv 
vnvandipg jvtt^npon ? \Vill the church held the thiriierii or frr- 
‘-V E 3 ‘ ' ' ' tieth 
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^ieth part of hkparish,f If it; wJU, |h|8iii, do., ihfif h 
In the short period 'ickdicat «4 ^ ^ jjiastiuci^hi)*. 

dien of sk years o|d^ and grdie) »p p^le j^t thej Sg^ .fapl. ,1a 
this possible I Will he ^ k; o,if v.^ W f—rWe WtO 

pot the sl^hfeBSt iptenrion jof 

tiergy > k k ^uiter:kar, that if th^r eitertioss ip t||^ ifgpl 

ten times as great,as they are, that.or4 

under sut^h" cpcttmst^esy copld , i^ssij^lyM e-ii^l^lr. ,|^ 

otlw educariosi^ And when «u<^ tWngs ant 

doni and'in laitge cities, kmreaWy to pi^k an ^yrgtv. 

When we are availing oprseHnes lof the ioQ^st recjkit invep^l^, ip 

every Aing^eke,; why are we to revert t^lfhe n^ i» 

edncationr ■■■:' '■ . ••.' , \ ■■ ,' ’ ’ ./ . ' .• 

It is 83 # that the poor, proud their atteinipepts in ^earplpgt 
will no linger submit to the drudgery to which th)» have 
accustomed in their state of ignoyahce* Jn the wsj pjace> k 
evety body pan tead, no one wifl be more poud of rea^g t^aa 
they aje ctf' walking^^ t)Dw, whep every bbay walki ^pt if 
every poov inan in Ei^land were as proud as fiuciferi^ he ipu^t 
cither work or starve. Lahour depends not upon opinion, but 
upon the necessity (4 'earing and driuku^. Truly miserable Jin* 
deed would tmi' eon(|irion m mankind he,, if society were suph a 
papift rmtM machine as these sort of reasoneys m^kp it to heir-rif, 
hy^any clumge of fashions, men were tp pease to .resentr or to 
feaVi or to1pvK“, :or 'tp^tpili or to govarn. The great passions and 
appetites are interwoven in our very heijug $ and aU.tl^ ipipo^tant 
and indispensahle operationf of life rest upon the great paprionS) 
and aire as eterpa} ss the foundations on .wpich they are placed* 
Reading ihuiripHes the power of getting '^€. ppttwops and 
arguments of; others. In the end, the. gicu^i; opmlmij ^d the 
sound ariument, prevail. The ^t^nd^rdf bool^. ^ong the poor 
WOdld^not; fsncimiage dim^ecrion, ^ the .contrary*,^ l^edkious 
p^phlets Would sometimes,get; among the popr,^ $^t .they would 
me^t with a'firmer, body of opinion ,^an thfy,.4n , the 
common avew^lmcdts 'would .be of .a^veW><U&rj^de§cyi^^ 
What k read by the classes immediately ahofe^t^e* poor, js nei* 
then treason hoc a«piety. ^f With^ them* the noriona in on^inary 
ciredUrian, ifibQut govemm^t and ^rchgioOf' ^ongh riattb in 
in genitral, u$«fnh just, and Jd ^ poUr 

tical V^hich ihavy^ J^^untly passed Ao 

^cbtith, ^and pec^e-W 

not <<mdai^ked by^ir Irish, pcokomd % 

thkr rgnora^e*ii.;The i Rngbsl^f; radh; Jfot:. mnk, are^ governed 
with greater jtmric^ .and.Uve y?i^f^ happhres^ 4ny 

gth^ a?>e^btJt?Ve> 

t .1 
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¥^f will not 9 U!cb 9 Welcome ankl impoxtaot'iruth be at. length 
iitflidsed difij^ioti of kndwled^r .'Wliat i$ tlte dreadful 

aetret the poor are to 'find out wben they bsive lean- to read, and 
Write ?' We baive often seen guZ2l'iag». semi 4 iilebriated country 
gfeiitlemen, nOd and wirik with a very pregnant wiMom^ when the 
education.the poor was mentiouetl.>' We bear tl)ym np mafice 
fiof' their stupid piejudicet, but wish, on the contrary, vrith the 
Utiinost ssicerhy, th^^the accomplish roents of readittg, writing, aud 
cypheririgi were more generally diffused among these gentlemen | 
and that they were taught, by enjoying these biasings; themselveSa 
€d apfoeciate them more justly for others. * ,■ 

Tbsre are now, perhaps, one million more taf persons who can 
read and write, then thete were before the revolution. Has this 
increase of knowledge produced any increase of disaffe^j^n ? If 
ignorance is useful to a state, to what degree is it usew ? Or, 
where has the argument any limit ? 

The expense of education is not to be mentioned. A boy learns 
reading, writing and accounts, for fourteen' shillings, who would, 
in hedge-breaking, or picking pockets, coat the county double the 
money in the same time. 

The investigation might be pushed on to a great length. These 
are a few of the principal advantages which appear rp us to .resist 
from education j from which we do not expect miracles, or believe 
that it would put an end to mendicity, and render the ex^^tion-, 
er’s place a sinecure. But we do most firmly believe, that it may* 
be made the means of rescuing thousands of human being! fto^ 
vice and misery, of teaching the blessings of rational eejigioi', 
improving the character, and increasing the happiness of the 
lower orders of mankind. And for these reasons,, the cause of 
education sh;dl sever want our feeble aid, nor die friends of it out 
good word, from the poor Quaker whose system we have descfjbr- 
ed, to the King who has conducted himself towards, this dcseryii^g 
man with so much goodness and feeling} and for which thousaiids 
of ragged children will pray for him and remember.him, long ^itet 
bis M^esty is forfotten by every Lor<i of the Chmber, aud by 
every Clerk of the Closet* 

Thus much for education itself. The manner of introdiacing it 
into, and CTicouTJiging it in a country, are tomUy separate ques¬ 
tions. How far h: may be expedient to provide. nationaJlyTor tlie 
education of the poor, against ^ prejudit^es of die upper,class^iS# 
aM-'without any cordial wisli tp that j^rpnse on the pa^t the 
poor themselves, isf doubtful,—if it be po?.ilbk/ At all.events, 
must-expn-ess OUT most sincere regret, that the late plan was ever 
CoimCct^^ with So itiany doubtful, and so many complicsted.nfea’r 
sdres I'^aud^tfiitt ils wc^i'thy atithoiappeared to b« iomoilecately iii- 

K f formciii 
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formed on the general subject of the .poor> an^ ao 
of the powerful prejudices which exist against theic. i^atnicti^n; 
for’ignorant we must ebneeive him to have been upnn this poiirt, 
if He supposed If possible to force dowi^ so exiensiw a plan . of 
Education over th^ whole commuhitjr. - 

’ In the y^ar pr ISteli, a clergyman of the Oiurch of Eng¬ 
land, ^published ^ account of, an institution for education at Ma¬ 
dras, to which Mr Lancaster is certaixdy indebted. few some ife^ 
material parts of KisImprovements,—as, in the early editbns of his 
book, he very honestly and plainly owned himself to be. To this 
valuable information, received from Dr Bell, Mr Lancaster has 
n^de important additions, of his own, quite enough to entitip hnn 
t6 a very high diaracter fpr originality and invention. We sin¬ 
cerely li4||>e Dr Bell will not attribute to us the most distant in¬ 
tention of depretiating his labours, wheh we say that he has by 
no means taught Mr Lancaster a//, though he has taught him 
much. Wc are so far front wishing to undervalue the labours of 
Dr Bell, that it gives us great' pleasure to express our warm^t 
admiration at what he has done for education. He is unques¬ 
tionably the beginner in an art, which we trust will be carried tt> 
still greater perfection j and we hope he will reap from his fwe- 
sent patron dhose rewards for which he never could have looked, 
to which he is eminently entitled, and which, if ever they are 
bestowed, will honour the giver as much as the receiver. 

It has pleased the present Archbishop of Canterbury to esta¬ 
blish a large school, for the instruction of the poor of the esta¬ 
blished church, under the care of Dr Bell. If the thing is done 
at all,—if the education of the poor goes on,—we are content. 
We onlyvinterfered in the cause to say, education h a great good; 
and to ^lelter from calumny a friendless man, who sat himssK 
down (like a drop of healing oil in an ulcer) in the worst parts 
of the metropolis, to diffuse tlie word of Qod, and the rudiments 
of knowledge among the lowest of mankind. If, in so doing, 
we have been compelled to treat with severity a lady of teal piety 
and of estimable character, . let .that lady remember, that had 
we found her in. her own proper department of an instructress 
of. youth, which she has so long and so respectably hiled, wp. 
epuid not but have mention^ her with credit, if it had faUen 
withiii.the plan of.onr work to mention her at ail. But we found 
3Qth}g the part of, a judge and a critic, and, above sUi, of a 

be taken up but with extremes 
Tywc^ce,_^d exposing him, and still mpre her who pesuraesiit^ 

re^dnsibUityirr^Tsjrt which, of late years, hto 
b^pn pjayefl isq often, and paid to wd|, ,that it is noc respects 

th^ h^nus of, so.hon«®t. ?*id -conscientious' a fielfa' 



’t407, . hsinct^&:*s Inij>rvwfmef$ts in Education. 

" Mrs Trir^er. We ksuve .lieeii a little alairp^ by 

that Dr Bell, aft'et. all lie lias., wrote ajici qalls iji 
^qteestion tfce propriety of teachi^ tfce,|>to to'ii^fe s^ ^ c^lier. 
■ We hope liisil hi Mrili, value his desj^^n^ repb^afi^ ev(^ 
^ng else, apd not lo^ tl^t #lginaUW 

notice; The sanctidii tlte; Arclipi^op qf, Caht®cb^f ^tnaj^ 
be venerable- and VespeCtable^btit it^js ne^ Il^a8t;we 

'^w^’this tenn is never employed upon Siicb o^sibiis, T. ' 


Art^ V« The Principles of B^am and tf PegetahU 
Translated from the German of T>. Ci 'J^illdethvs;^ ‘J^ri^ssdr'^ 
Botany and Natural History at Berlin. pp. '50& .'lllro. W. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh} and T. Cadell and W. jOavles, Lon> 
don. 1805. 

« ^ \ 

TT^e have not hitherto'had any introduCmry .bbtamcal 

.which comprehends all the branches of botanies! know¬ 
ledge. Lee’s Introduction to Botany, which has been fongeSt in 
ose. in this country j contains merely an explanation of the system 
of Xinnaeus, and of the terms employed by him. Betkenhoirt’s 
Botanical Lexicon, is nothing more than an exptauaiion’of' the 
Linnsean terms, arranged in alphabetical order. ' Bdt the |utb6t 
before us, besides explaining the Linnsean method, and the'teVms 
used by its followers, likewise gives a very full accourit of-th^ 
different natural and artidcial systems that nave been proposed bjr 
different botanists previous and subsequent to that of the Kdight 
of the Polar Star; together with vegetable pbysiolb^, explaiiied 
'iccordiiig to principles established on the latest discoveries irl cher 
mistry) the diseases of plants, and the hi3tory^d^ botlmyi', ’In 
short, his work, which we understand Has superseded aill 'other 
efementary treatises on the Continent, contains every thii% 
connected with botany- 

His introduction contains seme remarks on the study of bd-* 
tany, together with good and ample directions fqr forming z 
Horttss Siccus, In his JTerminology, he gives a Very full emi- 
nieration of the various terms used in bbtahy, which kre, iii' 
general, very well defined, but not so Judiciously arranged. ' Hd 
distributes them as tliey are applicable to the root, the stem^ the 
leav^ the props, the flower and the fruit. Many of the terml 
that are applicable to one part, may likewise be applied tb others)^" 
consequently it becomes necessary, not oiUy to repeat the same.’ 
term .under different heads, but likewise^ repeat their dd&iiBdilk,' 
UmP wehnd Multifid um Hlamentqm, when it is divided into njany 
‘ branches! 
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branches; M. fbliuin» wiA many clefts, and so oa^ M> pemnw 
thium \ M. stigma} M. cirrhut i M, stylus. Simplex, ifith Im 
definition, occurs no fewet than ftmteen limes $ and tliere ate a 
great many repetitions of' the same nature. This ocftaiuly pro- 
daces one good effect i it adds to the bulk of the book, and Con# 
sequently to die emolument aS the book-maker: but ^es it add 
to the tmennation, or diminish the trofedde of student i Bo* 
tanical terms, ee«a urhsn reduced into the smaUeat compass, ate 
so very irameroiis, as to deter beginners of ordinary fortitude 
from enterhm on the study. Whatever, dierefbre, increases the 
bulk of the Termintdogy, must add to the apparent difficu lty of 
ac^ttirinj^ thmtt, and tm to disgust the student. Had M. Will- 
deUosr m<fen the genera! terms apart from the special ones, he 
would hate prevented mudi unnecessary repetinon* It some* 
times happens, indeed, that the same terms, when applied to dif¬ 
ferent parts, receive a different sigmfication; and, in such cases, 
a repetition and separate explanation becomes necessary. He has 
^aced the terms v^ch express the arma and puiet under the head 
Jvicra, where few people would think of looking for them; for 
they are no mmre |>rop8, than they are leaves or branches. 

His classification of vegetables, contains a complete account 
of all the more eminent systems that have been made pubKc, 
and a good exposition of the Linnaran mediod, which ha prefers 
to all others. He divides botanical systems into Natural, Artifi¬ 
cial and Sexual: we conceive, however, that there are only two, 
vte. Natural and Artificial. The epithet, Sexual, has been applied 
to the artificial system of Linnteus, by way of distinction; but 
this cannbt ^ter Its nature. The words Wiildenow himself makes 
use of, in describing an artificial system, are, * Some botanists 
have founded their systems on the number,'proportion and agree# 
nient, minute and not very obvious parts; and such a system 
has been called Artificial.* The Linnaean method, which he 
wishes to eretit into a particular kind of system, is founded on the 
number, proportion and agreement in different particulars of the 
parts of ^meration, wluch, in most cases, are minute enough: it, 
therefme, even according to his own definition, can be viewed iu 
ntyother light than that or an artificial system. His reason for esta- 
blidiing a oifihrence is, that the Linnaran method is partly natural, 
partly artificial, which is merely an accidental circumstance. There 
if hnO mi^ako ho has committed through inadvertence—for it cer- 
taihty coUld^nOf proceed from ignorance. When mentioning the' 
distihguishi^ marks by which the orders are detemined (p. 149.) 
he'^says, *orders of the Ifith class are, like the forego- 
ittj;, tidcen'from the fruit, with this, difierence^ thc^ here ffiero 
arO seedib hut a sili^ua $ and the orders arc named, ac¬ 

cording 
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cQir4ia^ to tho )pf tb% SUiculoss^ Si}k)U()ase,' The 
$|ze IIP 4etprmP)^» orders of 

tips claw* frpip the oapie^ afBi^ed to each» ipight iia* 

tpr^ly bp ^ppspd to do so i for ti^eye pre pnppy pjaots which 
Jun^ps h^ pipce4 ip hii; oyd^ ^iiicplpsas, whieb.liave far larger 
sUi^fP tbipi tho^o tb(|t ore placed m the pyder SUjQpcon t*^£.u» 
narip, fby waipple. ft thp pypppftipQ which the iepgth of the 
gefpi^n hesirs ^ that of the s^le| ^ich detenpines the orders 
in thiy pl^ss* fihpse plsot6< lyhose gi^mpn is short in propordon 
to me styl^f are pj^ed in die order ^iUcidosat> and v^n v^rre^ 
Undpr the head> Botanical Aphori&msy be ehoyrs oiethod of 
Mqoifing ^ hoQTidedge qf plants#—gives direptipns for dist^iguish- 
ing and estahlishi^S S^^^ra^'^pOpits opithedifiprent pbameters by 
nyhiph plants ar^ to he described#—and typats qf sp^t^S^opd va^ie- 
tiep# together with the piethod pf ascpitaimqg theip. He has 
giyeP herp a tahip q^ colqprs# which has at least novelty tq re^ 
cogipniend ifi ipr# as faraswohnow# nothing of the kind has 
been attei^lcd by any other w^4er pn natursd Hntqry* It would 
hyw f still stfopgpr Tecomtnend4tion, utility, copld pigments of 
sumcient dueal^ity be obtained, and were the poloors always miat 
up according to the satqe standard fqr the dii^^eut copies, and 
applied with the same attention. But# unfpxtunatelyx mqst of the 
pigments we POS^^S# particul^ly those formed ^ metallic oaides# 
ary Uahle \q ch^nge^ when exposed tp air and light; a^vi the at¬ 
tention necessary to preserve exact qniformity m the tables pre¬ 
pared for the different copies, could not be exited from any 
artists that might he employed tp paint tl^m* ^ese two cir- 
cun^s^ances might render a table ot this kind a source of error} 
for in copies pnnted hy different hands, apd at diffpre^at periods, 
dissimilar tints might stand under the same u^rpe* Nevertheless, 
the design is good# and mav be usefully employed to explain 
what colour is meant to he denoted by the different Latin words 
emoloyed in natural history. Even when the primary colours 
■u'e known, an idea pf the intermediate shades is imperfectly con¬ 
veyed hy words, but they are easily described to the eye. Both 
methods liavp been adopted by Wijlldenow; for in the expUnq- 
iion of table# he gives a verbal description, which# to malw 
the matter stjU surer, |s frequently illususted by ex4mpies paint^ 
by nature. 

In his Nqtnendature of Vegetables# he has laid down q grp^t 
many regulations fop imposing names on plants. |fad something 
of the same kind been dope earlier# botany would not only htptiqi 
rested <m a more stable found4tion#,but botanical latqjfuage would 
have beeo rendered less husli than it Is at present. Whpn ^e 
uamo of undetmmte^d unsettled# tqe bnowl^ge 
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of the thing itself is in danger of being lost. The oM botanists 
were not much concerned ,ibouf preserving the names of plants; 
for almost every author gave them new ones; on which account, 
many were disgusted wim the barbarous, dry and unfitted nomen* 
clature which prevailed, and declined entering on the study of 
the most beautuul objects of nature. But, by the introduction 
of fixed and generally received names, botanists are now able to 
make themselves understood wherever botany is known. Tour- 
nefort first fixed the generic names; but, instead of specific 
names, gave only short descriptions. Linnaeus, who has con¬ 
tributed more to the 'advancement of his science than any othCr 
man, not oply employed generic names, but affixed to each spe¬ 
cies its trivial name. M. Willdenow objects to long names; to 
those taken from foreign languages; to those whidi are already 
appropriated to animals or fossils; and to those borrowed from 
religious, moral, anatomical, pathological, geogn^hical, or such 
subjects: but he wishes the generic name to be taken from the 
general properties or jesemblaoces of the genus, and to have 
them from die Greek language with a Ladn termination, 

or from the name of some eminent w^anist, likewise latinized. 
Names, however, derived from this last source, are, we think, fre- 
rpiendy both harrii and long; swh as, Bttxbaumia, Gleditschia, 
Hassel(|u!stta, dec. The specific name is commonly an adjective, 
expressive of some property of the plant, but should not be taken 
from properties liable to variation, such as colour* Willdenow 
objects to substantives as specific names; btit wp think that no 
solid objections can be made to Pyrus malus^ Prunus ctrasut^ 
Brassica rapat and many others. Dome do not approve of the 
Jhinnsean method of denoting every plant by a genenC and specific 
name, because genera are only invented by botanists, and have 
no real existence in nature. Ehrharr, on this account, in his 
Phytophylaceum* has proposed to distinguish every plant hy a 
single* word; but what memory could contain the names of all 
the plants already known, which amount to nearly 80,()00 species, 
formed into idmut 3,000 genera ? Wolf has proposed to denote 
every (haracter of a plant, by a particular letter, and of these to 
form the name of the plant. Were this ^an to be adopted, such 
harsh words would be formed, such concurrence of confionants 
take place, as would render it difficult, if not alto^ther impos¬ 
sible, for Mr Wedf bimsClf to get hk mouth about mem* 

The Physiology of Vegetable, contains^ multiplicity of artidts, 
most of which are treated very correctly, and briefiy enough y in¬ 
deed, sometimes a little too much so. He begins with the differ¬ 
ent powers of organized bodies, and ^ith the anaromy of vege¬ 
tables. i ‘fe is one opinion he advances, to which we can by no 

means 
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means subscribe. He says* (p. 228.) < If we put the seeds of an 
annual plant into the ground, plants grow from them, which 
soon flpwer# produce seed, and then die. * Tlic buds of trees 
and shrubii||it?e tp be considered as annual plants; for, as soon as 
thcv havemossomed and shed their seeds, they decay entirely. ’ 
This is certainly not the case i ior the far greater number of tlie 
buds of trees and shrubs, produce branches ilrhich remain for 
years. ^ < 

We shall give what he says (p. 229.) on the diemical principles 
of vegetables, as a specimen of the mctliod in which he trt'ats his 
subject. 

* Ihe chief vegetable principles are, 

* 1. Caloric, is prefeQt in all parts of vegetsd>Ies, aad conftitutes their 
temperature when bee. 

* 2. Light, is found in the oils and other inflatftmalde vegetable 
fubftances. 

* 3. The eledric fluid, ihows itfelf by various fledrical phenonseoa 

ebferved in plants. ^ 

* 4 . Carbon, is the chief conftituent part of all vegetables. 

* 5 . Hydrogen, this may eafily be (dnaioed in a gazeous fora), coA- 
bttred with calorie, from all liguminous piante. 

* 6 . Oxygen is, we fbalt foon find, evolved by the rays of the fun. 
Part of it, however, is combined with acidifiablc bafes, ami forms ve» 
getable acids. 

* 7. Azote, is exhaled by plants in the night: the greateft part of 
it, however, is in a commned ftate. Whether azote belongs to the 
Ample fubftances (elements), or, as GoettlingTuppofes, is a compound 
of oxygen and hght, we muft l^ve to the future dedfton of chemifts. 
At prefent, we fhall confider it as a Ample fubftance. 

* 8. Phofpborus, occurs in plants of the 15th clafs, and in the gra- 
mtna. Its exiftence maoifeftly appears, by the fliining of old rotten 
wood, the root of the common Tormentilla reda, and rotten potatoes, 
Solanum tuberofum. 

* 9 . Sulphnr, in form of acid combined with oxygen, is met with in 
many plants, either with potafs forming a fulphat of potafs, or with 
foda, as fulphat of foda. Even in fub^nce, fnlphur has been found in 
the mots of the Rumex patientia. After they svere cot down, boiled 
hnd feummed, fulphur appeared in the feum when left to fettle. 

* fi. Soda, is peculiar to almoftsHpiams growings OB feaihorea or in 
fait marlhei. 

^13. Silica, is found in the fl:em of the Bambufo arundiaacea, and in 
the comnaon reed, Arundo phragmites* It is fu|^fed to exift in the* 
alder, Betula alnns, and birch, Betula alba, as their wood often emits 
fparks when onder the hands of the turner. 

‘< 13 . Alumina, ir is laid, has been found in fome plants. ^ 

* 14 . fome phibfophera think, they have met with like. 
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« t^. BarjrtMt i» ob4oiu in gnllRii. 

* t^. Lirbe, i» ffltiicKi v€|^iiAlb» Ui €1^ 

tomentofa* a i^onnd of wbitli ii<£i[M 4|a tentblb fiM tflnanftHI* 

A 17. Iran, U dcldScM ib Ihe nihil of'> ^ 

< j8. Man|!nn«ir« haiUkiarH'lbliU tefiliAili ' 

There is in % netej^ ^ « 

^ If foaie havedetfrfUd gnU in thetim!i VithrvinHbni tKUk, Cfwbttak 
robur) hornbfi«iii» CfirpiiH^ betnltti t or tn*v«f« Hidini’hdix; and tin 
in Spantih broofn* Bpaf^bini jaotemn) it mbfoiy to have been ec* 
ddentallf» Is tHetr pvtikoM beep fiaced «t impnWe hf late 
rimeat^ Of the f rincipb^ Na t—f, «qd id and 174 «re 

found in aQ pUmta; the reft onijr in 7^ Fungi, efpcotally the 

genera PetsUay Odofpera, bav|i according to the lateft 

refearchea, not p oefttge bf 

* All the ndw en<><ncrated priedplcf which have been fbilnd In ve¬ 
getable, belong, as far a« chemical knowledge has advanced, to the 
clementaty dr mole fobftancea. TW vital ponfet prodnheaf bp mating 
theiHt new formed ftibftancdi. * 

These, hxhreyer, toe must omit for want of room. Among these 
new productions ^ mentions Wax. His words are<-o(p. 231.) 

* wax is iikewife fbnndl !n the hrolts of fome plants, vx. gr. 
of the bnrel (Imunu nobiKi), and of the bftpriea ceriniTa and others. 
We have It in thh pollen of flowers j and aocordihj^p bees prepare 
their wax from it. * 

The sahstanee ohtdmed from the Mpftea ceiifera is bp no means 
the Same with bees w^x} nor d 6 bees form their wax from the 
fmllen of flowers, Ffom a set of oomparaidte experiments insti- 
tated hf Dr BS/s|ock On mvTile Wax, u i, the substance obtained 
from the Mprica Cerifbfx, pees Wax, spermaceti, adipocire, and 
the crystalline matter of biliary calculi, h applears that myrtle 
wax diflers from bees wax In specific gmVi^ and in its hdbitndes, 
with a vaidety of reSgentfs. Tne ingeniofis and decisire experi¬ 
ments of M. Huber, have ptOPed, in a very satisfactory manner, 
that bees fdrm thtdf wax from honey, or any saccharin^e matter, 
and diat thdp collect amd stork up fhe pollen of flowers, only as 
food for thew iWsr. 

It wShld have been sadsfactory^ many of his readers, had he 
mentioned the expi^ments an wSK^ ^ asserdbns are 
founded; or, if this Would liaVe occupied too much room, he 
mij^t have menthmod th# authors from wfiOm h^ had drawn Ids 
information. He has abridged the chemical ]^art very 'much 
where facts nritht have belh adddbed and exmmled Otw pa^s 
where nothing but vague hypotheses <wn be advanced/ 

After giving dbe chemical princip^ of pfanfs, amt ihe stfldftftfl-' 

hks 

. . I 11.1 .. . iJili^ n i i ii ti. . ......I ■III. i^iXii, 

f^cholfox}*s Jov'toal for March 
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ets fbrfted by their combhatidn, he pipceedi with the diiletrent 
ye^ele of plantH^ aits and lymphatic the cellular tex> 

hire, the iM, and Uieilr tranfpinog pores. Wtere he treats of 
thefe, wewd, iti page 2431 a blunder which moft hatre efcapcd 
cither thd authtnr ear tranflator: atkie has iieen ufed ‘ inftead of 
fptare. He (aye, * Hedwig counted m the LUlUih bdlbihnrani, 
in one furface of a fin]^ leaf, 577 apertures in ode cubic line. 
A cubic foot would th^efore, according to this ObferVation, Have 
about 99 ^, 14 $ apertures.* The calcuTatJoh too, if it has been 
made accotding to the table given in page^ idf, is income^. Afiter 
difeuding the temperature and phenoinena of the germination of 
plants, he proceeds to the ftru&ure of their diderCnt pairs, in 
mentioning the fl:ra£tuTe of the hud, p«' 273 , he 'it^ys* ‘ £^ch 
bud unfolds a branch leaves, which^ at the bate df each 
petiole, ^ain produce buds. In diis manner their giMrth con¬ 
tinues* But this evolution of buds from buds, wouU continue 
without ftopptng, were it not £b regulated that each bud, as foon 
as the biolToms and fruits are perfe£%ly fmrmed, decays. * We 
confeTs we do not underlland what he means, by this, unleis he 
means to aflert what has no foundatimi in nature. He advances 
fomething to the fame purpofe, when treating of the ftrufhire 
of vegetables, near the commencement of his rayfiology \ againft 
which we have already entered our proteft. we (hall now give 
our reafons. Every branch that proceeds fmtn a bud, produces 
one or more buds at the axilla of each of its leaves,, which may 
be either dower buds or brandi buds, according to the age and 
, vigonr, or nature of the tree; for there are fome trees which pro¬ 
duce their flowers in buds diftinf^ from thofe which produce 
branches, and others that do not. The peach, the cherry, tlie 
lilac, and many Other trees and (hrubs, may be given as examples 
of former: in thefe, the flower buds, after tfu^liflcatlon has 
been completed, die, but do not occallon deadi cd ^e branch 
on whic^ they ftand} and, fo anxious has Nature betfn for the 
produ^ion of branches, that it very often happens, in trees of this 
Kind, that a branch bud is found in the axill^ ol the fame leaf, 
with one or two flower buds. Of the latter, many examples may 
be given} fome of which produce their flowery from the fides of 
their branches, cx^gr, the Vine and Eadion flower: in thefe, the 
peduncle only dies after the decay of the ‘flower, or ripening q£ 
the (iruit; but the branch from whieh they proceed, continues to 

f row. Others produce their do|vers at the j»tremity of the young 
ranch,' ex^gr. the Rofe: in thefe, the flower, with ks pedup^ 
and pait owhe extremity of the branch, only decay; but the 
under'part of ti^e branch, where completely formed leaves have 
ftood, continues to Uve, and is capable of producing branches. 

The 
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pUyiWl, tte cjrc^l^a of tlj«^ fleeo^of 

g^cco4»Iour^odf^4wtm tiwaj^ Ji>e %ht, tl^ 4«M»t|^,«94 
decay of tfcc , 4 ?]j 4 tftc^^jroliwioa of tM 
ocfup]^^»s iiibjf^a m4 fW«* 

rcaiomugf^ littjft tumotb^fh^t not fo «MW| 4 a«a 

duced jin %p|fir^t| £Q{np of ]bt« a^;»>asy a««we,»iitk neoe^Taffy 
to prodp<^Mr^^i(W, ’ 'j. > 4 4 . . ( l< 

^ (P» a?i 4 tvs „ 

* wm tyod j?oofifti of patlwi ano bydrog^ s the Kipt* 

low air i»^l« Mrry the oiygen^fs, wiluch w»» ^tmed 4urin||[ t|ie 4ay« 
out of the pJa« } apd uj^tlie i%ht time* when the rayp of the 
wi'Ating'td evOltre m6flf oxygen they exhale*^ throogh the pore«!lof 

the ctttts carbonic acid gaa, lyhich they received fram the gsoopd* aqif 
wftibh,^]^watniof ti^t^ they conW not keep fixed. * 

Thh is^ot citbOi^n fbr one unacquainted with the fuhje^^; and, 
one who knb#tl'‘fbiiict{^g of It* knowa* that there is a 'dif^ncb 
of opinion coneemiog the food of plants, and thcfrfhre wpu}d 
expert fomething more than bare adeuion, Beddes* the 
merits lOote* attention ; for, the knowledge of what conititutes the 
foBd <^rj>tant$, may be nfeful to the prattical agricalturift,'^*i8 well 
as fluent of hotahy.^ 

*Hc Jrfeats very folly of Ae impregnation and genctattnn of 
pl|n|f* a fpbie^i which merits moie attention than is genqrally 
pzif jj^ny are diijpofed to doubt the fexes of plants aho- 
gejher} and £$w of thofc jyho are convinced* of its exiucoce* Iwere 
ql mrplng their knowledge of it to account* We axe 
perfuaded* many good Tarietiesj both of ornamental and ufedul 
▼q^Pfal;^«,imgjM'be obtained* by imptegnatitig one plant with die 
faiuiai^aliOtlHkr nokrly allied to st. Ihair* ^natixevegecabk m«giit 
I ^impiegnaled with the fanna of a fpecics, the inhabitant of a 
warmer chtnafee* pofieSed of fupefitir qualitks find u hybrid be 
jitMlUccd^ jIftodcBmg ibme of the propertves of its exotic patient* 
and yet hardy enough to endoie a lei^inr ciimare. Vegetables 
prodatung Hcmk o* roo«s d 'fttugrior ihte* but defe^ve in^poittt of 
daoour* fwefc^fidl or iiuir!ti^;|pt^itfl% might bo rmpfoyed bjr“ 
coCRthixlarc ^vith odu^ taricties or fpecids pofldBbd of tocfe^quH- 
litk]^ but deficient Id point of fixe* ‘>. 

BhipiEdodies and Anaxagoras ^urfbUteci fexr^ to ikkefab]^^ 'dUd 
llufi^rafttts Jake ’loriec of the differentc of Ss^ m thejCSonrsa 
and ffitne othtt nUntS* and fays* d>at the ftu|t of the 
not germidato ui§|e& fioipcTs qf '.b« A'*®* 

fpaduc <bf t^c Wale. But tftc nodon ^ich the pqc^pts «ad of ^ 
the diucfcnee ht Hit la plants* was by no meant i^cur^te* i 

in pirdcular* fometimesmlfiJEes thf miQe lor^hqlpinak* *i 

^ pliAtk' 
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nhftbit nude and Cemale} which are hendaphrojite. Shr Itiomas 
waa the first who fixed on the etamfaia ad the male 
and |H«tUlom as the female* From diet time die existence 
ermimexieieiicid of sexes in v^etahlest has been a matter of cOn- 
tMvenf SHihng botanists. Ihd enumerate all rhe arguments that 
htre been employed by the advocates on both tides^ and die ex<* 
pethneots on whidh^tttey were foUndedi would both be tedious 
and unnecessary; since the production of vegetable hybridsi hij^ 
imptegnating one species with the farina of another (an expert*' 
mcnt which lus frequently been repeated), ‘ hid; not only proved 
the existence of sex in vegetables Tbevond controv^y, but has 
shown the particular kind of generation which take^ place in 

M.* Willdenow, after taking notice of the principal theories of 
generation that have Iween proposed, proceeds to jrive his opimous 
of each of tl^m. We shall pass what he says oT&quilroiJsl gen&o 
ration, because it has been long exploded. 

Of idle Animalcuiat system, he sayti (p. 825h, 

* Tlie thecry'of Aiitnalcula m the £nnen of aa|^U being canted 

over to the ovadum of the mother, where the new taiteal is fqsmed^ has 
Liet^wenhoeck for its anithor. Some, ^ertfore, iildhe eege^le^knw* 
dom, afiamed preexifiing germs or cordes in the polteu, which, in tfis 
notheris onmdes, unfolded thelnlelms into the future plant. A very 
xeaious fuppoiier of this opinion, was Mr Gleicheu. ^me even wem 
fo far as to fee, under the tmerofeope, finafl.afiei(.itt tin* temep of an aSk, 
and fmall Iwie trees in the poUe» of a hme. Snangi things way be 
teen, if perfons are difpoied tc fee them. Koelrettter^i riiiSacWions^’of 
which inunedtatriy, at otiec overthrow this dodrine* ^ ^ 

* l!'he fvftem of prefinmation, which in former was iWich in 
vogue, » not, even by its moft xeaious admirers, qiuoh intifted «r in iha^ 
vegetriile kingpdom. SpaUnuxani, who, in aniwah, by teeouis of tedniuit 
experiments, ai^empted td prove the prcexiiieiice of'die andmil beiblne 
the impregnaljon of the ovum ia4he ovaries, fiocet^ wonfefiii^ that 
there is no pitcxiftence of vegetables like dmt in animal 

* The Epigen^tt or generation by a cowmiation of thp fioidi rival 

out bo^ by the male and temak, is what moft phyfiologiiw now aUnmC 
as the only true theory of generation, both an the animal and vd^[etabla 
kingdom- Koelreuter confirmed it by numerous expetimeuts, of which 
we ftiall mention only ones He took of the genus Kicotiaoa, the Nk 
ootiani ruftscai and pwiiculata. The firft he d^nveo of all its ftatneas, 
and tecuhteited with poUen of. the laft fpccies. Nieutianp ruf* 

tka has i^.ihmied leaves, and * fimrt greeaUh yeOoW corol» Kicotkna 
pafikanlte^jt half at long again as ♦•>e former, hnd rcH)ndHh, cte* 
date 1e«y^ UUd Wauch longM yellovrifti green C(Wclt. The haftafd ot- 
fpringcf hod), kifpt mail its paits the mildlebetwixt the two fpones. 
He tned lift fikise with more plants, and ilte refaft IcCCrdn! pemdly 
wijdi the firft* 

vut. XI. MO. *r, I* * Were 
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* Were we thereibre to tiittk tlie anhitiMt fi*tiMk, ^ 

eoulti not neccflbe&y Ikaye dIffiMM In ft»nh fttm tlie Mtle |>IiDt4 iMdi ort 
tKie other hand, wfefne tIkO tvoluftiMi fffteti fcSttniM lA tteCATe^ 

hove the M hjihi^ IweiNi^ 

medium betwip both | it certninfy^ theNl»ie, mdojptad fitne jftvln bMlb 

from the Ather And hiodieri and was loHnadi EplgAtie;fiB> * 

* KMento^ hioipe«ee)» coatd only obtaib hyinlla Sy intermiaing^ M-* 
Jar iidaota.’^ Dd&milar jdairts oeter product them, even t1ioii|;h, accord* 
ing to our fjrftekm, diey beionged to one genm. It appeart that natinre 
thus awida nnnatml mitturesu. 

* TJie inftaooe of mulm not generating^ as it was once believed at 

induced «mj phtlofopbcce to make it an axiom, that %hrid8 are 
bai rcn« But we now know a good many indances in zoology, of hybrid* 
boiog very pMda^'ve i ,imd even the inftance of mules doc* not prove 
any thing, as in «am dioiates they are fometimes prolific. Eodreuter 
likevirire found hybrids of various fpccics of tobacco, and lome more plants, 
to be fienle i tbe pifiil in them being very perftdt, but the fiamens not 
completely formed. But there are now fevera! infirm os of hybrid plants 
which retain their original form, and propagate themfeKes. 1 fiali only 
mention a few, wiih their parents. 

* Sorbus hybrida; the mother was Sorbus aucnpnria, and tbe father 

Cm t^us aria. 

^ ‘ hybrida; the mother was Pyrus arbuiifbfia, and the father 
Soibus aucuparia. 

^ Rhanmus bybridus; the mother wa'^ Rhannius alpintis, and ti,e 
father Rhamnas alateraUs. * 


* What miatnres do not the fpecies of Pelargonium produce in our 
garden*? AH plantsof the 2 ill, vd» and 23 d clalTesof l^nmscus mofiiy 
generate prolific hybrids. Linns us vrrote t particular treatife on hy* 
brids, in which he attempted to explain the ougm of Tome particular 
plants^ but unfortunately he has given nothing but hypothefis, hia oh* 
fervarions not according with experience. Should it not, from the uli* 
fervationa made with regard to tbe hybrids of the animal and vegetable 
world,* be laid down as a rule, admitting fome rxeeptiuns, that all hy¬ 
brids are podu&ive, but that fom? only want a warm tKmate to unfold 
the male feoacn ? I do not attempt to eftablUh this rule as quite cer- 
tain i 1 Ihould be happy, on the contrary, would philofophcrs confider 
this more accurately, aud attend mote to the hybrids of different 
efimates, on purpofe to fettib the point. 

* But Ebelteuter made fome experiments, which put the dodtrine of 
l&Pi^enrJ^s beyOod idl doubt. 1 lhall Only mention one of Kis 

tiont as an inftaece. He obtained, as we hive feen, a hybrid Iroitrtlie 
iHcotiatia niftka^ and paniculata. Ntentiana iti-ftint was th« l«t le 
plant, ahd patiicalaUi the male. The hybrid, bfae all tbe otbeia wt^h 
he brouf^it up, had imperfd^ fiafiieas, IM kept the middle betweemtlie 
two fpecies. He afterwards impregnated this hybrid wtth BlicatawBa 
panieuiata, and got ^1 uta vriiidi much more reidsblfd the lift* Hua 
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ht cNmtiiHied tkoM^ f<*tr4 j|Cftcr»tioo« | til!« io. thin Wiff hf ^ve per- 
iinreMlP^ iie lymQjF phnngca theKicetwt* riiliictt int^ Ihe {fl^otiapK 
ytekwkte' #7 tbefie *84 <Mhicr enptiinimta oftna repf«iijp4> a»4, made 
in vinipiiit imjpt, and iifwn other it leetioi deariy eftahUihed* that 
there it oo emrimtioo in plaeti. « 

* Aocoroiog to the theory of Epigrnelhi the»» the dnidl lOf the SMle 
end Ifii^ ere milud^ and jaa o&pring is oUained ffpni tbejh two> 
wbtdbt io forok and propertiei* refemUes both father and ntother. * 
in aU vegetable bybrida, soioe of the lesMiuxes of berth pareota 
are certainly to be recognized} but the male influence seems tO 
||f predominate in such as we have bad an opportunity of examining. 
The hybrids produced by impregOating the iPe/Mtvr Somntftrum 
with the farina of the rapaver Orieittaie, are so very similar to 
their male parent, as Scarce!] to be distinguished; the tmly ctr^ 
cumstaiice in which they resemble the female plant, is a slight 
tendency to produce more flowers than one on a stalk, which the 
P. somniferum commonly does, but which never takes place in 
the P. orientale* This circumstance ought to be attended to by 
those who wish to make improvements by impregnating one plant 
with the farina of another. 

He gives a very minute account of the diseases of plants, their 
causes and remedies, which he divides into two classes, txterml 


and intern^ t to some of the latter he has affixed very fuudful 
names» Medical men will smile to see, C/i/ororir, Icterw, and 
jinasareof con#itute part of the Vegetable Nosology. 

When plants become pale fr 9 m want of light, from defect of 
nourishment, in bad soil, or from injury received from insects, he 
terms it CkioresU^ To the natural decay of the leaves in autumn, 
he has gives the name of Icterus^ on account of the yellow colour 
the leaves assume at that period ;~^this is very ptlcriie. A simi¬ 
lar fanciful analogy has induced him to ^ive the name of Anmarca 
to the redundant moisture tliat is perceived in vegetables during 
wet weather, or in such as have grown hi a moister soil tlian is na¬ 
tural to themu Many of his observations, however, on the dis^ 
eases vegetables, and their remedies, are goodn 

In his History cif Flpnts, he treats of the influence of climate 
upon vegetation, of the changes which plants have most piobably 
suffered daring the various revolutions this earth has undergone, 
of their dissemination over the globe, of thek migrations, and, 
lasdy, of the manner in which nature has provided fot their pro 
S'^rvalaon* Many of his observations are intimately connected 
with ceitain geological ophiioas winch he entertains, apd which 
he hatetated very imlly, wl^ speaking of the change s that have 
taken place In the vegetable kingdom, in conaeqxutnce of the vu- 
tidus revtlistkms bur globe has underlet. & shall give part of 
What he says (p. $82; on this subject* 

Fa . ' Mtt 
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* in plaioi vfiicb contaio t nnirber of Tea pro^p^PQ^ 
ilnountaiiti Prhicb have th« petri^^iicifii oC tbe poobpi^ ^ Alt’ 
/«ai of van'oin eppei» pti mm vHH flantif ivbilcb beti^ kraiL i|^^fenid 
(beir roots deep into the ground, pa if ^ey ha<l gvoOvi tjSCTe 
But experience teQa xs^ they pot have di;i^ttal|y jg^arxat 
thofe fp^a. lx the yrkaitwc mouu^iiit opty* we laa^ 
every jlnog itaoiAtRs uuMtored, aa thpir lBi|odAipna oerix ipfe^ 
the gnaod^'tooth of time. * ^ ^ 

^ We that nwwfttaipotts couqtfwa are richer ioptanta tbap flat 
cmintriea; and that^ la prirmtivt pcm^Qa> the oeiii% «f planti ex-^ 
ceedf that of thd'doetz momitamt. A eountiy, eoa|i|tfiw ^ pfimitlre 
rocks, hai ^n<» wtHch t»ther mouataipoQt coantnei do not poffitfa. 
Id alf pliitii of the funs latitude, however far they may extc!u4^ the 
fame phiita always occur, oply with fome little varieties^ which depend 
On tite dfierence of the &tI. la primitive.rocks, and at their foot, we 
again meet wuh aH the plauts of dat eoputriei. Wherever primitive 
rocks furrouad a pUto epoptry, we find aB the pfaufs of this at their 
root, add eden at their fummits. But ajher afceoding aad defcendiug 
the oppofitc fide, we find a difiereut vegetation, which again expends as 
ftr as the neat mouataioous chain. The hfi of plants of the different 
countries ta Europe, wnd other psrts of the globe, wilt be of great 
ferrtee td us to prove this fafl.^ hfoMr, who will dauht, that all the 
plants of fiat coua^'ei, which were formed at a later peri^, came from 


high moutftaiiioos chains, with noaberlefs intermediate branches, bter< 
fem it. Hence, Canada produces different plants from Pennfylvania; 
Ais agaiU from Virginia $ this again different plants from Carolina; 
and Carolina from Florida, &c«* Hence, the noitb-weft coaft of North 


America produeta plants vriiich totally differ from thofe of the timth-^ 
daft coaft f the footb^weft coaft different plants from thofit of the footh- 
haft. Ifiands which are quite fist, have aff the plants of the neighbour'^ 
Sng continent; jbut if they are furroundcd by bi^ mmmtaiiis, many quite 
fiecuUar ;;d»ot» are to be faund to thma* It would appear firpm thtie 
^As, that fhe vegetable kingdom fitffer nuterlally from aU thpfe 

very violent eataftrophes.^ i^heps thofe changes |oek place only jgia^ 
dpailyr and fevteril thoufanib of years, if not mory^ ebpfqd Jbefoi^AU 
things came to that ftata in which we find them. ’ 

A number df pages are occupied uridh SjmcuUuons this sort, 
to all of wfimh we certainly cannot suhscribe) ;yet fhqy eyince 
much ingenuity, and prove, that M. WsUddnow has nheft u cwn- 
prehenm view of nature. After eniiiner^g a variety of dauaidl, 
which have contributed to the dissemination of regendiies, and, 
umong the rest, the idrare which men have had in tnmepmrring 
them from one Region to iqi^’ther, he proceeds (p. diOffi) to i^na- 
tmte the op^hions le has ^dvrnced, by the (Uneranoe which he 
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Qb$emble in the plants v^luch are to 'be met vith in differ- 
Oflit ^ts, olf j^Ul^bpe. * ^ ^ 

« fiira lias beee &id» it ^Bowq* tbati iAee aad»tt» and 
mianijRiM diaa^ it 1^ veif diffieult «te ifix iiecmrauSp the point 
frott whence'<ncb ptsiitVniginatty We AisU» bowrreiv emkaypar 

«to ipal^ genehd rMh^ks* with tegSrd to the plants lef «lir jpart of 
tbefleba, ana their aooft probable diifeniiiMdo^ is we «telMi|^ ^ 
quamted with this part, t^ptidaUy the eonncnea^ 

•thsrs. Greece only we inuft exclude at prelhnty at we kfoile notltinf 
at all of its botany. Its flora* however, Ueeitfs toneeme from the itfo«n» 
tains of l^iardioia* fsoitt the cOafts of ASa and Alhtca* and Aoao the 
ilU^s kt the Archipelaga. > 

* We fttppofe, then, that plants ave tdiffeMitMted £tmi the higheft 

snountitins towards the flat countries} 'ahd, according to this fnppofltion, 
eflablilb dve principal floras In Europe, vtx. the l^lotthero fl(^, the 
Helvetic, the Avjiriaii, the Pyrenean* and the ^peainian %iish. The 
Mr'/hrrw Jlofa originates in the <toounl!ainft of Norway^ $wedso« and 
Lapland. All thne nonrifii the fame plants, which gyow to the higbeH 
fiditb. Scotland, with its mountains, appears to have eabesed pnee 
with thole of Norway, as both have nearly iJie fame plants. The 
vttli'jfiera originates in the mountains of SwitreiUnd, Bavarioaod Tyro|. 
The* oiouothins of Dsuphiny, as well as thofe m Bohetnia gnji $lihma, 
are only lateral brandies of the fame chain. Att have a ^at number 
of plants m common. The Aujirtea JSira originatea m thetAlpa of 
Auuria, Krfain, Kanntltia and Steyetimark> SCairpothni^ vi^ ^ 
lide branch of thofe. The Pjrenean ^om onginatea in dm Pyieoees j 
*he mountains of Catalonia, Caftilia and Valeittia, nte itli biiaoches. The 
AppetMaa fiora originates hi the Appeoincs, erivsdi i«odAoljmany fide 
branchips. f 

*■ j[f we take the Ms of the plants of thefe five flora]^ m wBl'ind the 
mod marked difference. t. 

* it follows, at the fame time, that various cpiiofnHttm^ ^ tbefe 

floras, after the CDUrinent was fonned and varioofiy cohering, toult hare 
taken plate. Hence » flshthern France, vrkere die Helvetic wpd PytCf 
Dean floras combine* h> rich 4n plams. Hence, la Piedinovt, the floras 
of the Pyraiecs, Hdvetia and the Appeiiines, mm among each other, 
wHhber Iikeuife the fee has carried itiany plants of NorUicro Ahu**. 
flertce, Grcm Britain has partly the Northern^ partly iht Hd\ei c 
Hurt; and, in the fouthern eKtremity of that kii^oin,riil Cornu all, 
fome plants of the Fyrenean' flora, on aboouiH the neighbourhood^ of 
Spain, appear among the refi« €ufsi'dea,Ch;arqark >111111 ftuiSay have not 
Tetafh^ tho Nortl^ flora uommed ,tht y have gut many plants of 
Hie HslvrtU! floesu The kame ia the cafe with C^rmsuy, cfpedutlly in 
inor BAndsnhurgh, which has* behdes the Helvetic flora, of 

the NoHshem. \ ' . i 

flKiheu facts pccur, wjurh miHtate againait bis opiplohrf^* like 
' anther propasen. of theories^ he ia willing to doubt (p. 
jacciujvcy of lihf obiiirvatipns po prbich he' a^e fppndcd. * ' 
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* Bwartz difcover«d no Eutv^ao alpiile f^Cs h tiic C^litaiiii of 
Jamaica, but a good number of our molles; for ifiibsicdt Ewaria litjr* 
gt^etrica; Bryum ferpiEifoliam, caetpiutittm; Spln%aitte jpahiftjtr; 
X>tcrannin glauctun^ aad maCy more. We Icoowi tlial tlai ftodi dl 
moKTes are fo iaiimte» '|hot a Imgle iised efbapea our aiev, tad can cnify 
be obferved \tritb a cOnftdorably magiufyiii| microibopc. Should they 
not* as it» certain thal^ ^hc) are fafpended in tibe atno&btiei have been 
dnven tbtre by fiormi| and» as the din^ was fnitd^j have KMunn* 
ated ? At leant this ^ms to be the only vray of eaphuning Chk Sngnlar 
phentitneiton. But when Meflia ForftetiB met» hi the Tietra del Foego, 
wkh Pinguicula alplna. Gallium aparine» Statice anneriat and Ranon- 
cuius lapponicus; it would’certainly he very d^hcult to £iy* how thdh 
planb came to foch a remote ^quarter of the globe. Parhapt the great 
tikenefs between the European and Sonthein pbnti milled thefie great 
philofophersy though there might be diftmguiflung marks^ vphicby tow- 
pveV) the two gwiiSemeny firmy beheviog them to be ottr European 
fpeciee* did not attend to* * ^ 

Hia history of the acicnce should rather be called a Biography 
of Botanists; for he seems more ansj^ious ta tell us» where and 
rvhen they were beam, what accidents befel them in life, and 
when they died, than to inform us what diey have done to pro> 
mote botanical knowledge. He certainly mentions all the prin*- 
cipai discoveries in botany, very regularly arranged, but encum* 
beved wnth much extraneous matter. We extract ^e following 
account of Ciuaios, (p. 431.) with whom he concludes liis second 
epoch ( an unfortunate mortal, who seems to have encountered 
as many hardships as eyer befel the I^night of Ea Mancha. 

< Charles Clu0ii8, or Charles de TELclum, was born at Artpis, or 
Atrecbtt ta the Netherlands, 1526 . His parents wifticd him to be-- 
come a lawyer, and he w^nt with this defign to Leowea. But he foon 
changed his mind, and* from his great love tp botany, foon undertook 
the jipod tedious and troublefome jouruies, through Spain, Portugal, 
France, Great ^ntain, the Netherlands, Germany and Hungary. In 
^S a 4 th year, he already became drop5cal; of which, however, he was 
cured, by the ufe of ciefaories, recommended to him by the famous 
phylipiaq Rondeletias. In his 39 th year, in Spain, he broke his rtg^t 
arm dufe above the elbow, filling with his borfe $ and, foon after, he 
had the Erne weident Svith hb ri^t thigh. In his yytli year, in Vionna, 
h<* fbrained nb left foot t and, eiirhe rears afterwardB, diflocated bis hie. 


niitfartMw to walk for the remainder of Ids life on crutches. 1'ke great 
pain had diifficisHy bebad thus td fuFer- when wtdking, prevamed hhipi 
|kmi bluing .the sukegaiy exer^e; in ecmfequence d yrhidh be wni 
a^i^dWh a hemiak obftrufSdons in hb dbdomeo, and oalculons ceiv 
|diu^, pi&rahle and luibeakhy, tbed d the o<iw;t of 

jseror, wbeve Im had xeOdtd for fourteen years paft, and ^ 
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JW,invitation as profeffor at Leyden, where, he 
diie<LAj}ri} 6i )^ 99 « pufius was the greateft genius “his -age," and 

an eatim0afttc ze^, ahd' a perfc-. 
viiirhi^ :vi^as ad^ teual^ B^arty ptw^ing phiMjph^^'npr by 
any pF K|» His w^s Ihow n# the gre^t bl^hdiil' ^ iiiid ^ey' 

wii][ .alv^ys i^emaui valioablf;! and kidlFpenfably pecelTary/ ^hp )in- 
nexed tja tlSiem .are heat# ,,i^e %urea diftbS, and'ha deferiptiotts thOTer* 
ly. w,aa « pity 0iat a i^ap .oF. fo great' ni^'“iSipu^;^ve iii^red Fo 
oadc^ *w4 became itpe martyr For hotanyi *"' ' '. ' ^ ’ 

^rom this spedii^eq* pur re^t^ra msw |p3gp^j^if|i«thef we We 
dope, wrong or otherwiae# in saying mat the , history•* was rais- 
naWlt &ey may likewise judge# what prpppu^dii the botanical 
infosmatiop.contained in tins extract# bears to the irndievraot mat* 
terwith. wluch it is connected. ; ■ 

Upon the whole, however#' it is opr duty IU> say, that .the same 
diligence and judgment is disj^ayed in this volume# tkit wc^alr^y 
hfve had occasion to ascribe to M. WiUdenow, wben^pronouncing 
our O|nnion of his edition of the Species Flantarutn m Lkinaeas; 
and vre t^ture, without hesitataon# to recommend the Piineiplea 
of Botany and Vegetable Physiology,, to those ‘who wwit- :ta bb* 
ctime acquainted with the science, as the most comploteinttoduc#- 
toty treatise on the subject hitherto published*’ " • '' '' ' 

The tranislator seems to have understood the subject for 
taUguage he employs is in general correct, > Tn the'Terimnology« 
however, an attempt to tran^te one word of Latin .into one word 
of English, has led him to make use'of some raldrer .awkwaid .eX’* 
pressions ^ v. g. pramorsum is translated hittmt the word#^ however^ 
we conceive, signifies somewhat more than bitten# /. .e. sPmetliing 
bitten before or touhtrds the point; thus, pra^morsum folium# .or 
prsemorsa radix, (for both are given, and the same definkion is 
repeated to each), signifies a leaf or root, that terminates 
hfuptty, as to seem to have its point or extremity bit^n'off, Were 
the bare word bkttn to be employed to express 
any one to talk of a bitten leaf, or bitteh' roa*, he 'would'- her but 
111,understood by the Bulk oFhis hearers. ' BothJ^riiiAmV and cm* 
translated hbiiono^ the same.expressions, should not have 
bpen employed to express two terms sbVory distinpt^ particularly 

as epneet^^ m well naturaliited as to^ ^ demx^t urthp 
En^ish hingiwge. . .. “ 

h improperly translated ji double flowor# Mud 
plmm, a fqll Bowen When a Bower utv^proach fo 
become double# that is, when its petals are double# xrelile, 
the usual rmih^r# provided they do not entirely occupy the place 
of s'taflfnna' and pistillum, it is called b ' eemidouble -wutor 
$ when the petals are so ndmeroire ai^Ptleave 
iw jHjioth ipt jitiimiha wd! piitilTum^ a-double {^s 
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hart i«^te41]F had oocastop to temarki that the rvorld ts 
^ * laid |w^r ffm dtlijgatt^ to those who» m thppursuit of 
some prpf^sstonal object, visit foreign countries, apd asterwi^ti 
Oliver to the pubUc, in p plain unambitious manner, ^ resuh ol 
|the ifi<)nirtos nrhich they may hare incidentally been led to make 
during excursions* ^rom this class of ^rriters, we cannot 
certai^y expect such fuU and valuable information as wenee enti¬ 
tled to xequise o( jlrofessed trSvellers. Put they are exceed»n|;lr 
useful, aMmeyit^orery encpuragemeotj license the stuff ofwhTch 
they ere fpade exists pt all times m great obundanoe, and is to 
be loiind duiw a period pecnlUrly unfavourable to the produc¬ 
tion of the other class.-^In order to contribute our humble abare 
to tlj^ ol3jei;4 we hare ips^de it a rule, not mdeed to praise their 
pph^etioPSSiuibscriiiiinately, but to bestow an unusual degree of 
attentiop upon ^em, as soon aS they appeared > and, in pur- 
Sttsaoe Pf tpis plan, wp hasten to make our readers accounted 
with: the wodk now bofiore us, which belot^s to the same dc» 
scHptiom 

Smupiki though an English merchant, was bom iu Ani^ 
lies, and this dirdsm^tance enabled him to travel, inldOS lind 
480 ^ over cthmtlies from which British subjects, in ge^Cfiil, 
were yXchided. Hia totfr icomptehended some ot the mo^ mte- 
testing parts pf Europe, many of which were, at fh^t fijhe,'ihe 
seat or wHt ; stsfd sdthcmj^^ his professional avocations both "shori^ 
UneAhbr'stay id jplaices limich it would have b^ peculiaffy jm* 
pdrtape tp e<amme^ ind prevented him front enplp¥ing,*h^,tbc 
fnt^%)nd^t pro^table td^us readers, the time w^c|i he 4i4 4 e^ 
jVdfe m 0 fn^w jpt he ha^^ k general, 

^ ^ depter^ pis remarks, fof 4hc,,|poSt 

puttf Ilf ji hooh is accordingly both 

^ ifyves m ooly the nxn^^^unn^tpiufnd 
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jdntnfiit «dMr parftiitf Ihotild ciretifit^iM it within Afc^ 
Stairaw lnsiits»«*^ 0 bl^g him abAoft itt 
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this praife, by l4Bfi:^big,ihat it mikM ^ 

journey through fuch countries as Spain and Italy, without af- 
fbrxHng'amitfctnetirand Iwftrmatieiii. ‘“ThiraWtetil^lS tewrcf- 
ten fi^rmounted, like other obftacles in the ws^ of the ^entut* 
oirtl ttravetkr, Mr Lemaiflte attd jjtr ^TO^itp'IIttntct diadl^^'o 
more of it than thejr would of a fteep a rough knd 
even Mr Kotaebue contrived to gpt khnotfc'bntlfeW the better 
ot iti althougli in his cafe the effort muft hiiVb ^bt!^ far there 
painful. 

Mr Semple’s pallage to l^ilbon, and his tefidente thefte, afford¬ 
ed few occunrences worthy of attention. About the zpiddle o£ 
July 1 * 605 , he fet off for Madrid, by the way of Bdd^cd, 
ylling poll i that is to fay, nding almoft day and n^ht on poft-. 
norfes, which a'^e dunged at each ftage. As the mamnet of Wi«« 
"lethng, and the accommodation at the inns, were altnoft thb^ dm. 
ly fubje£Is which a journey of this fort tould idtroducu to our 
author, we have a very accurate and lively account of thdin. 
The Ibllowkig defenption of a Portuguele twn/U, or inn, tta^ 
fatirfy our readers probably better iban if they had tried 
reality. It appears, however, to be a favourable fpeeimcn of* flit 
accommodation in that country, and, as we ftail prefcittlyv&d, 
far fuperior to any thing which the ndghbontirtg Ifhigdom has 1 fo 
boaft of, > ' 


* It was tea o’dock before we could leave Arrayolos, and thd Ibo 
hrgaa already to be very hot. We defeeaded the hill, and, alter 
mg a few miles, the country aiTumed a difTeivar afpedt hons whir «c 
had yet feen $ the mountains rifing in a rounder form, mud he|^(ndag 
to be covered with trees to their fnminits. Xt was paft l&id«(ta|l^ tMdbse 
"we reached La Venta del Duque, a diftance of three leagUCNU ^ Wo 
i^nd It to be a fingle houfe, without« vyUage pr haudet il^iand 
upwards of a mile from the poil-houle, which aifw fioo^ abny ourha 
top of a bUl. As the beat, however, was npw existflm, fwithept i^e 
fusUeft breeae, we determined to remaia a/ew hours, and acQ<»diipg!y 
entered the houfe, which X wiU defcribc A bogle room or hull opM- 
pied all the lowCT part, oofloored, and iervuig as a reupat hojh to ^ 
lamily and their poultry, which were perched all round* 


oppoiite 
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*10 ^ftUh<^ furprized us by their li^ttie*. On MU 
pkeo ftood^lwo ot thme fmsil aaitow.nicked tart&b fart, 
fd thy Uholtl btuhcA nppatptttii and tini cdrttiletm the firfaSfa 
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lower room* «bo«c ftiur» ievcjinliifMriwintib 

ftirpiftcd wnii ouitiit ao4 iE»ie of two fa«|trf|les lor ftraager* to Seep <w » 
aofi one room lodced vf contoiiied the wealfb o( the £in|tfy* ituno^ 
fignified otfi; wUk to pt, two fowls wpe ipftootlf kiltfdft cot 

h)t 9 piccesv aod pot iota one of the narrow-aedked jartK wt^h^litfie 

water pod otlter ii^cdiepts. The jor was then placed on the hearth^ 
and hot fiwept eptpid the bottom of it t *ed this was the whole 

proceb of fioohifiiP Mpptime we laf down to Qik^ eedi when piled 
to our meah found aU tlyt irichei of Jthe hoaie difptayed. Our table 
was fpread with a clean naphta* two earthen pUtei* ooe direr and fome 
woodp fpooim* and a pitcher of tolerable wine. Hunger made ui^ 
perhaps* edeem the Portuguefie cookery more higblf than We might 
othecwtle hare "done; for we dniihed the contents of onr jar* and agreed 
In pfling^ them eiceelkat. The hmt of the day being pan* we prepared 
to mquni aitr horfes, and* greatly exhilarated by a comfortable meal* 
and a draught of wine* where we had expeded to find little or nothingt 
puijEued our jaurney' towards £firem«w» * Vol. I. p. 

trpon aniving at Madrid* our traveller orders his pmilhon to 
wt the botel called La Craw dir Malta / and remarks* fome- 
vrhat aii^edly* * £ach of mj travelling companions has houfes 
and friends to repair to; but i am a ftranger* and alone* and I go 
9b La Crux de Malta : * which is certainly a pathetic confidera* 
tkm* and yet we own it does not very deeply move os. At Ma» 
drid he remained feveral weeks* and made excttrfkms into the 
weighbottrhood, fbr the putpofe of vifiting Toledo, St Ildefonfo* 
dhe Efeuris^ See* His deferipdons both of the capital* and of 
thofe mtercfting fpots, are extremely good; but we (hall content 
htttlelves widi exti^fling his account of the Prada, which cannot 
fail to ftrike the reader as given in a fufiltciently pi^utefque man¬ 
ner. 

* The prado Is admitable in all its parts, being a broad walk* adorned 
^tbha^idfome fountains, and divided into avenues by rows of trees; it 
bounds the whole of one fide of the town* being terminated at mch cad 
by one fit the ghtp of the city. The ftreets Imding down to ft are the 
broadeft aud fioeft in Madrid* and on the oppofite fide are the gardens* 
fdeafuiwgibdWds* and palace of the Reciro* worthy of the tefidence 
of a prfiuce* aftbough at prefent only ufed by the King as a fliootiag 
ground daring hit nay at Madrid. The fountains of the prado ate id 
general iurmed after antique modds* and the water of one of them is 
me. pureft in whole city, and the only kind of whldi ebe preftut 
king driakf^ water bemg bw foie beverage. One very bfoad walk g* 
dnroeft with thefe fountains* is thronged every fine evening with the heft 
c O Mph n y; and on Suod^s* the king, goeen and royal fanihy* ride bip 
aud dwWa chr onriage rc^* and fdnte the people eonftsmly^aa th^" 
pxft. It in ob^ihe prado that the ftranger may ftudy with advtfma^ 
she duds* the aii^ bad the gait of the Spaniards t far then all |Mtft fb tt- 
yww befi^ him, from tlx priape to the beggar.^ The oobMiti alb^i 

from 
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hnm hii etrriaf^e* and fiianten among lire throng, miwkfa a* 

bottt his fine dre^ «nd omaments at hn bottoa-hote, akhoogii no* 
htAf lancet at them fo often as himfellF; tht^ eiticen dfefiSm bi the mode 
genenu ihrotighont Eurqte thirty yeatf ago} whiift the kmwf deIRti 
that vaatsvre on the jiradoy ftitt wear their etothm thrown orer the fliouU 
dcr, aad thus prtferve the kft reHqoei of the aoemit tr>|ra. AS die 
men stem large cocked hats, and all fmoke (Igavs ; for tkn litter par* 
pofe hofi ran up and down the prado with a kink of flow torch, which 
buroa without fiamieg, and ferves to light the jj^igara* In eppofition to 
them, water carriers, with their poroin, earthen safes and goblets, send 
the cod ssater of the neighbouring fountains ; and the serious cries of 
fire, and freflt water, water, are heard abuse the baaa of the mingted 
crowd. Bnt the wotnen principally attni||Et the eyes of the firinger. 
'Fheir fimple and elegant drefi, their veils, sirhtch feme any purpolc hot 
that of concealing their faces, toe freedom of their srafk, and therr looks, 
aitraflise, but not immodeft, tend to make an EngKihmaa forget for a 
moment that they are greatl) inferior in point of real beauty to the wo¬ 
men of his own country^ 

*• There is one ctiftom which pleafed me much, and which no where 
produces fo ftriking an efft^ as on the prado. ElmAly at fonfet, the 
beUs of the ehnrches and consents gi«e the figori for repeating the fsen« 
ing prayer to tlte Virgin. In au infiant the buff mnltiiodc ui fauliedi 
and arrefted, as if by magic. The oataiagoi ftop, the women veil thvir 
faces with thtir fans, the men take off their hats, and idl breathe mit, «r 


are fuppofed Co breathe, a ibort prayer to the proto^iog Bpwer whiok baa 
brought them to the clofe of another day* After a ihoff, a folemn, and 
not an unplcafing paufe, the men bow and put on their hata, tbe wo¬ 
men uncoscr their iiioes, the carriages drive on, and ibd whole ctqsi^ is 
again in motion as before. Thif is One of the few Catholic cufloma 
which appears to partake of pkty srithout fuperflition, and divefted.of 
altars, candJeiiKbs, tapers and images. * 1. p, da. , • 

Mr Semple left Madrid on the ?zd ojf <^ober» pn Ml Way tfl 
Cadiz and Gibraltar. Havixtg heard before bis dhat 

pofitive orders had arrived for tlte combined fleets to £pU tu 
tack the EngUih fquadron, he was exceedb^y anxfopaip ^ 
battkf or, at any rate, to kurn the event of it { peiWloed 

the yourney as before, on poft^iorfes. The following fhort eif- 
trafl gives a fair defcriptlon of a SpaniQi inxi« 

* We ve^uhed Ocana, a village on the top of a fteep hifl, two leagmee 
fftMS Aranjqez* It being now quitn dark, and the flotm conrianiiqi^ 1 
determined to remain here till day*hreak. As { had formed no 
IMiomi, f was not chagimtd to find fo fow cxualpiiim in a Spanifli imt, 
Ahkmigh drenched to the &tn, Co ihkt tven my boots were fifled irith 
Wl^ir was no cheerful fire, np clean room, m ready antegdym^ 
(ht fide of i large firwplacc, fat an eld Woman and her flanfllier 
oowring ovir |wo or three fmoky bundles of wet bruftiwood^ p wbhir, a 
pnd p fjMll glimmering lamp formed cht ^Mfpiture) Wc was 
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•B td «!hicli I bid idt Jsvmfon for tiK ligy.) Tb» ^ tiwii^ 
iKnMMr, roeeM ttie nrf ktad^,, «iid ihapircd om to 0 rooflis 
tdiiDflgb iJfo ioored «ritb «»ili Hfce ^ kin^ot «m 
•nd provided witib a bed* t b«ff< obj^iged Aiy-diA^b ^ 

wf teppevv «d»«b eondM ef ftwd i« te»p «lf •bd* 
ccArfe^ad And ftrMb l^riig^td a nefi erbtck a kmg 6Hft •^iLr<0e;l>d 
fatty fOflee tt^ m ')^W,lIfeo t «r»» ja$ veadf to oM(« 

flp^jfwed, apd fet Vfore me afmaB ySt^ier 
of laafb tSiiprecipur compodtioi}. mua formed lkl^,fdlc 

<!oo)pae< 0 a 4 tQ | cboff tp go to eed, when, behold an alsrmioig eirt^id- 
apd might make a figure in romatKA. Oh i^iN>Vioj|^ a 

ftia^t wpi^^ hgf at the t»dfide» I found that it ferved to oovtr t ( 
the Attraq^ at i faw by the help my tamp* to a loug dhrb twtdt, 
thoUj^t f ibmtdbtidft it to anfioer iwcrjporpoieva fiHt. for tlif 
sttprdereia to come unawares t>tma the poor deeper, and theh to OaA hit 
tmdy fUtdb After fWmt P^ih, I eoveied the ho)e«g hefbie, and that 
pSlrd up kB f he chairs Ihiihe room upon h, id fueh a maaiier, that with 
the leaft atotkm i^kif Itehft Ittve ftlhm; then, holwhg bolted the door* i 
pboed mry piftdh ready ooakad tiader my pillow j a^, thus fecdied, «n 
•qpHe hf iMgigeri and paletifiiocd afiafitus, fom fdl fail afleep* Nothing 
^Bihed w till the fareifh of day, when my pofidhon oiUmI me at t}^ 
hour i Ittd tpptafntfid* i then took so oppo(tuaay of chamihing this 
dsfadbiil cMernf aad diA^overcth oh gentle reader ! that it was iaderd no 
other than a hn^ wtat vaaU dug ondemeath the houfie, and the roof of 
wfhtcht^mtiig only fifpported by beams of wood,had >0 iome ^ces decayed 
wad &Um in e fh grotmdlefe am often oor apprebenfioaa * I *t 17—119, 
^ indmed em awthor^ like mofi; inveU&rs m hhe Peniiirtibi« ami <h 


lialf, W qt litkif mans apt to perceive robbers and murderefs than 
Is ^imgethtir i^ceifiiuy* Me admits, that he duly fatv bandsm 
tMted iw I ^d it dotft ndt Appear to us at all certain that 
Afdbiidittg a Imell hill, he perceited rwo men w'lth 
Ibfil ''yiliAning up as if to gain the height before him. 

His j^idh Yasli by im meahs uncommon) ftfid they were robbers, 
tfpim sdd^'our mbor fent^the guide dfl before, athl folibwed 
** wh!^. ri^\ baud on his pii^ol iijii the boiflrr, and Woking 
Itpoif] ^nly,* as, they Hood leaning hpon their loi^gihuf- 


difp% of his gutdp bagghgs IW jftdiirc^ Hp 
^i)ticbiM whpjliielaiiebRily iMings wfae^.he m crops p^«tiie 
^koad fidef/Cbuoqvmg t^in^ always td Ggitify ihst 4 fSMdfif 
> IseoB^ cssftskiitisd oh t|v. ^>oe* Whtrm, ff Jut had 

>{!'* 0\ht (*J ^ A 4^1*.,. 
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Ifto^oddoi lie wcmkk hsm learnt^ that by £w tbef|pMltei^ aart o£ 
Aiem*wete<ereetefl on aoconnt of apsne acddeotal* 4eedk& mviog 
h^^efted ffteto $ tite euiie ceretnony being perfo rme d odlereveT a 
perf6ii‘‘bad died idlthool the last rites of die churdb. < ^ ' 
BMtg fhe Htcei* psrf of his joitro^tlieongh Spaing ost e«dior 
ihbf cbdriers proceeding to Hiidftd front Cadtet 

oy ^ VttKbPtxtt were s^ead about M a greatf n&Val en^emedt^ Bat 
(e ataf hept In suspense by the dif&mit dddplcnts vmdli these gatd 
of die result, tjpmi his aittral at ihe dQ those doubts were 

olear^ avays and he learnt the real extent of i^.rfctoij, not- 
w^thatondioE a good deal of gasconade^ chledy aipong the urferior 
cb^s of the people. Ho describes^ in a very intererfing and 
lyriidpg jpuanner* spine of the effects udiich he witnessed ta that 
astonishUig batt}et-«^e greatest triuinph of oor attns» wnddf tip 
greatest of all uur commanderSy^Hand puryhas^ too dearly by hp 
koa. We shall make no apology for trausci^ine pagt of thia 
melancholy aiescriptionu It is certainly rendered iess patpfsil by 
die refiection, that it paints the necessary edects of lawful hosti* 
htys and oSdrB to otir contemplation none of the atrocidies which 
have* on other occasions, be^ forced upon the valoer of Onr 
trooM, in the pursuit of a barbarom and unpiincapied policy. 

* The enfukig morning, being the apth, 1 foirod fevend faoita pre¬ 
paring to pafi over to Cadiz, and accordingly placed myiW ui ooe of 
them with my feddle and portmantean. I had nor been long SbeK*hc- 
fere a aamber of fatkTrs, feme with fmall bnndlei, others nrim nothing 
i!>n them but a fair of trowfers and a ftmrt, aad othcn widi their Srma 
Or he»3s bound up, came leaping one after another iotcMdie boat unMl at 
Was quhe fell, and we put off. They were Freacb failurs, whole vei(d 
after efeaping had beeir /hipwreekra on the coaft, and of eleven huodwd 
taen who eompofed the crew on the morning of the battle, Qabb nmg|y* 
feur, by their own account, had ever again reudied the lai^ IpMNi sif¬ 
ter leaving the httle creek on which el Fuerto dc Suntaldbi^ 
fd, wf open the whole W, and feme of the terrible, m llie jme 
battle became viable. ^ On the north-weft fide, between d |*eim.aii|4 
Kota, lay a large dpanife Ihipi the San Haphfcb f«veQty-fypt«.bTeo4fi|e 
upon the rocks, blHge^ and the waves breaking over tier/ At 
tom of thge bay was a targe French Ibrp, ihe name of Wltteh I rave fer- 
^gotten, aground, but upright. In the centre, towatdr Omin, hiy a 
‘uMup of battered wfiidi, five mr fix fti number, borqd uriih ckddpa 
mot; feme With twd lower mafis ftanditig, oibciwindthonlyvmesf^a 
pfe^ od i bpmrft, and one wfthont a fiugle fftMud^ifdtnaittrng ftom 
tp ftetft. Tliat»** faid the French ^om, *^rfat the ftip bf Ihe 
feiiroMigiw; and on beard of which he svauli^^ H 

« Aa ihe tvind ftrfe edntrary to our etoIBngotttij ’fhe^OXt ang i>ll%- 
cd to iMhCleveial tackua In one of thtie we approadied dhmearihe 
Ihorf, tdl|fc SNf pbuiiiy difeeroed two dea.:;. Imdiiif vdidcfii kSher im Had 
thrown up* Frefentljr one of a number of m ii on horfehtum, w^ for 

this 
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dm -Cblt purpofe pitmM tkt beech, eem^ e^ etMl bteieg 4Wb«e4 tlw 
bw}iei» m»d< e 4gRel t» cIImv« en loot mioef baih^ Skperel t£ 
tbew ce«« gowa aB4 tmmegmuely bepw m ^ I bole m tbe 
into which they ^reggeiA the d«ei(L/. I. iify*-449. ' < ^ 

* All tloe poftefl^ foaiej^iaillf of the temfele^ &«| te ISedib ^ 
^kqwn^ though tgtta% epporeut, were of « wy di|bt«itt iiitww. 
Teo efter the |Kittliic» they wefe ftill emobyefl lo biheg**^ e&Me 
the wounded'V**ed {pe^edieB ufene hourly dl^layed at t|ie wbarhi acni 
through the ftreete folfiihioit to Ihock every heart not yet hardcoed to 
iceaea of tdoOd sad human (utfetiogi. When the aue)eflhc& «f the 
boatmen, and the fare^ing of the feet'the boat! druck agaM the ftont 
pfetOi a hoitid my whwh piew^d the from the manned 

mobct 00 WA hSany p| aSAod in bnngisig 

them ^Aoiti with of much ogi^lBoo^ yet wa they we« 

finely dvefieA it had Wtbh« of the npp^ftmon wf crfbotattoa, ii 
there cou^ be oftenuta^lt n fiiSt a momeot. ft need not be doubted 
thatan£aglil^$iih!||fii wilKoghand to bear them op the ftcpi tp 
their litteva; n( bSk top made xfaeoi ihriek, w, aad I 

even yet ihuddc^ at the remeadbeMce of the found, Oo the tope of 
the pier the,fif«an ina afie^htg, amuoded were carrying aaray to 
the hofi[>iy^ Is «ae^ hwhao afifiary, whilft crowds of fipaniarda 

cither affijM/'oe.laoked 4 ti <a^ith figm of horror. Meanwhile their 
cempaaiolta who had eCbIped unhurt, walked up and down with folded 
aritas a&d downeftfi ey«s| whilft Wouaen iat upon heaps of arms, brtAeu 
furaiture aad hsfigtg#, wiih theh heads bent between their knees. I 
had no ioctinttum t|» fidlow the Utters of the wounded t yet I learned 
that every hofgat^ In Cadiz waa already full, and that con rents and 
chttiK^ware ^jedel to*be appropriated to the reception of the remain* 
der. If, .leaemg the harbour, I pafied through the town to the point, 

I Afil bcheU the tetrible effipfiks of the bstUe. As Bar at the eye cooM 
reaidb the Adc of the Jfibouis, bordering on the Atlantic, was 
o gfrye di ei th'walaand yards, the wrecks of ihips, and here and there 
tlm bodie# of the deed. Among others I noticed a ^pmaft marked 
with the oaasc of the fiwihfure^ and the broad arrow of Kngland^ which 
only taorw^ wy^wp'ety to know hojw Isr the Englifli bad fufiereds 
the Spaniards ftll! continuing to a£&ra that they have loA th«ir chief 
admiral iwtd W fl«<et. Whfie ^rrooaded by theiie wrecks, 

I pm the eroft-treei of a mad whi^it had been throws) ajihoitm 

an^ onKiog my tye$ over the ocepn,^ beheld| at a great diftanoe, {everal 
maSs pnd boiiions of Wrerit fifll |%tt^ about* As the iea wm oow 
almofi cami,*' srith i flight fwell, the produced by diefe ol^edlip 
had in k iomethit^ of a ibhUm^ mriandho}y» and touchoa thp foul with 
a retaeudwance of the fad ric^tudes of humnu affisies. tlie portiont 
of floating wtvck #uSe ^fible Aom the nknpljitst yet not a boat dared 
to veneime olibtalwxdmine or pudeasour to tool them in, fikch was ^ 
afm*uh«OfiOiW kMdb A® fifled their minds, of the eatiny* 
s Fiiial!)i),''ll -mat )«ilet«(ling» although ih a dffiktest pdiol^^ yiew 
from twy that I h«vc i i'Hetto toi thou on. tq obfcHt the akbeot cf- 
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SoR^ie’/ Trmf/ in ^in. 

UBt jpod aced m dkf Spatnar^ and Tmndt^ by s CKSMUbfi ,eilitnitfi 
SpMUfudt mare <^a<i ufoalljrgrave oad feiatty pioi^^ into a pir^ 
Ibund adaochofy* fiemed to ftroggle with bimil^ wwtllieilM OtooU 
feek whhki faia ioul ib/h refourcai agdaft unwilipg «iictBief» dr tatn fait 
age ogaiidl bia pei^dioua tUicB. Toe Freoehy on tho anittraryf were 
4iB«r beginning to mingle threats and indeceat oaths with tlaile oct<$aAof^ 
al fits of melandioly^ which repeated and repeated sroofs of debat ftaa 
contkmed to pre{i» upon them, as it were, in fjpke ox their eodeovonrs ta 
the cootrarj. Not one of them but would hell 7011* that if every ihip 
had fought lilie his, the Engliih would have h^n uttiwly defeated. ’ 
I« 154''*-!58. ' 

I^roiTi Algeciras Mr Semple went to lieghom dnd femtii 

dheoce to {tome and Naples, with a vettorino. Ibn slowness of 
^hs mode of travelling gives him amj>le opportunity of -deltifibing 
the interesting country through which he parsed | itidl he does 
this, in general, with great success, and in a style admndahtly 
lively, without being florid or romantic. We Would only hint 
to him, that his emotions upon seeing the mass of basaltes near 
Bolsena, are r.LtheT more violent than the occasion required. ^ It* 
was impossible, * he says, * to contemplate it without interest; 
and, renccting on the vicdent disputes whidh had arisen among 
learned men, corceming the origin of similar phenomena, 1 ran 
to the side of the hill. I scrambled over the broken ba^ents 
which were scattered about, and, being alone, embraced those 
which stood upright, as if I could ther^y arrive at the secret of 
their formation.* As he * received several severe falls,* we 
shall not chide him any further for being, though obviously unr 
equainted with the science, a good deal more ravished by this 
sijght than would have been quite decorous in a zealous Hu)ao<* 
man. We must also suggest the propriety of givhig cgpmion 
names, as custamhoust^ and !»», rather in Engli^ thstW4|P||^ 
Italian *, but, at any rate, not in bad Italian, (Vol. U. p. 41^$ ami 
would just whisper, that an author who frequently quotes Xiatln, 
ought not to have translated Vir^o Dn^^ar&j the rirgh tqual nvkk 
Oodt (Ibid. p. 54.) 

In the toad to Naples, French troops were constantly seen 1 
and at Mola di Gaeta the si<^ge was going on. The country, too, 
was mudh infesteti with brigands, umo attacked the' French, and 
kiltf>d bo^ dip stragglers from the army, and tlw Frenchmen 
travelling'diete, as mten as they could catch t^em in small par«- 
t;e$, or their guard. In the vicinity of Napl^, assassinations 
were so frequent, that the French oflUcers did npj; vepnire out m 
any distance from their quarters $ and insurrections were so 
constantly ararehended, that King Joseph's palace, to which also 
the public omeps had been ren^oved, was surrounded with lodded 
,1^ artillery. 


T^aviit in fytiin* 
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lifted thM>|)8 iH iSkriiii* 

thdr’b too aejQ^e a ihaft to'^ted^ tlte l^ies and prejwiiti^a tH 
h\$ t-eaid6ra. bf diieso anecddt^ rntf ittflerdi^ bn^ 


to jit urare ivdyi ^ir^pato^lpr and IHcelf tg aiwxe^ Tfmtjfvmg 

tt« j i (» « ^ 1, f > . 

Mr^iNngd&i^medi^a Mc^me from Naplea to M^aina* and 
fitoto i^anoa'coaaud abng making, ^ttte iaxcvTsiona into 

thficnuntiry. 'Hetben w«9nt over to JMIwta^.>aad proceeded ,to 
$iiifiiia, oii^.viiating «e«'«ral of tbe moat ^markable p|a<^ in 
lAmtlRpi^go. * Hta account of Milo ia la creiy respeet tl|e 
moat itftereAtifig, greatly strengthens the reasons which have 

Jong sitme pointi^’^duf du^ tsltndi ks the station best adapted for 
seeming a sdpeHod^ in those seas, and preventing the enemy 
mekii:^ dn hnpre^ion on Egypt. Its length is from ten to 
hnelve m^es $ its bteddth sir or seven. The harbour is indented 
so deep into the land, as to cat it into two divisions, joined by an 
isthmus a mile broad. This harbour is four miles in diameter, 
rHetlf chjd^ar, with a sandy bottom twenty or oaenty-five fa^ 
thoifis not lar from diore, capable of'sheltering an innumerable 
navyt ^ving on each side very high and steep ground, and such 
an entice, as to be at once most easily defended from an ene¬ 
my, and accessible at all times to ships bound either up or down 
tbe'Meditmran^. 

Our au^rVm»denee at Smyrna gives him an opportunity of 
a^pnbis^ the anfos^ents of the Turks. 

^ * A Urge oak fpreads its branches over die principal fpring, and now 
aiid’p|ija Turk may bd feen fmoking in ignorant nappmefb ander its 
ftdAiWjtf Ik^hldeed, even at prefent, and nngbt be tendered Hill mort, 
|Uf u i{! t i h riy calculated for the Inxnries of a warm cHmate^ afTord- 
ieg ^ ^ runakig ftream. 

Bit who Ipedi&ilie knder a gosemitieiit where there is no fecomy 
Oit^ forhfoor pmpcrtjft? Tim TVks are very partial to foCh foots j 
bmtlieirlSi^ifeHm.ftops«nm about a mile and a half nmrer to the 
towsw tmjkejtaie road, wbpe a Iwnd of jpoffite^gaideit attreifts, great 
amobepoytry gfooing,.. ItUttoffoiip^mgre than a foprt vmliksifornied 
batttomhDWftpf itoe%,«pbB4heboi4i» ef the Mele^ QBse%a«4^to 
Bmpfa^.bnt hew * iW* brook# wbki» U hf*f dammed acroC^ ^ to 
ti^j^ifidai of eight On the oppoAtS 

» TO wunffc *W 9 f 

cypiefleSf ^ an old b^ge of a Unj^ uptf, pvt^ whiqh runs i 
lip thc.fr«5w7 of tfiis 

and on the U^rdiw ot ipls! 

^n^jUMtoSi andTtaoksi w«W’} 0'4t?f 
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tl)« «un«I, *»id gjve tliemfelTe* OQ to coffipe 

^loUncio. To tjic^fobi»e» t«|l«w of pi(|k!r» wi 4 

wjylj |i}4}m9H|^'|;p!ftMi«» «M oheat tipe grt*^ 

tto, j»^ 4 «rooi m4(l^feu>i «• it i*ere iV fpite ofTb i^toi- 
tate. aad ^uttefioff of a drutikeo itoan a i 

4>uitee' of ittterilmtoi* whidi is tomeilfloes c^isod for th<!' 0im^ 
dhJl dM jgah 6t a woniaj[« of the crying of a idiila.' Having fidlmed the 
iidlet'^lfAfiy Beat a litih; tamhonrtnet and*go rotnid ihc audience* Klee the 
4 ave of AU Baba* coOe<%ing in it the paras ^a fmail coin)* wfaicb* if 
ftofy has been #efl told* are liberaily heftdwed. 'The rcpre^tation 
of huatati Ufe and inanaers wifi always be iaterefti'liig to mao $ and the 
ftage is founded on pnociples and feelirigt cotaanoa'to ati aadons. 
WhdrO latas or ftiperftitiona interftre to pieaent a dofe eapieientatioR* 
stj^i wHt 'ftfli make as acar approaches as poifible. The^adatOrt of 
ilonds ire die adots of the Torka, and coffiar boafes are their 1:heatre«* 
Bridge is the theatre of %nyrna; and Ariftode hins^f*^ ware 
ha to rife from the dead* could not criticiaa the unity of the (cene 
whichf whether it be tragedy or comedy, a battle or a mamage* the 
hghing of a difpatring lover* or the roarings of a drunken Franjiti is ever 
and ftill the fame* a pond* a one^arched hi idge* and a burying ground*' 
If. iQ3»-2c6. 

immediately after this* however* which is not badly eitecut- 
ed| follows one of the fentimental flights in which Mr Seni{iW 
tK>w and then indulges. He falls into a melancholy muling* 
about the degraded ftate of man in thofe flne countries, and be> 
moans his own lot* in being quite unable to relieve the; fpecies. 
So far It is well and natural enough; but he proceeds to drown 
bis forrows in wine* and actually gets drunk before his readeis* 
after tfse foil >wing manner. * I will be a Greek, * be cries \ * and 
? fee no Turjr near me, I will bury all my woes in momentary 
oblivion. * * Adieu! (continues he,) dreams for thd happlneis 

of* my brotber men* why Ihould they make me uhhappy f* Gm 
me wine* that 1 may forget my wretchediiefs. * As the udne 
mounts up, its efledls begin to be apparent, ,and be calis ak>ud fat 
mate* * Give me wine, whether k be of Scio or Mytclene, that; 
I may plniagc into deUrioos joy, * flee. See, If we had not given 
oUr readers fpecimetis of Mr Semple’s fober prodin^dorui* they 
would be inclined, from this expoiure, to queftion the jofltce of 
file eommetidattcMis which we beftow upon his book* it is* how<* 
«wei^ fair to add, that, whether from fleep, or from drinking 
thteBer, he very fbon becomes * fobeied agsitii * and delivers, at 
ftittmtogth, an eteellent charader of the Tarks and Glieelts. 
Af i^really a Iketeh of conflderaifle dterit, we flndl conclude 
odV'etrfjuEks'faiy giving a part of it. 

* if 4^0 flout Greehs be fighting in the ftreet, a Tmfl centes be- 
fWeeu tboif^ PnAes etoh a diflerent way» and ,addi kicks and*blows, 
tliey mil Ihiger neai cKh ether. They fodk ppod ike ao 
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. f)^ SeaipleV Travels iu Sjula. 

Infilid as of little more vaitte than that of. a brute i . 4 ^ ttot 

feem tn eftitnate tbeir own at a very hj|;b<rate* Thejr have-fiattie t^ta 
of the true military dham^ter are food horfea and Mrjnsi aodiieteil 
the fea. They deHji(bt in tbe pompf and noffei .and .glil!tef;,of waf; 
and they can blind themfelvei for. a ihort time in tbe h^our of bottle;to 
its dangers; but its ioerdant fatigues fopn dilbeai^n them) ;atld ;:aU 
rhoogh they ioArh the Cbriftiana at Coniiantinople and Smyiog, th^y 
tave learnt to tremble before them on the banks of the I>aoubei^ and 
the bonders of the Euxine. This, then, betrays the o^hole fccret «f 
their.hanghtinefs. It » founded on the conqueds of their remote aO' 
ceftora, not on their own tried ftrength. 

* In a word, deluded by the femblance of war, and really enervated 
by lof»g habitlof peace, and by a religion, the rewards of which are en¬ 
tirely fenfuat, the Turk is willing to have a furetalie in this world of 
the cooling fhad^, the pure running dreams, the folt flumbers, and the 
Houris of Paradife. Tents adorped with fringes, horfes gaily capari- 
fuoed, and fpiendid arms, ferve only to wake hint geotly from thofe 
luxurious dreams, that he may fall to flftmber again with a better reliO), 
and dream that he is a fnldier. So much of war as LvtJills in that, he 
does not didikc> But long and tedious marches, painKd ivuunds, above 
all, the profound ftudy and fciencc of war, are wholly urifulted to his 
temper, at once impetuous and indolent. Where it i^ pollible by 
lingle violent exertion to obtain his end, the Turk may i>»a;ced; hut 
dtfoppoiflted iu that drd effort, he retires like the tyger wi o has miffed 
his fpring, and requires a long interval of repofe to recruit h-s I'cattered 
ferocity* 

* The radical and incurable defeds i f the Turklih ebaraftt- proceed 
in toy opinion from tbeir rtligior. Ail attempts of a hgiflatme to de¬ 
fine «xa 6 lly, not merely what is vice and what is virtue, but a'fo the 
daily and hourly duties of the man and the citizen, may form a peculiar 
and feparate people, a nation of Jews or of Tuiks; but, once fotmed 
thr^imtioQ remains for ever iucapahte of Improvement. Such is cht dc- 
fed of the Koran. Its fimpie precepts, its prohibitions, were well 
calculated to bind together the wandering tribes of the Dcfert, but be¬ 
come too minute in fome inftaiices, and too defultory in otheri, when 
confidered as the foie code of laws for an tmanenfe empire. Swathing 
clothes may ftrengthen the child, but, if not timely removed, cffpCluaiij 
prevent its becomin^a man. Mtdiammed fixed at once the moraltiroits 
of his people. He Stetched no Biint outline ; but, on the contrary, 
marked it with fo llrong a hand, that the line of dUUn^ion is for eter 
drawn, not merely between the Turk and the Chriftian, hut betwetn 
the Turk and the Philofopfaer. It is impoifible to be a true Muffuithan 
and a lover and cultivator of thofc arts and fciencc* which adorn and 
exalt mankind, llie Koran ronfi be laid afide before,the foureesof 
real knowledge can be opened. The Englintman, the Gaul, the Ger¬ 
man, and the Ruffian, may each preferve the charafteriftic manpersand 
cufioma of his country, and be a Chriftian ; but the jew or the Turk 
tmift be abfoluiely the fame in all climates* * il. p* 214—217. 
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The deiciiptbn of die Greeks is executed io a more ambitious 
ftfte, but is’alfo very well done. " . ■ 

* It it inapoffible to fitnrey their prefent condition without pity, or 
their chander without foine contempt. Like their anceftoi^ they ane 
ftill fond of throwing the difc or quoit} like them» the olive IHli forms 
a material article of their food. But the jdeaftng delufion can be car¬ 
ried no' FuHher. On longer and clefor intimacy* he finds the modem 
Greek fmooth* but deceitful j boailing, but cowardly } vain, yet abjeft 
and cringing under the moil infulting tyranny; light and capricious 
without Invention ; talkative without information ; and equally bigoted 
with the Spaniard or Italiani but without the fame real warmth of devo¬ 
tion to excufo it. 

* There is no doubt but that the glories of his anceilors ferve, by 
the contraft, to' render his vices more prominent, ttad we not been 
early taught to admire Grecian courage, wifdom, and talents, we might 
look upon the meanncfs of the prefent race with lefs emotion. But 
who can think, without regret, that the defcendants of the conquerors 
of Marathon are cowards and Haves; that for fo many centuries not a 
fingle poet has arifen in the country of Homer; and that the place of 
Plato and the Fhilofophers is fupplied by ignorant priefts ; and of their 
fcbolars, by a flill more ignorant people ? The Greeks of this day pre¬ 
sent, in their moral charaAer, the fame fpedlacle as that of a man to 
whom Heaven has granted the doubtful blefiing of very long life. But, 
however debafed in a moral point of view, the Greeks ftill retain much 
of what we may fuppofe to have been theiq former phyfical character. 
Few amongil them are deformed or ugly ; but, on the contrary, thofe 
iVom the Morea and the w'eftem iflands of the Archipelago are in gene¬ 
ral remarkably flout, with broad ihoulders and thick necks; whilil 
tliofe of the otlier iflands, and from Conftantinople, Smyrna, and the 
coads of Afia, fupply by the elegance what is deficient in the ftrength 
if their make. Their phyfiognomics are expreflive, but ftill lefs fo than 
thofe of the Turks ; and the women, when young, are generally beau¬ 
tiful and fprightly, but their beauty is of fhort duration. The^' are 
food of wearing fiowera on their head ; and a robe fitting clofe to the 
body, and flowing loofe behind, forms the Afiatic part of llieir drefs, 
the remainder being very fimilar to that ul'ed by w omen in England or 
^ ranee. The men drefs in ftibrt jackets and veils, with loofe ticw’fers, 
which come juft below the knee} and the common people, like the 
•Turks, have the legs bare, with only a pair of flippers on the feet. 
They foidom fhave the upper lip j which, with tbeir buftiy ban*, and a 
j^ttle red cap oh the crown of their heads, ferves often to give them a 
wild look, but never a dignified or maitial air. 

* Even Turkilh oppremon, however, cannot entirely deftroy the na¬ 
tural cheeriulnefs of their difpofitions, iafpired by the fine climate under 
which they live. They are fouJ of fongs and dancing ; and thi'jrc are 
fe.w, even of tbeir frnalieft vcffels, which have not on board at Icaft one 
muficiant furniftied with a fmall violin or rcb;ck, ur.d foinctimes the 
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Spaiu]^'^ guitar. Upon the^t bc^ssMM' anion|ft^'«^ Hfitidfty or 
jelling with liglit breez^B alopj^ tlfie eiMill 
^nd (»ten not anpli^fitkg >ir8 j iihd af ikvourihi^ 4ii^ 

the mariners join.theiFv<kceB'tn co&certl - The firil part df ibe^lSnghih 
tune of « God the Kiiig, ** *» ^^ary pt^ulttr «ith? fi» Gdeelet «t 
Smjrnia ; but tlte felcotid is dt^r l^ond their afailkieBr <»• noifoked l» 
their taftr. Tt (aid, ihdeed, ^ that they fddom retain ^ ^cond pert 
of arijf Europdui tiine.11. ; 

Front Sfttyrna our author tirent to Conftaodhiciplot tie 

tnaide but a ifiiOrt ftay^. add then returned to England hf (ea, .. 

We cannot dofc* this ainticle, without once more Tecoiiiinend'' 
ing Mr temple's work to the attention of our readers^ and. re- 
turnrng out^ thaiiks to that gentleman himfelf for the' pleafure we 
have received in accompanying him on his tour. It will .give VK 
great fatisfaclioh to meet him again and join his patty» as .umn as 
his avocations may lead him to fet out upon another’ChcurSoii iu* 
to foreign parts. 


Art. VII. jf ^*ort Inquiry into the Policy^ Humanity j nttd pafi 
EffeSls of the Poor Laws, by one of his Majefty's julUces of 
the Peace for the Three inbnd Counties. 8 vo. London. 1807 . 

'X^ITHOUT meaning to derogate from the importance of thofi; 
* * political laws by which civil liberty is fecored, wc may 
he permitted to obferve, that mankind have gcnerany appeared a 
little too fearful of the tyranny of their rulers, and tome what 
too indifferent about their ignorance. . With refpefib to the kit¬ 
ing objects of civU liberty, this may, perhaps, be right. It re¬ 
quires no great depth of thought to provide againli the ufidi^*- 
gulfed mitrages of defpotifm ^ and accordingly, where the fpirir 
of freedom has prevailed, legifiators have been gcncrallir fuc- 
cefsful in devihng eiFc^lual (eeurities for the enjoyment of thofe 
privileges which are effential to freedom. In the more deh- 
cate arrangements of internal policy, however, ignorance may bj 
fully as mifchicTOus as bad intention j^it is of Httle importance 
that legiflators are defied according to the forms of a frie con* 
ilitution, if they do not know how to ditetl ihdr power to 
the only proper and rational end,' the happinefs of the p^^ojHe; 
and as a ffatefmani, whofe mind is enlightened with HbeTaf no¬ 
tions of nolicy, can have no imaginable itiowc to withhold from 
mankind ibe benefits of his ■wiftlom, the welfare tff the people 
may, in rn: ny important points, be more TucdefsfirHjr prom«s^ 
ttuder an abi lute government, ^ere the legiflators vtt Well m- 
‘ ftmaed. 
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a^inee goyernai^nt^. yhcK ase i^or.a<)t 
orriiu»if:^>lcN ^Jt Jarja lyeiy ^at millaie to yfijribe ?ifi ihe mj. 
iecieft' 0 ^ «E»ii))iinid ^ pas^gnmt abai«» of powt;r i a very groat 
poittieai tif tfiejxitWdF. iphK reAiItt^ nom bifgovernmenir. 
Inferred ^ u^udictous a^empts of tli^r rulers to 
«tnetoate' thm cooidatioar Tbe {chomcis of Fredaric of Pro0]ia* 
and of Jbfepli of Atiftria* for the encourageinent of commerce^ 
were fingularlf pernicious and abrordi and producedt undoubt- 
^IjTy'ST grcsit deal of individual diftrefs i yei;» U cannot be doubt¬ 
ed, that fheir ititeiitions were to encourage commerce, although 
it ^yoiild buve been much for tlie advantage, of their fubje£ts that 
Hiey had exercifed a kfs watchful fuperintendance over, their 
concerns. In endeavouring aifb to provide a decent, ful^denqe 
for the po<ar, the Engiilh legiflature, with the mpil benevolent 
anxiety for their welfare, are generally acknowledged to liave ag¬ 
gravated their mhcry, inHead of havirtg relieved it. . The mif- 
chiefs which their ill-judged efforts have brought upon focicty* 
clearly (how the importance of that lienee, which pri«feffcs not 
fo much to benefit mardiind by exhibiting for tJieir choice per- 
fe£l patterns of political conftitutions, as by enlightening thofc 
'Bi'ho adirdniiter tlie fyftems that are eftablilhed. There js no 
doubt dial the ^authors of the Englifli poor laws were a£fuatcd 
by the purefl: and moft upright intentions 5 and^ yet tlic pra^ical 
evil which has flowed from their erring benevolence, has fcarce- 
ly fallen fiiort of what tyrants have contrived to accompjifli. 

The prefent publication feems to have originated in the beft 
intentions 5 and if we had nothing to do but with the defign and 
inotives of the work# we fljould feci it to be our duty' to beitow on 
it unqualified praife.. The author frequently difpjays a very hud^ 
able anxiety for the .welfare of, the poor} he feems to have be¬ 
pawed uo„ common attention cn the fubjetf; and we can •only- 
lament,- that bis zeal (at kali as far as this perfofttjancf-.’is con¬ 
cerned), fUoutd have been fo^unprofitiibly direiSl^. His views 
00 . the poor, laws, and on all the,great qucilions cohnie€l:ed with 
that-important'fulijeci., are wild and impracticable, founded en¬ 
tirely oit narrow notions, or exploded errors; and the projeds 
of refoTnfiidfwr which he recomniends^ would infabioly aggravate 
(the evils,, which. , they are intended tq remedy, by adding to t3i.it 
.;rj>frfs» pf paltry , device.^ , and artiiiclal regulatmiis by which the 
grt}i^»atrpngem<?nt8 of fbciety are already too mueb obftru^led, 
..Abhuyglvwe mujtdo hini the jullice to fay, that his mind is not 
.jjdtq«d;?iyiibr?^y;4iin)e]raJ, antipathy to Mr Malthas, yet he appears 
.bk * predetermined 'elution to 

-<lii(underj[\^-/bk views. We really fcarcely can e frairt from 
/j tppyul^zing .yrjt^ that ^minmt philofopher, who. nough he has 
■-^x\z; '' '' ^'{ “■ enlarged 
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enlarged the boundaries of fcience, and entitled hidtfel^ to the 
rare commendation of having add^ to that clafa of intfiortant 
truths which have only to he explained in order to coinaiaild our 
immediate aifcnt, yet feems deilincd to be cither the fpoitof 
mifconception, ot the objei^ of the moft indecent and acnindtii- 
ous -abufe. Our author' feems alfo cotiverfant m, 'Dr' Smhh's 
writings, and' really to underiland the plainer dodrines of poli¬ 
tical economy, when they arc brought to bear on a partteniar 
cafe; but' he is fure to bewilder himfeif in general fpeculation : 
his delufions arc not even plaufible: and although he may have 
made himfelf familiar with a few elementary principles of the 
feience, he certainly has not imbibed any thing of the fpirit of 
that enlightened pnilofophy which has dawned upon modern 
times. Accordingly, all his fchemes of reformation confift en¬ 
tirely of lirtlficial regulations and reftraints; he tears to pieces 
the natural order of fociety, without the fmallcft compunction— 
as if there could not be a fitter fubjeCt for the experiments of 
thoughtlefj projectors. Nothing, however, is fo amufing as the 
great affeCtion which this learned juftice profelTcs, on all occa- 
lions, for penalties. The whole of his complicated machinery 
is to be kept right by means of penalties } if any of bis devices and 
regulations fail in their intended objeCt, thofe who are entrufted 
with carrying them into effect, are to be loaded with heavy penal¬ 
ties ; the zeal and vigilance of the many officers, who are created 
by his plan, are to be ftimulated by penalties ; if the diferetionary 
power, which makes fuch a confpicuous figure in all liis arrange¬ 
ments, is abufcd, he has again recourfe to penalties ; penalties, 
in lliort, like the warm water and phlebotomy of the renowned 
Sangrado, appear to be confidcred by our author as an infallible 
fpedfic for the moft obftinate diforders that can affliCi the body 
politic. As it appears to us that the abfurdity of this work will 
generally prove an efieCfual antidote to the errors which it con¬ 
tains, we propofe to give but a very brief fummary of its con¬ 
tents, pointing out, as we proceed, the various delufions into 
which the author has been betrayed. We ftiall then venture to 
lay before our readers a few general obfervations on the import¬ 
ant fubje^l on which it treats. 

Th? greapfir part of thofe reafoners who arc in the habit of 
mifunderftandmg and mifreprefenting Mr l^althus, would have 
fome chance of attaining clearer views on the fubjtCl: of popula¬ 
tion, if, inftead of indulging themfelves in ramblmg declamation, 
tfiey would attend to the very fimple propofition from which his 
dofkriiies are deduced, namely, that the human race have a ten¬ 
dency Co incrcafe fafter than food can be provided for them. If 
this propofitioi’ be true, then it neceiTarily follows., that the only 
■ ' ■ ■ ’ tffwflud 
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eifec^uai etyqouragetnent which can be given tc population ^ to 
increase the agricultural produce of a country \ and if population 
be increased without a corresponding increase of food^ thi'V must 
starve, or, be reduced to the most extreme misery* - Our 

author^' however, .has found out that Mr jMalthus proposes to re¬ 
press the population by artificial checks J and he sets out imme¬ 
diately with declaiming in favour of a redundant population, 
showing how intimately it is coimected with national ^rengtli^ 
and quoting Bacon and Locke on the subject*. Hje then proceeds 
to observe, thiu the population of a country is not limited- by the 
quantity of food which it produces, but that it may support 4 
greater populatbn by importing corn.j aitd th^ a commercial and 
manufacturing country, by exchanging its manufactures for the 
produce of an agricultural nation, can easily procure aU addition 
to the quantity of subsistence which its own territory will pro¬ 
duce. The number of its inhabitants, therefore, depends, ac¬ 
cording to our autlior, not on the quantity of food which it prxi- 
duces, but on the demand for men, and on the high price of labour. 

Now, we do not recollect that Mr MaltJius has any where 
ventured to assert, that an additional population cannot be sub- 
fdstedr on imported corn ; so that his doctrines are no way af¬ 
fected by this statement of our author's; and as to the quibble 
about population not depending on the relative quantity of food, 
but on the demand for labour, it will be sufficient to observe, 
that if population depends on the demand for labour, the demand 
for labour depends on the relative quantity of subsistence. It is 
not money which really constitutes the wages of labour; but it 
is what monc^ can purchase, namely, the necessaries and con¬ 
veniences of life. Without a sufficient quantity of corn, there¬ 
fore, for the food of the labourer, how could there be any de¬ 
mand for labour, when there could not be funds for its pay¬ 
ment r Notwithstanding, liowever, our resources from imported 
corn, there is another circumstance which fills our autlior wdth 
various alarms for the population. Owing to the favourable siaiij 
of society which prevails in Britain, the labourer, he observes, 
will not. marry unless his wages are such as to enable him to 
command a competent quantity of the necessaries and cV^n the 
k’xurica erf life.. High wages, he appears to imagine, discottrng .' 
population He is never at a loss, however, for a scheme } mui 
acscordingly proposes, that, to encourage the labourer to marry, a 
poor ratfe ^lould be imposed in order to make up his wages to 
the suah necessary for that purpose, as if an increase of ptipujtv- 
tion could be supported by donations of money. Another noj- 
^je effect w'hidi would fellow from this de>'ice ould be^,, that 
as high wages raise the price of our manufictui>',^ and thus.dis- 
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coi^rs^ge thcif e^^oitationt. by ^givt|}| the hearer |>«rt of hi» 
wages in the form of a pope, rate, we woukl keep «r^eah)W| in 
other words, we wou^ iTrihe. the tabooTer with high wagea to 
work cheap! , ’ '-a'i ’j-r. 

Next follows what the smthor calls * .A JuAork^l 4edtf^kitiiod‘ 
the e&^s of thpjpoor laW's in Sn^lan4«* He iafbmis 

l^gth> ‘that £^plandhas beenTncreaGogt hncel^e daysiof 
£lizi^th, in profper^tyi in opulence* and in populatKm *, adi 
whuhr we ,mt given Jo 4 s wholly to be a&cib^.tn 

the operation of the poor« laws. It appears to us to be lb es* 
tremely aJb 4 ^<! ^ to-alTert tW population can be increased by 
mpns: of: the poor laws, that we cannot refrain from fubmittit^g 
the following .argument to the attention of our author. Suppof- 
iqg a country able to fi^i^Tt, in tolerable comfort, from tlie pro¬ 
duce of its own territory,-along wltli what it can import^ a popu¬ 
lation of 1,000*000, is he prepared to maintain, that by taxing 
the rich, ip order to give to each labourer an addition-to hw 
weddy wages of five ihUlings, the country would be enabled to 
iuppoxt a greater number of inhabitants in the fame degree of 
comfort ? If he is not prepared to go this length, his argument, 
refpe^ing the increafe of population derived mom the. poor lawst 
faUs in^antiy to the ground. 

Thc> humanity of thofe inftitutions for the relief of the 
poor, is aifo a favourite topic of declamation with this writer | 
and although we fully acquit him. of any defign to do in'-- 
juilice to Mr Malthas, he has certainly contrived to exhibit him 
in a very unfair and unamiable light to his readers. After 
complimenting him on the opennefs and bolduefs with which 
he avows his doctrines in the face of popniar obloquy, he. ob- 
ierves, that k is,, however, a matter oi great joy to thpfe who 
differ fi;om him tn opiniem, that * in indulging the finer feefingc 
of. the heart, they are at the fame time promoting the beft tnce- 
reils of the coiimry; that in encouraging marriage, and* as they 
believe, h^ppioefs and morality atpotig the lower orders,-<>-in af- 
iiflii^ women, at a time when they are mo(t of all in need of 
comfort and fupport,—-and in helping them to rear their ehUdfen 
in ibundnefs o| body and mind, they ;?re employed in pt^paripg 
the infirurnents of tfreir country’s welfare and pfofperity* a^.noc 
fowing t]^ feeds of wwt, vice, and mifery that 
trffnbl^gimh{^ngiifr^£ 9 H',an^wr^U^d»fJs^ tficy ate .-not be** 
upon.. 4 alenete the encpuragcmoits dpe only m virtue-and 
^'ullEiy, * In,,what part of the Cw on Pj<^ulatioi% we<|»ca jeatw 
^ aiky^are men forbid to * indulge the. finer, feelingOjof j^e^enrtsf 
^ < ‘^fi,,ypQmeo» wheniltey are jOiiofi of all in need pJf nopidblt 
^ i’. 9^r ^ .iim^ of;Jifo?frdf 








cold and- ^wretdMdnels ?' Mr MaMiu# t^MWy in raW 
tibus parts of -hiB work, that tf it Were fioffible t6 idrair,' fton* the 
refoorces of rteh, "the means of aihefibrathig the ootlditibh of 
the poor, he fhouid have no objef^ion to impofe 
airdiment far* that piirpbfe. But if ‘is 'l^dcafiife' tht^, 

Inilead t^^refeumg the trembling UntbS of age' iimand 
wretehedhefs, * arc a mOft fertile fdwdo of wlfery tidjtll^ poor* 
that MrMalihus wiihes them to be |rad'tiaH;f ibbliihed* We do 
not, therefore, fee the neceffity of f«ch ai4 oillcittafious pira^ bC 
the * finer feelings of the heart* upc^ this dccafiori :■ to tky dte 
kaff of it, it appears to be quite ufekfs and Inapplidahli^ X 
As far as the principles of Mr Malthas iefpedpdbhbi:li^|y;i rt« 
do npt think they can well be eontrovtrted. ‘Bht'k'ddltsttcltapp^ar 
to us, that they furnifh a rule for the eitereifo 'Of priWtfO'bhdrity. 
There is an edentiai difference between public atw'^hriittfbOhc- 
volence. All khemes for the general relief of thO 'pdqr hiull' 
proceed on views of juflice afid policy alone; Thcte is a* rift', left 
profufe liberality (hould encourage improvidence, or^'prTOUCd 
other oiifchiefs, of which we may not be at lirfl aware: We 
not only look, therefore, at the particular objeQ to be rdkvbd* 
but we muft conGder what may be the effeO: of our ekertibns-pn 
the general happinefs of the community. In the chatitkW 
nations of individuals, the cafe is entirely difftrenti^^ the^ pi^c- 
lice of benevolence i® enjoined to thofe who have neither thh 
capacity nor the means of being informed about the goietafgood; 
^eir therefore, is to relieve mtfery; and the princiW^ 

itbje^ of their inquiry will naturally be, the nece^tkif of'the 
-rbjieft on whom their charity is to be bellowed.'' 'Ihdre is no 
danger that the liberality of individiiaJs will eVer Bowfo ecrtaniy 
or fo abundantly, as to dtaw after. it any fort-of dcjjendetfw- 
IVivate benevolencse, therefore, far from appe:i‘^g'''as''dW ftWn 
judge of human fr^ltics, relieves, not thofe only Who'hWe fallen 
into didrefs from no fault of thehr own, but thofe klfd Who Have 
no plea to offer but that of adiual vrretchedhefs: genuitre biiheVi^ 
lonoe, in (}iort,’vifhs and relieves diffrefs without 

S lmo its caufe, wherever it is ^ be foupd;' ’Wc-cannot 
fore agree with Mr Malthus^ that the*’ hWid of piiVkte 'benO^ 
volute® fhould be very fparingly ftretched Out, fbV thV i4h0f bf 
.hok'who have involved thennclves in difficulties by ffe impfu^ 
dehceof an early marriage. ^Vhatever bad 'iOflteifts a' pisoj^fi^ 
tO'carly inaVriages, ainong the Lbourihg Ola^ Of 
nltyi inigh^pToducd on the genev<»l date 0l :fod0tyj'yet the^pfiti rt r- 
7jf>it5be-iiKl brror) is, ‘«dth rmpc£i to indivldinds,' 

Kinldy arid, ^et ff tneri^ or demerit k to be taken as fhO Tcale By 
syc ^ io' moafiik opt our bejtcimtehcc| We db ib^'Hy kOy 
’■ ^ meani 
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DY^wif^Mnk that they will ^ace4 at tite bottom'Cif it; On the 
ojthee band, however, we cnnreJy concitr with Mr b^thixs. that 
they are not pro{M^ obfe^ ctf puMte charity, becaofe the certain* 
ty of this refooi^,wot^id ^>i^j(lycrea^ the mifehief which it 
is intended to reKfive, 

Our authenf, after having recovered from this burft «f philan¬ 
thropy, endeavours to obviate the obje£lions which have been 
made to ^ poor laws. For this purpofe he extenuates their 
evils, wHeh; he ciaffes with thofe petty irregularities from which 
no comfurehenfive arrangement of policy can be free 4 -and de¬ 
claims agsnnft thofe, who, in political contrivances, aim at theo¬ 
retic perfe€lion. Inllead of being difeouraged by the evils inci¬ 
dent to the we ihould make new taws (he obfenres) to 

couqtera^ thefe ei^s* He accordingly propofes a fcheme of re¬ 
gulations, fcHr excluding thofe who have not been provident and 
iavifig when they had it in their power, from all participarion 4 n 
the l^efits of the poor laws; which has only one fault, namely, 
that it is utterly impracticable. It would alfo, he imagines, tend 
greatly to produce economy among the labouring ciaffes, if oihccs 
were erected by government, for receiving such trilling fums as 
they ihould have faved from their eaniings: parilh ichools, he 
thinks, ought alfo to be eltablilhed for their inftrudLion $ and 
cottages, with three or four'^acres of wafte land, Ihould be bellow¬ 
ed on thofe labourers who have brought up three children, or 
more, to a certain age; provided, however, they have given them 
fuch initruclion as fiould feem good to the hgtjloture. With re* 
fpe^ to pfiices eftabliihed by government, it requires no great 
fore%ht tq> perceive, that it would foon turn out to be a moil 
ufelefs ridiculous job. We know of no labourers who have 
either the opportunity or the inclination to lay up money: when 
they fave any thing from thdr wages, they generally depofit it in 
the fund of a frilly fociety, as a refource agaitdf heknefs or 
old 3ge.j £f, however, a labourer is determined upon hoarding, 
he will'Always find fome creditable individual who will pay him 
interefi-for the fmaileft fums; he mull, of courfe, be fubjefled 
toall ^erilks of odter lenders, and mud, like them, exert his 
vigilance to avoid them* But, in truth, it is of naore confe- 
quence. to obferve, that this watchful fuperintendance over the 
poor,rr:tbt8 condlapt tamperm^ with all their concerns, which 
have, infeded the higher orders of ibciety, is calcu- 
lat^tq Teduce them to a date of the mod helpleis jgnorai^e 
and iniiptovidenee; and, by difpenGng, in. their cafe, with t^ 
e^erci4 of all thofe virtues which deer other men through 
the hazards oi life, to drip them of every energetic and maidy 
qjua&y. The cdabHfhment of fchools for their indruufkion might 

certainly 
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ifig c^tA^ for itose who may hsm* iMroegiil 4 ht^ ciliildTen 
to a ceict^ agO) beai^t« being £mt^oMn Its ptlttdjpde* seems 
iguite impiacti^blr. vbleQ. have sttffickmt ' inches’ fi$ bitng up 
their children with decency and propriety withbwt 'any rewards 
and if they do ntA find a Sufficient recompose in the feelings of 
their own minds, we do not think that the prospect of living in 
an eleemosynary cottage will furniih an effiectual inducement. 
BeriSdes, how is it certain that these cottages would be bestowed 
on meritorious objects ? It appears to us quite ’as likely that they 
would be the asylum of indolence as of industry^ The great fault 
of all complex contrivances is, tliat they are apt to he pervert¬ 
ed from their objects by those who are entrosted with their exe¬ 
cution i and they always pi ore, sooner or later, a receptacle of 
die most pernicious abuses. On reading all these fine schemes 
for the benefit of the poor, one would nafurafty imagine that 
they must be in a most wretched situation where nothing of Uiat 
kind is attempted for , their relief. In Scotland, however, we 
have neither government bank offices, nor cottages, nor work- 
houses, and yet the condition of the labouring part of' the com¬ 
munity is extremely comfortable. They are provident and ^ts- 
nomicaJ,—•principally, we believe, because they are well cdiiteat- 
ed^ and not liable to be debasetl in fheir habits by,a system of 
poor laws. " 

From one hopeless project our author proceeds to another e- 
qually hopeless, namely, the employment of the poor. ’ Before 
rile expediency of any plan for this purpose can be admitted, he 
must prove, first, that the fear of want is not of itself a suffici¬ 
ent stimulus tO industry ; and, 2dly, that where plenty of work 
is to be had, those who are in want of it cannot se^ itout foi 
themselves, without the assistance of She legislature. The la^e 
for the employment of the poor have, if seemsi > fallen intd al¬ 
most total neglect} and our author, with his usu^ sagacityi in- 
jfers, thht t^jeir e^^ecution must have be«i placed in imj^Opet' 
hands. For amending this defect, he proposes a very compli¬ 
cated scheme, into the details of which, however, we really 
cannot enter particularly. Several- parisl^s are to be erected 
info a district, over which one officer is to preside,-^-his dili¬ 
gence and activity to be encouraged by rewards, and ^fiaitedf 
by hfavy ptrialties^ As a centre* «f gener^ communication fob 
the whole country, a Board of Commisskmers b to bb esta¬ 
blished in London, * consisting o{ the most fM^kc^ned and w-' 
gentlemen of large rorturiei well acquainted wdth the 
oommefeial and agricultural interest* of their country $ serving 
whhOut salary i and hound to the strict discharge of theif dttty' 
' under 



ttMiirpmalHtf* * Afif paatiiitlltf 'i^poshspn on the^p^of iJie 
^btrtct oificety to be ali^ ^nnl^d >t«itb hofu^ pxntMa .,.: 

A w^ole cblpt^l' is-n^sct' dd^« 9 ed ;to 4 n .faquir]r into^.tfaOiC^ttm 
9 f the attgmentiftiid» winch te i^n'^aoe^ tit ^ poor . drate^^ 
which is in a |r^t «rma&ttre^^actciibed^to ihe great rise , 
prke i'^Our au^or >theii^ pioeeod 9 > 

to inquire, why; England, which was Ibrmerly an ;m^psx[tmg 
country^ ; Thia he ieun^ io confer 

as ^elchief citato of tlied^trifes&est^ the pooft* and he acootd^ 
ingly «u||g^S yartous/plane ftir Temoving it; all ot hfnffc 

for thi^rwjfci; the ihcraato of the agn^ltural prodoce^of the 
ceanli7» iOot belie^Oj that,' if the cotidition of 

the po^ in England be depressed, it is at all owing totlw cir<« 
cutnatanceof Our importing cbm, neither dp .we think, the evil 
would be pernittnently ttemoted, by ihcteasing the quaadty of 
food produced in the country* The condition of the laboutcfr 
de^dsoA the relation between the supply of food', and the 
popuhtion'among whom the food is to be divided. It is a 
matter of ito conreqdefice to him, whether It be produced in the 
cahifftry^ or whether it be imoortcd, provided dtcre is an abund* 
aht dupply. If his situation is depressed, an increase of agricui* 
rural produce will no doubt relieve him far a time; but popular 
fibn w^l sPbn inciease, arid the isame difficnlties will again recur* 
It is nPt <m the absolute supply of food, but on its relative sup-^ 
ply, that the condition of the labourer depends} and this supply 
wfll be great or smaHf'according to the degree in which the pre- 
iT^ke dteck topbpulatioii prevails. As an addh;u>ii to thee- 
griculturai prodijce of tlie country will not, however, prevent 
thfe'feciritence of 'our author has another recipe for that 
purpose.' H€ 'proposes to transport 2 . 5 j(KK) Chinese to the Cape 
of GbOd HopeV^fbr the ptrpose Of raising a' surplus supply of 
food, Which w-'/’to he in part collected by the govemOf in pay^ 
uiefti^^of, rasfesy'and warrfioused, ifntil the state of the supply 
shartf beknOWh in Britain^ where it can be ^imported if rt^uivetl, 
and, if hisrf, itis to be exported to other Countries, even at a lo«ss 1 
It fs' tjhito amtiring to consider but’ author's schemes* Mefbre 
such’a'projector,- all sbrftif dilicuiries vanish* ‘ Even the ordina- 
tf oj^ations of hatorC aw accelerated, ;if they happen to be too 
810^ fto IbdbSed jtheV generally late) fOf bringing his projects ro 
nvaturity, The Work ConHufles ivith a Inoptisil fOr 'tendering 
evety-spe^ bf jbeoine raftobjfe to the poor laws; As the sys- 
“PjP^s to us to be tadibally Wrong, tee should 
^itled^ ^ *by which a greater sum would- bC 

pbllfebted. author's ol^tct is indeed bot to wtreato the bufi 
Itof IcFdito^^atc to mote c^tddly; We haib W dOvlto, howr 

ever, 



t^7* int^ ihtr 

eyi»,'that ihe t:cmfeqp»fice wouU iht 4}QlIe£lio9 of a Jaifet 
ftttn, whi{^< ^ 0 ^ Oidy iervo' cbi^iKkApef 

aod} inftffittl eef iretlc^g thr poor^ to reo^tar ^htc^ 

Haidng‘11077 cOncfaiKlod iwmi!|fis ^06'the w^rl(^M^ u% wo 
iaf ,WfofO gtfioral viow of th^ fpi^ain^ tonr 

<t^f 4 >f ail tliofevfi^ns which haivho 60 ,odo{»ted'lar af|M^$^a£||ig 
the jccffiii&ioo of, the poor. i, .. , - 

When per£c»» belonging to ihafl^c^^alsof .ibetetf whom the 

reiiiaxB cl^ed^ lodgecl and fed, fall u«o mlfpry-and 'pot 

thcoh^ ahy fanlt of their owm but! hrom the :ytfiiati0B^,.pioei- 
dence, ft appears, at firil'rtew, lo be eaoqsdtngly jujfl 
able^itbai tlwfe who have profited:by thehr ifidewfiin the 
day^ ef their cahmity^ help to ntitigaie their - In frder. to 

give etlcf^ to this apparently benevolent principle, viniouavlbhcmea 
have;been ftiggefted.. It has fomethnas ^en prope^d to regidato 
the wages of labour fo as always to efifore to the JUboinei a cptia* 
potent command over the neceifaries and fimpler luanrie^ oC life ^ 
at other times, large ifums of money 4 iave b^ levied on the rt^h 
to relieve the fuderings of the poor j or when labour wa$ A^>pdf« 
ed to be fcarce, plans have been fet on foot for their fdpport by 
itndiiig work for the labourer. The in^iolhhtliiry,. how^ir^ :Of 
railing by artificial regulations the wages of diole wh!O;^0t]^.'Or 
of relieving their fufierings when their wages are inadi^aa^,; ^*^ 
thvr by jiving them money or by furnilhing them wi^ work whei| 
the efi^nal fond for the fupport of iabour has decline^ t^n 
> cry clearly demonftrated by feveral writers, pairticadarXy bf 
MaJthus, whoie reafonings have thrown quits a new light on; tliia 
inteieliing fubje^. . -1-. 

fn the fyftem of Englifli poor laws, o//thefe .e^rpfi^ 

dients are occafionally made ufe of to relieve the'^ifbefies^ot the 
poor. £fy the 43d of Eliaabetb, the juiliees.ore empowered 
levy a general afielfment for the relief of the im|^^nt } they are 
alfo required to fet poor children to work, or thof7.^^ho w able 
to work and cannot find employment * What is this 
thus observes) but faying that the funds fw thpe^imintem^ce of 
Uhour in this country may be mcreafed at wiU, and Bfitlmut 
limit, by, the j^at of government^, or an alTei^^ .the 
fears,? , Snri£l|y fpeafcing, this claid^ is as, atyog^^ kn^ af 
furdi as If it had ena£led that two ears of wheat ibonid ind'u|u^ 
grow* where one only had grown ^beforci,^.-.Canute, ih?! 
commanded the waves not to wet )ah ^ncely iii 

geality a^umes^a, greater pow»r over.^be natu^ ; 

rqaa^ ure given to the oyerfeef ^how tQ,mOiSea^,thb^ltidi^.f^ 
the'maintenance id labour i the ne^^t'y of fndc^i^, oop^o^ 
and in the i^hrj^ini^ of^iricaltueal c|p|> 





llO Infuir^ itiio tkf State the P$£r* 

talf h not infifted on^ Air thk forp^-} bu^ it is ezpe6bd dot a 
miFactilods increafe of tbefe funds IbotUd immetUatdf loUbW an 
edi^ of gorermtiotit made at cbe difcretion of fome ijgnorant paiilh 
o£&cer* * 

, The fame gtvei to ihe j^dllcos an Unlimited |>ower of fenvy^- 
ing -vrhateircr' alfedment they n«gr diiitfc neccflary Ibr the febef 
of the poor; it enabtes th«»b alfo, to Jo<ige who are & o^e«£is of 
pubiic ebanty.-^ Nothing- is (o contrary to the Spirit of found 
kgifiatton^ as the unneceflary creation of dlft^etioiiarf power i 
and it need excite little furpiifC} 'when the legiflators of the 
laad| abdicating their natural fum^ons, have confided the 
eterdfe of fitch a deltcabe trnfi <to the juftices of the peace* ^t 
abufe and corrupti<m have beaa the confequen(^« To provide a 
full and certaiti rehef, even for-the infirm and the ioqpotent* muli 
tend to render them be^;arly and improvident. But in ^iglandi 
the obje£fs of parochial relief have been greatly multiplied. L' 
has been thou^t neceiTary to ofier charity to the labourer in full 
pofi'effion of health and firength. And* what is ftill more re- 
vdlth^ to every idea of found policy and common fenfe* the 
quantum of relief given to him is proportioned to the high price 
of corn; which is the fame thing as faying, that he fiiall confume 
the fame quatttity of fubfifience when it is fcarce, as when it is 
plenty; when it is not to give him* as when it is to give him; in 
flioiti that the great majority of the community ihall never fed 
the prefiufe of fcardry. Agreeably to thefe notions, a table was 
pubUfiied for the information of magiilrates and overfeers* in 
winch the fum necdTary for the fupport of the labourer was 
computed" according as the price of bread fhould vary, or as the 
hbooret^s fiimily fi^ld be either fmall or large. By this mode 
of comptttatkin* it may eafily be conceived, what an -enormous 
afiefiment would be requtfite in a time of fcarcity* to give to the 
labourer the fuiai necefiary for his fupport according to the price 
of bread in 179 y. Twenty-^five ibiliic^s in the week was the fum 
allofttedfor the fuppott of a labourer with a family of feven children. 
Thb principle was a£led upon very generally during the fcarcity 
of 1795, and during the fcarcities auo of ly^yand tSoo; andtbe 
weekly alJourancc which labourer reived frequently exceeded 
his wage& Mr Bl^htts mentions, that he has known a labourer 
whofe eafidt^ ambuntod to ten fiiUfings per week, receive fourtedi 
fhillings from the pariAi. * Such inilances (he obkrves) could not 
pbffibly havebeen imtveTfel, without raifn^ the jwlce of wheat 
very much hi^er than it was during any part of the dearth. But 
fimilar mlbndts were by no means uiirequent; and the fyftem 
itfdf, of mcafttring the relief given by the price of grain* was 
general. ’ After being made a.’quainted with thefe fafis, it need 
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CKcite voy little forpriCe) that the fooi^ Imrs, 9$ ^ idmi* 

niftered^ inave fuec^ed in IbrnejEneiifure dn 4cl^s§.tbe cha- 
rjwSler of the <;»mmoti people in England i andithkj in.i '^ae pa- 
Tifhes^ every fourth man receives parilh relief. The ehot^on.s 
. huns vhidhi have been Squandered -away for the of 

efnahling the labouier to cpnfufne the Sonie qiuintiiy, o£ 4;;qfft^^hen 
it is Scarce as when it is plenty, have an obvious tendency to raife 
its money ,prkt, iond thus tff depjrels^ the condition pf . ad thpfe 
who do not receive ^arUh relief. poor laws thus comrihu^; 
to create dw poor whom they maintain, f : . 

'When there is a fcarcity of fubA^ence, it is perfcB^y evident, 
tint want muft be felt fomewhere 1 and evep iS it u^ere poiTihie 
entirely to relieve the labourer, the evil would not: b^. removed 
it would be only transferred to another clafit of the cpinmpnity. 
The good to he done in a time of fcarcity by pecuniary contribu¬ 
tions is quite partial: it does not even palliate the general evil; 
it only relieves one perfon at the expenfe of ancubpr. The 
middling clafles of the community, were, according to Mr 
Malthas, vifibly depreffed by the extravagant hwgcfles w,h»<d» 
were fquandered on die poor in 1799 and t8oo. Add be 
(hows, clearly indeed, that this mull have been the,cafe. The 
reafonings ol that writer on the fubje<£i of the poor laws, -are 
truly admirable for their clearncfs and their originatity. Xhe.cvils 
which were at that time produced by the InccpAderate profuAon 
with which parochial relief was granted, were too vifi^ to e- 
fcape the notice of the mod fuperhcial obferver; but while other 
writers buhed themfelves in criticizing and in amending p^y 
details, Mr Makhus went to the bottom of the evil, and flawed 
that the fyftem was fo vicious in its principle^ that no am^- 
ments could render it beneAcial. Even if eighteen filings in the 
pound were levied for the relief of the poor, Mir M^thus.ihQws, 
that the poor would not be relieved. * Great changes (he ob- 
fcTves) might indeed be made. The rich might become poor, 
and fame of the poor rich) but, while the premnt ptoportion be^ 
tween the .population and the food continues, a part of. fociety 
mad nccedarily k diiEcult to fupport a family ^ but this dlN 
Acuity will necedarUy fall on the lead fortunate members.* That 
thopomr laws may mitigate cafes of fevere diftfsfs, appears pro¬ 
bable* But when it is confidcred, that they oeced^y require 
a <fydein of harih and tyrannical >redTatnt*<-that they pbd^^ 
the i>ec^ circulation of labour—that they are a condant fpurce .of^ 
tynriny, eontentioti, and lepl wrangling, and that they tend to. 
produce aAenation between me, rich and poor, retukring the 
poor thatiklefs and beggarly, and the rich hard-hearted i we may 
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#dl inquire whether the gf>o4 pro^acr> eot^ ast he 

{irocuted without fudi a bmental^ drain of attetukni ei^Ia. v. 

The mi£l^f induced hf she«pQor htvs> Ceetns to We^hoen 
Ktiifteil on hy almoi^ every writer m the fhhjedl \ and SauMtst 
in the eioeUent remarks with which he tdofes lus hiftor^ feems 
to be decid^y of opimon, that they ought to be 
Moft wrimx^ however^ ob^eti^ radter to die adminift^ibn of the 
poor laws, to the principles on which they are hmnded v smd 
they have accordingly fug^iled vartot^ impioveznents a^ t* 
mendations. They put down the pcfeat fchcmc of regulations, 
in order to m'ake way for a fet of their own, which are no doubt 
fulEfcieiitly plaufible m theory^ but which could not be reduced 
to practice, without producing. the evils already complained of. 
In 1796, a plan for reforming the poor laws was brought for¬ 
ward by Mr Pitt, full of device and'regulation, provided wiili 
work-houfos, fchools of induftry, 'faperintendants, viiitoi^ watX'- 
houCemen, juiUces of the peace veiled with large difcrettonary 
poweis,—^the whole a mon complex contrivance, and leading to 
every fpecies of abufe. Another plan has been (ince brought 
forward by Mr Whitbread, for the avowed purpofe of render- 
the poor laws obfolete. Tins deHreablc obje^, was to 
be edk£led by the ddabllihment of fchools, where the lower 
claSes foctety might be inftru£led, and gradually fo im¬ 
proved in their habits, as to be fet above receiving parilli re* 
lief. However highly we may approve of this inititutioii, and 
however much we may have been furprifed, that a plan for im¬ 
proving the faculties of rational creatures Ihould have met with 
any obwu^ion, we doubt much whether it would have brought 
about any general change in the manners of the EngliOi popu¬ 
lace, pardci^rly while fiurh a fource of moral depravation as^the 
poor laws was foifered to cxifl. There were other regulations in 
this plan, of which we have already expreiTtd our opinion, fucb 
as the eiiabllilhment of ban^s for receiving the hoardings of the 
poor, and the ereiEIlon of cottages for their comfort. The grant¬ 
ing ol honmary badges as a reward for decent eondufl, feema 
quite fantafUcal. 'Hie great point in all thofo arrangements ought 
to be, to hee foeiety as much as polhble from burdenfomc rc- 
Atakits. And we cannot help thinking, that legiflators would 
fnebeed much better in tbeur plans, if their minds could be wean¬ 
ed hmmihat love of device contrivance with which they feem 
to ^ve been m all ages coo much infe£led, 

. 1^ Ii^ltbus has, however, propofod a plan, of his own far 
giving e£fe£k to his prineiplesi whicn feems more fimple, and bet¬ 
ter 


* Burnet, Hid. of his own umei^ Vol» VI, p. 514. 
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ttt cateubted for anlWring its purptife, tfiati *117 of tihofe com¬ 
plicated fchemes. He is of opmioii, ^at a reguletioil flioeid be 
made, dedaring that no child bom ff>oin anf marriage, taking 
jilace after die expiratioii of a year from the date of fhe )a«r, and 
that fio iUe^imate child bom ttm '^ars after the fftne date, 
ihonld ever M entitled to parifb afliKtance* To gire a more fftne- 
rat knowledge of this law, he propofes that the clergyman of the 
pariih ihotild, previous to every marriage, read a ihort addrefs to 
the parties, (fating the ftrong obligatioft on every man to fnpport 
his own children, and the nectdity which had at length appeared, 
from regard to the poor themfelves, of abandoning all public in- 
irittttions for their relief, as they had produced eife^s totally op- 
polite to thofe which were intended. 

This plan has been reprobnted as iniquitous and cruel $ but if 
the poor laws are to be aboli(hed, it is impolRble to conceive in 
what way this great reformation can be brought abdut wtdi 
Icfs hard (hip to thofe concerned. Thofe who had been accuf- 
tomed to depend upon parochial relief, would have that de¬ 
pendence (UII left them; fo that they could not be faid to fufler 
any injury ; and the riling generation would iiave a plain warning 
that they had nothing to depend upon for their fuppoit but theih 
own exertions* The plan, therefore, fee ms, in this rcfptCl, to be 
pcrfeClIy unexceptionable, and to accord with that enlightened 
humanity whieh the writings of Mr Malfhus generally difplay. 
The fchenie appears, however, to be in fome reipe^fls unlati‘>fac- 
tory and inconiplete. It does not feem to be founded on that full 
and di(lin£f view of the poor laws, on which alone a fuitablc re¬ 
medy can be founded. When we confidcr how much Mr Mai* 
thus mufl have reiiefied on the poor bu's, and that it is principal¬ 
ly to the writings of that eminent philolopher, that we are in¬ 
debted for any clear views on the fubjedt, it is with the moll re- 
fpedful diffidence that Jtlie following obfervations are oftered to 
the attention of the reader. 

It is the opinion of Sir F. M. Eden, * and it feems, indeed, ex¬ 
tremely probable, that the hw palh'd in the reign of i^een Elia 
zabeth had no relation to the able-bodied 1 ibourtr, but was only 
meant fo* the relief of thofe who eithtr had not work, or who 
were unable to work. In later years, however, they have beets 
generally extended to the relief or the labourer; and the quantity 
of that relief has been meafured by the high price of provifions. 
The poor rates have accordingly tnefcai^ enormoully; fo thaf^ 
in the yCar 1801, they were faid to Amount to the incredible'fum 
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of lOtOOOtOooK Formerly tliey did not exceed 3,ooo»oooL To 
add generally to the eaimoga of the lahomrer, when hie ara|^ 
are hrw, or when the price of fobfiftence is is in efied 9be 
&me thkig as fordldy tO raife the wages of lahonr, or to fix a 
maxunum os the price of jproriGont. In a feafbn of fcincityt 
fuch a meafure, whatever dtlorder and mifchief it mav be attemh 
cd with, caomoe even matcriaUy relieve thofe for wme benefit 
U is mtended* The lahottrers and their families fiarm bv far the 
greater prqportitm of every commiioityi and it muft be chkfly by 
their Givings that a lUmhulhed fiif^ly of corn can be taado to 
left, till a freih fopply can he prc^tired. No other order of men 
can be fubfiitiitod In mm pl^ to bear the burden. Individual 
labourers may, indeed, be raUed } and individuals in a higher (i* 
tuatioD may be deprefled »’-*but the predure of fi;arcify mufi: 
always be Heavily fek by the great bmly of the people, 'fhe 
iame fcafimii^ applies to the low price c» labour, which always 
indicates an uicreafe of popubtton, without a currefponding in* 
creaGs of food. But it is evidently the fame thing, whether po- 
pubticm is increafed in proportion to the food, or whether the 
food has derreafed in prop^on to the population. Both evils 
are vxs,flW the Gime, and can only be removed by increafing the 
fapp’y ^ feud. 

lU 'O'^y be laid, however, tliat, in a fcarcity, the hardihtp is 
cxdudvely home by the pemr, the rich being enabled, by means 
of mcNiey, to confume the fame quantity of fubftfience as 
before I and that peruntary contributions may place the two 
olaflhs mote upon a level, and force the rich to l^r their (hare 
in the burden. But, even if the rich were forced to abrid^ 
liieir ctmfumpdon, they bear fuch a fmall proportion to the 
aiafs of the commuiuty, that the poor would be but little berefit* 
o 4 } and it is moreover impolfible to efied this, except bv 
levelling the tkh with the poor. The enormous funu wliich 
were laviibed for the relief of the indigent during riie bte Icarci- 
ries, contributed not Go much to afie£b the rich, as the dafica tm 
aaedhitely above the poor^ whom it depsefied, Mr Makhns ob> 
ferves, in tho mofi marked manacr. Now, even if the poor were 
to be reUeved m this way, k does not appear, that the gonarJ 
jtaA di mUery would be lefiened fufiemgs wsw be 

mereljr tranaferted to anther dais of Gadety equafiy deGmring 
attetnaon mad relief} and the number of thoie deia»nd.nig paro- 
drial affiance would be tnereaied. *1110 eafe, however, whic^ 
tile poos can derive bom this mifembk rdbmee Is ib tiiiMb 
that It can never be felt. Even if all die forced Givings, of <ii 5 
edafs of the ^omfuutiiry were dHliibuted to theta grnrir, k wioald 
luiiiUb a remedy ^^ktely intgaiocant, when competed wkh 
lii^ aa omeafive aiKi ieep-toolsd rrM^, Taring the late fcar* 
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citiesi tlieieforei seven millions a year appear to hare been squan* 
4e^ for no other purpose than to recruit for beggars* 

As the object for which this money is raised,-^namely^* to re<* 
lieve tltt great body of the peoj^le from the pressure of scarcity, 
appears to be completely unattainable} as the d^ee of pmsure 
must be exuedy such as to make the dimimshed supply of com 
last out the year % as pecuniary contributions cannot lessen h, 
and can do'VViy Httle towards altering the mode of its distribur- 
tion, the skultioii of the poor would not be at aU affected, if the 
able*bodied lidmurer were wholly excluded from parochial relief* 
If this arrangement were once carried into effect, the expendi¬ 
ture of the poor-laws would be very liiaterially curtailed } as, we 
believe, the greater part of the relief granted, is given to able- 
bodied labourers with famil'ea. 

Mr Malthus, in his plan for the abolition of the poor-laws^ 
dpes not appear to us to distinguish between the original and ge¬ 
nuine objects of parochial reU<n, and those to whom that Chanty 
has been most improperly ettended* His reasonings, however, 
are evidently directed against the practice of giving relief to the 
hhourejt ; and, so far from thinking his plan either cruel or ini¬ 
quitous, as it has been most unjusuy termed, the evil \thiUi Mr 
Malthus is for doing away by mild and gradual lefcrma^lbn, 
might, in our apprehension, without producing any baJ * ffects, 
be much more seedily got quit of. To the common labourer 
who is able to work, all sort of charity ought, on a m amitig Ot 
six montlis or a year, to be refused t and this ought lot to be 
left to the justices of the peace,—it ought to be csU'bli^hed by 
law In the recurrence of a scarcity, the practice of a.easufing 
out relief by the price of provisions, should never again be re¬ 
sorted to. 

With respect to those who are really destitute, it appears, by 
experience, that a full and certain relii^ cannot be provided for 
diem, widiout producing very melancholy effects en the Maoliets 
f the people. A better plan for modifying the relief which is 
given to them, cannot be resorted to, than that proposed by 
Malthus. Whether the relief ought to be entirely talten away, sm 
ill Scotland, or whether it ought to so far reduced, as 
to come in aid of personal exeitioA or of voluntary charity. Is a 
question which requires very serious consideration. Froth h 
very careful examination of this important subject, it clearly ap- 
pe^ to us, that it is much safer to fall short thaii to exceed, in 
reHeviii^ distress by public * Sarity. What may be wanting iyi 
public, iis generally made up by u*'ivate bcnevolerce. But thf# 
IS no w 4 y of ccriecdng the -vi ^-f profu-*» do.i uions enfbr^ 
by the authority of iaw, ‘ 
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An Earnest Addrets to those tf all Orders and Degrees in the United 
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\ ' 

'"PiiotrcH notliing very important has been said, written, or 
^ done, with regard to this great subject, since we last 
rcGommendod it to the ntifice of our readers, yet we think it. 
material to bring it again uj der their dew j a!)d, in as far as in 
us lies, to famiitari: e tlie understanding of the public with ihe 
most 'momentous and most unreasonable controversy that has ever 
been presentetl to their decision. I'here are some causes in 
which perseverance is sure to be rewarded with succeSvS, and 
some subjects upon wliicli reason will cortaiuly be triuthphanr, 
provided she return with sullicient patience to the charge, and 
resolutely repeats the argument which has originally failed of ef¬ 
fect. This is a result which may safely be reckoned upon \n all 
cases In which expediency and justice are on one sidei, and esta-r 
blished prejudice or habit on the other. It was so with the intro¬ 
duction of religious and of civil freedom into this country,'—with 
the reformation and the revolution of England. It was so in the 
more recent instance of the abolition of the, slave trade; ami it is 
and will be so with the emancipation of the Catholics of tfeland. 
In all these cases, the settled pVojudiccs and habits of men, abetted 
and ilatfered' by the interested cLmours of individuals, resisted 
foi,asking time the force of those reasonings, before which, we 
think they should have disappeared in an instant j and ;it 
was only by little and little, and in consequence of patient aiid 
persevering repetition, that the most pernicious and amord tenets 
were to give v.ay to makims of obvious justice and expe*- 
diency. “The proce*"? of illuir.tnatiiig the public understanding 
under such citcum ces, in short, seems to Te.3emlde that of 
moistening magne&xa of any other fine powder wis3i water. 

Though 
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Though very dry and thirsty, it will by no means units with tha 
first, but is .sure, if rashly handled, to runcinto trouble¬ 
some knots and masses, or to fly up in the eyes of the operator. 
By adding but a little of the water at a time, however, and care¬ 
fully^ and patiently rubbing it up with the refractory pulvil, he 
may always be sure of effecting an incorporating uuion, and pro* 
docing a smooth and indissoluble compound,', of great virtue and 
efficacy. , 

We do hot entertain the slightest doubt of the-ultimate success 
of :the Catholics in their claim of emanpipatiou, but we think it 
our duty to omit no opportunity of submitting it to public exa¬ 
mination t and shall persist, as long as pamphlets can be found 
on the subject, to urge on the sense and the conscience of the 
country, those strong reasoiv. of justice and expediency by whicii 
it appears to be supported. Now that the cry of no popery has 
served its unworthy purpose,—that the elections are over, and the 
ministry settled in their seats,—there is room perhaps, to hope, 
that the advocates of this cause may obtain a more favourable 
hearing, and that the liberal part of the community may be able, 
to distinguish them from the mete zealots of a party. 

The question itself, like every other question relating to hu- 
min affairs, may be considered under the double aspect of expe¬ 
diency and justice. The result, as usually happens also, will be 
the same upon both ; but, for the sake of simplifying tl>e discus¬ 
sion, and avoiding ofience to a certain hardy race of politicians, 
we shall, for the present, drop all consideration of justice, ami 
examine the case upon the principles .of expediency alone. In 
matters of political arrangement, indeed, there is no other prin¬ 
ciple by which we can rationally expect men to be actuated. 
Every nation, we may depend upon it, will act in die way which 
it conceives to be most for its own advantage, and will only bo 
observant of justice towards others, in so far as such n rule of- 
conduct promises to contribute ultimately to its own security or 
advancement. We do not want a stricter rule of morality for the 
purposes of the present argument, and surely cannot be accused 
v)f any very romantic flight of mQralfiy, in proposing to have it 
tried by such a criterion. The natural order seems to be,, to 
point .out, in the first place, what would be the advantages of ad-- 
mitting Catholics to a civil equality with their protestant fellow- 
subjects; and then to consider wlrat maj be the just amount and 
value of the dtsailvantagcs which have been anticipated from this 
proceeding. It is necessary, however, first rf all, to clear the 
way for this equation by a short view of the origin and present 
state of the incapacities to which this order of men is subjected, 
f>4ch a statomeut forms the basis of,fact to which all our argu* 
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ments must bear reference; and it is tbe more necestar lo esthi* 
bit it at the outset, as we have frequently been aetoniim! at the 
degree of ignorance w.hicb prevailed upon this Subject even abloi^ 
the dcclaimets and pamphleteers who have coqae foHrard for tht 
instruction of dieir countr^eOf 
From the time of the tefortdation to that of die levobitiofit 
popery seems, to have been regarded by the legislature radier as % 
crime, for which individuaU» regidarly convict ol any overt act, 
were liable to punishment, than as a system of faith, the profession 
of which was to be repressed by permanent disquaKlicatidiui. Co* 
Idirating mass, or attending its celebradon, were indictable of¬ 
fences : and every subject whatsoever, was made liable to a severe 
imposition, if he omitted to attend the established churdt at least 
once every Sunday. Catholics, however, were neither excluded 
from parliament, nor laid under any disaHlities as to die enjoy* 
ment and transference of property, the rights of sHf-defetice, or 
the economy of their families. Those laws were administered 
>^ith great mildness, on the whole, during the reign of Flitabeth*, 
and, wiih regard to Ireland, were little more than a dead letter. 
In the time of James the 1 ., when the protestants for the first time 
formed a majority in that parliament, they were enforced with 
pccasional rigouf} and under Charles, the severities which hi^ 
necessities rather than his disposition, led him to etercise, joined 
Mith *^he oppressions of Strafi^d and die permitted insolence of 
the Englibo settlers, led to those scenes of misciry and devastation 
in th<* rebellion Idil, of which no man, till lately, conceived that 
the repetition was possible. The soldiery of Cromwell settled 
themselves m the lands from which they had expelled their oppo¬ 
nents } and, after the Restoration, the Act of Settlement confirmed 
the transference of eight millions of acres from Irish catholics to 
English protestants. ft was most natural that the native proprie¬ 
tors should nim at recovering thdr possessions. They joined, ac¬ 
cordingly, with James 11 . *, and during the short period of his success, 
they'rescinded the act of settlement. The arms of William over¬ 
threw the )a$t remnant of catholic government or ascendancy in 
these kingdoms f and, by articles of Eimerick, which dosed 
the scene of hostility in 1691 , it Was ecptestly stipulated, ^at 
* die Roman Catholics should eti^oy such privileges in the ever- 
iise of their religion as ate consistent with the laws oi Ireland, 
or as they did enjoy in the reign of Charles* TI.; and their majes¬ 
ties, as soon as they can summon a paifiauient in this kitted^, 
will endeavour to p^^xure* the said Roman Catholics mM mfiher 
.(curtlpi in that particular as may ptejene them from any dtstu^b- 
;inre on account of ./ if religion. * This solemn instrument of 
y g anted 'n the moment of victory, was ratified suH 
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piil»lis{ke4^^ ^fitters fntfut under the great seaU iu the i^urth year 

thereaifter, Ufas ^a&scd> in 
act for preventing ihie groM’^th of 
{Kipei^^vihii mod^ of the ^any e{iact> 

menti wlmih t ** <wrm^ fwi.JWe' Je3s 

than;U ceiftufy tfeerea|jtpr.. Tiie httt^ pf this act, ^ recw^Jed 
hy<.Buiiiei and ^hei;.c^ei$ipDWy»i^n^ ana dcr 

aefm.fo^;lt©uedd*,i^, r ~ -’<■-’ 

- «€ the |^lng Wos^kW he deci4e4|f toler- 

aivtj naimatcrs -^f e£ cdur^j !ild^ed ‘his 

IheinKe^ ani^ contests, oh uie oi^h^,|^nd, 

$ great popular pc^udtce agaii|st tjy ;ltoh^h CathoU<^,$ hod. the 
party In opposition resolved tp avail, themhelves; of the^ oiircum* 
stances, to discredit, and, if possible, |o dlspkce the ei(is|tihg;^admi- 
nistratipn^ With this view they introdoo^ a very sfV^e a^ pro- 
postemus bUl agfainst the Catholics, not so mudi ftom any i^l fear 
or detestation 4that body, which had, been perfectly quiet and 
submissive, as in the hope that die pouit party would oppose it, 
and thereby subject themselves to the odlufh of protecting popery. 
The courtiers, however, were too cunning to he the dupes of 
this manoeuvre} and unluckily attempted to defeat it by another, 
wliich succeeded still more uhlscicilr*. Instead of opposing the 
bill in the Lower House, they added to it a variety tn cruel and 
absurd clauses; in consequence of which, they conceived that it 
would c^ainiy be ejected by the ^oqse of Lords, dr, at least, 
sent back with considerable alterattobs} a nieasurje. in the 

temper which , then prevailed between the twp would 

inf^libly have caused it to be withdrawn*. In. this expj^tatioii, 
howem, they were unfortunately deceived.' dread of po¬ 
pery, and still more the love of popubirity, d^eried the me*nhers 
of the Upper House, frmn rejecting the bdl, 9 T idjjr 

steps by which its rejection might have beep' j and it 

was passed, contrary, to die vtriihef aSad interbio^" ^ j^eater 
part of tbo^ who Wd been eng aged jp jdiecttssaom ' 1^^,. at 
Jeast, is the history of the En^ish ac^ whi^ was kv^djf th? 
nwdel of wjh^ was pas^dfor hrelan^ .By. th^. b^hamus 
act, and.ihe statutes by which it wm follow^ Up, pjd^ljbps Weie 
disced from pTii,cha^^ ,ot u^erkqMS 

ant to their own chiMrcn,-^frccn b^ing .a Eoi^n-r^Ora 

serving on grand ei^efwgdn . cu cqurtj-^ 

ftpdin practising as fe.Tjri8t€rs, sal«i^(t^, or |jliylifian:Sj S^C, 

' At the dose of the rdffn.of OueM ^nne, /u |hd^, p«> 

•i e t»t. . iP ^ - J ■ - 
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the right of vptiog at electiona* Of thia> tcK>) they flcfiavv 
ed under the sucjceedlh^ sovereign} and the motives c^ithati: pci* 
vation, ,as are clearly to be traced in the histoiica of .(he 
time, deserve,rp be stated, no.less than those of the act of r&ing 
l^iiliamij for^ the bjineht of those who are in the habit extol¬ 
ling ihe $tead|/|3yQ^icy or necessary seventies of our ancestors. 

Ihe Caxhohcs hnd lai^fprostrate and undflTeadiii^frmed the,hour 
of the capitulation of limerick : they were bemiisbed and con¬ 
founded by the shock which finally overthrew them and had.nei- 
ther given !^y alarm or disturbance to their conquerors by tumidts 
or iosurre^iops^ nor been detected in any such correspondence 
with.^e exiled monarch, as had unquestionably been maintained 
between him and tlie Protestant chieftains of Scotland. They had 
lain quiet dqrtng the rebellion which raged in that country ( and 
there seemed to be pretext, therefore, for aggravating the con¬ 
dition of their bondage, or for taking away the only privilege 
which connected them vs-ith the constitution of their country. 
The real, key to the transaction, we believd to be the foHowijig. 
Ireland had hitherto been ruled entirely by an English faction ; 
but tliese foreign .rulers came by <legrees to be ideiitined with the 
Protestaot natives. The English,* as Mr Burke ohser-.'e8> * as 
they began to be domiciliated, began al.'^o to recollect tiiat they 
had a country —what was at first strictly an English interest, by 
faint and almost insensible degrees, but, at length, openly and 
avowedly, became in independent Irish interest* * This new and 
independent power, however, was naturally viewed with great 
jeoJbusy by the agents of the English governnaent j and it seems 
to have been the,,great aim of the faction, of which Prhnate 
Boulter was theJhead, to counteract and depress it. Holding the 
greater part of the property, and being permanently a>Bhected 
with internal.Jprosperity of the island, there was reason to 

dread that this new Irish interest would seek to unite itself with 
tlie great body of the Catholic population, and, by their means, 
obtain ^ decisiy$i.superiority over the foreign agejits and thvir de¬ 
pendant^, whip had hitherto governed at .their discretion. The 
only re^urce^ therefore, appeared to be to deprive tlie CaihoUce of 
all power attd infiuence whatsoever, and .thus to render thefn;boch 
more ay^se to coalesce with any Protestant interest, and , incar 
pable making any addition of strength by their coalition, < Thk 
was effect^ i,by jaking away their elective.franebtse, ^ind.thus 
discofUjtecting mem in eyery way from the oofistitutirn of the 
country, and ax^&Uaiing them altogether iw a poUtical capacity. 

It is nieedless to pursue any further the history of Catholic hu¬ 
miliation, or to trace • ith any minuteness the steps by whtcht’it 
has o; 

e -V' t»^ 'v- 
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abottt the propriety of removing the existing restraints and dis- 
qi^ihcatioos f arnh idter having given this short sketch of the 
origin and principless of thef original system, it is only necessary 
to state precisely what parts of it remain. The Catholics of Ire¬ 
land, then) are liable, by tbe subsiding lan;5) to the following 
disabilitieSi. ’They cannot sit in either of the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. 'They caimot be appointed to any of the following 61fi- 
ces-^hief Governor or Governors of this kingdom. Chancellor, 
or Keeper or Commissioner of the Seal, lord High Treasurer, 
Chief instice of K. B. or C. P., Lord Chief Baron of Eichetjuer, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Judge in four Courts, * or of Ad- 
miralty) Master erf the Rolls, Secretary of State, Keeper of the 
Privy Seal) Vice-Treasurer, pr his Deputyi Teller or Cashier of 
Exchequer, Auditor-General, Governtin* or Gustos Rotulorum of 
Countiesj Chief Governor’s Secretary, Privy Councillor, King’s 
Counsel, Sergeants, Attorney, or Solicitor-General, Master in 
Chancery, Provost or Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Post¬ 
master-General, Master and Lieutenant-General of Ordnance, 
Commander in Chief, Generals on the Staff, Sheriffs and Sub- 
Sheriffs, rf>r to the office of Mayor, Bailiff, Recorder, Burgess, 
or any other office in a City or Corporation, unless the Lord-. 
Lieutenant shall grant a written dispensation to that purpose. 
No Catholic can be a guardian to a Protestant; and no Catholic 
priest can be a guardian at all. Catholics are only allowed to, 
have arms under certain restrictions } and no Catholic can be em¬ 
ployed as a fowler, or have for sale, or otherwi$||. any arms, or 
warlike stores. No Catholic can present to art ecdestastical Hir¬ 
ing,—although dissenters, and oven Jews, have beeh found entitled 
to this privilege, The pecuniary qualification df Catholic ’|ur6rs 
is made higher than that of Protestants.; and no'relaxation of 
the ancient rigorous code is permitted, except to those who ^all 
take the oath and declaration prescribed by 13. and 14. Geo. III. 
c. S. 

Such the state of-Catholics by-law; and by practice apff sys*, 
tematir usage, it is rendered still more grievous. Thete is kiarcely 
an instance of the Lord I.ieutenant having granted his licen^ to 
admit them into corporations ; and, in practice and effect, they 
ave’^stili as effectually excluded from serving on juries, as ff tl»t 
privilege had not been yielded to them. 

TJie great practical question that remains, tlientfore, is, whe¬ 
ther chortj disabilities ought now to be removed or continued ?— 
and tlds, again, depends evidently upon a co^'^parutive view of the 
advantages and disadvantages which are likely to be pft^uced by 
their removal. 

The’advantages stand Out in the sight ot cry one; and scarce¬ 

ly 
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ly require to be enumerated. The first i6» that it vonM reitoie 
in the service oi their country a great multitnde of |iMr8tin% 
tirhose taknts and exertions are now wst» by their excltuion from 
rerrards and hoootirs. The siisiatiosis to whidi no Cadioiic can 
aspire, are, it will be cotifesaed, the most important in the 
fountry; and those which it is of (he most cooseqnenee to have 
occupied by talents and virtues. The Catholics, however, form 
at least two thirds of dte Irish population; and not mu^ less, 
perhaps, than one sixth of the British natmn. The evil, tbsii, 
would Im^gmat and fiagrant, if it consisted merely in tl^, that 
our (htanc^ of finding sdile statesmen and valiant comhuindm 
w'iS lessened hy onelrarth, in consequence of the choice heiag 
d^ius narrowed and restrained i one fourth part of the prixes are 
thus withdrawn from the lottery, and one whole limb of the 
empire paralyzed for every noble exertion. This, however, is 
but a very pardal and inad^uate viewof the evil that results firom 
this System of excluKon. It is not merely of the Chathams and 
Wolfes, the Nelsorh and Foxes, which that system condemns to 
inaction and ol»curity, that the nation is deprived, hut of all that 
vast harvest of ascending talent and liberal exertion which would 
^ teaped fimm those whom their example would c<il into coni- 
petition. The high prizes of ofiice and command cam come but 
to a lew; but the hope and excitement which they produce, ex> 
tex^ to innumerable multitudes: and the public receives the re¬ 
ward of its prudent munificence, not so much in the eminent set- 
vices of the ifftividuals who monopolize its distmefions, as in the 
general zeal and activity which is excited by the spectacle of thdr 
promotion. By the exclusion of one fourth part of its subjects 
from the honours of the state, the public is defrauded not only of 
one fomth of the illustrious characters who would have advanced 
its interest in these high stations, but of an equal proportion of 
the subordinate, but important and indispensable services that 
would have been pexformed by those who were ambitious of such 
distinCdons. * 

' The second great adTanta|c of the emancipation ; i be, 
that it wduld regain the afiecuona, and secure the allegiance, of 
four «niBiot» of people, who must necessarily be discontented as 
l»eg ac k IS vtclih^ and from whose im^tkiice and resentf 
ment tte most serious evils, and the most tremendous* 

Auy othtntme be apptetoded. This is a consideratioot which 
bfparamount to every other; and the anUgouists of «he cajae; 
wlule thef feel its force, have iaboived to ecunteract its efteua 
by' mom suggestions than can well be roconcUed to each odbtTfc 
iti the first place, have denied that there is any eontidorabk 
discenmit, or tmidcn% ^ lo dirafiection, among the body of Irish 

Catholics. 
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C&i&idia. The «rti«rer to thIS) Inniiri^vet, is to l»e famd m facts 
liist tdmit of 110 or coQtfovsfsy. 'In tbe tebeUiona an4 

Smomelkiiis that county .for the 

last twralfo fears the tn^itstf loW| ^nder srhidi afreit part 
el it ioSbed lor no :kss « tUiie^ and In the ^atmUrof force 
whi^ It h ftitt neoessarf W h^ntatn^^m the conscant jedousv 
smd^teiaMtlon the gcnretnment^^ late msturecthm bill, 
mi tte pulriic jieo«rjd matte % the advocate of Itieh 
tefiltf, of tile existenoe of a Froteh party sn the hemt of die 
kb^doin in die ai^vonents i^.assetdoits^the adver* 

lattee of entandpadoii diemsel'ses, itsv^ dieniitoc^ 
dietr gmotid, and to insist on the jac6bxnism,?^eltf i^tddtsadec* 
don irahh axe' inhereitt In die professioa of pop^* 

Taking for granteth th^, the fact Of C^thdBediscostraif^ which 
te btit too notofioias, the opponents of iidiiancipaticm moit contendi 
that it is a very atireasonidite discontent, and that it jronld not bo 
cured by the remedy which is now suggested." The txnthof the 
latterpropodtion depends eridentiv upon die dtet. f £the di«abili> 
ties to which the Catholics are iiaole, are not actual and saihcient 
caoses iof their discontent, it is certainly reasonable tootmdude, 
that it will KOt be cured by Temoving ^se disahilitieSw But, 
on the other hand, if it can be shown that those yerf disabtlides, 
which are contessedly the ostensible groimds td* cooiSplauit, are 
also quite sudicicnt to account for it in leallty, . thea^ < It Seems to 
follow, wkh equal certainty, that it may he edectually cored by 
their removal. At first sight, indeed^ it may luK;. appearKS^^ 
natural or probable, that; the exclusion of two of three hundied 
opulent individuals from Parliament, and fmmdw iugh of 
the civil and military departments, should operate a souxce of 
general irritation and discontent widi the great body of die pea¬ 
santry^ and mechanics ; And it has been adped, what smrt of mte- 
rest me p^tatoe-fed tenant of a cahin could Iw supposed to have 
in die nomination of iLords Lieutenant and Masters tif the Ord* 
nance ? A very little consideration, however, will show fdU 
lacy of this mode of reasoning. In, the first placem an ’iw ait 
actually excluded, and all who dunk diey are eacluded by this 
sysietai,.most necessarily be very much hritoted and disccoiteiited f 
41$ their influence must ttaturally be. very gutet ever thear 
inferiors of the same persuasion,: it. would net w wonderful, If 
thi^ ^whole body were uc be infected, with <di6se fedingii finani 
that prinMplc alone.* But the original impreeiipn of iBsappohititf 
meat and injustice con^s infinitely lower do wii than so ^heae wbtt| 
from rank or qmdification, mi^thave aspired immediately to 
ferbiddenhononrs. Brery youth, whom ai>' xtion or vanity In^pifc^ 
gdth {he hqie of (fisrinction^ arrogates tc dmseif those htmour# 
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in imagination, and resents all peremptory exclusion, perhaps yet 
i|>ore fiercely than him to. v^hom their possession would be leae U 
distinctton. Bv#y hrave cadet who gets an ehsigti’s cdttiinissimt 
in a regtmenr of militia |•^erery poor scholar viw gains a priee 
at a pTorineial academy every attorney** apprentice who. dor;- 
rects the blunders of his instructor^ looks foTv^^rd to honours and 
dignities at #ie close of his career, as well as to emolument dur* 
ing hs contmuance $ and is cheered, in his obscurest labotim, W 
the prospect of emerging, at last, to power and distinction. - lu 
will scarcely be believed, by those who have not made the inquiry,' 
liow much these dreams of future glory cmitiibute to lighteit 
and exalt the humblest toils in which talent or vaiiitv can serve 
their qipronticeship ; and how beneficially they bind those rest¬ 
less qualities, to the constitutional esiabiishnvents in which they 
liare dwir original. To the whole body Catholics, Hov'evm-, 
this land of .golden promise is proscribed. Whatever may be'their 
talents, or pretensions, dhey must drudge on, with no other reward 
but sordid emolument; or, if they indulge in visions of honour 
and .elevation, must necessarily connect those pleasing ideas with 
anticipations of political change and revolution. In this way it 
is cmiceiv^tO'be manifest, that the whole active and ehcrgetic part 
of the Catholtcs must consider dicmselves as directly injured and 
affronted by the exclusions to which they are liable j and, as the 
inferior mass of the population scarcely ever acts but from the 
impulse of the higher, nothing more seems to be requisite to 
account for the general dis$atts»ction of the Catholics with their 
present condition. 

Independent of this altogether, it is to be considered, that those 
who are excluded, are so excluded on account of those principles, 
and that profession ci faith which they hold in common with the 
rest, and by their attachment to which they are all united in one 
interest. It is natural for the lowest Catholics to think that their 
conditio would be amended, if persons of rheir persuasion wfi*- 
fredy admitt^ to the legislature,—the bench,—the cm,. 

—KUid army. At all events, it is impossible that they 1 be, 
feel Hum: die condkioa of the whole Mdy would be mou of 
able ; and ^us is a feeling which operates more powerfully i'«* 
in vevy lowest classes of society, than legislators always seem 

to;have-been aware of. 

li^£ ail the fedings in which resentment and dislike, eitlicr 
individual or general, can take its origin, the most common, 
mostf prolific, and most powerful, is that of insult and utw 
merited contempt. The love of estimation is rooted so firm^ 
ly in human nature, hat there is scarcely an imlividual so. 
debased as not to bt more affected by an affront than, an’m- 
jury i and much more likely to resent unmerited scorn dian un* 

^ provoked 
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provoked malignity. Now, the exclusion of Catholics from all 
offices and situations of honour and dignity, and that solely on 
account of theiy being Catholics, cannot fail to be felt by them as 
an insult and opprobrium on t^r faith, and to remind them, 
that they are a degraded and inferior people. Iti whateviN: situa¬ 
tion a Catholic may be placed individually, he must still feel that 
he belongs to a despised' and humiliated order, and must be 
pfToneto all those movements of resentment, and dissatisfactictti 
which belong to those who are undeservedly dishonoured. It is 
this feeling, we are persuaded, far more; than the acmal hardships 
and' privations to which they are subjected, that has generated 
among the Catholics that spirit of disafiection,which it would be 
in vain to deny or dissemble; and that impatience for the re¬ 
moval of their remaining badges of inferiority, which has some¬ 
times appeared mote turbulent than the object could justify. It 
is a feeling which necessarily arises in such a sSituation^ and 
which has often been known to produce effects at least as for¬ 
midable as any which have yet been either experienced, or anti¬ 
cipated from Catholic combinations. We formerly alluded to 
the early and obstinate dissensions of the patricians and plebeians 
of ancient Rome, which originated in tltis very feeling. But a 
more recorit and impressive illustration may be found m the 
history of the French revolution. All rational people are now 
agreed, that the true cause of that monstrous commotion was 
the obstinate exclusion of the lower orders from places of dis^- 
tmetion and authority. I'he roturier and the noble were pretty 
nearly equal with regard to all the substantial rights which affec.. 
ted person or property; and it wtvs the latter, much megfe fre¬ 
quently than the former, that felt the effects of wltat was arbi¬ 
trary and oppressive in the constitution of the monarchy;- The 
roturier, however, was ‘excluded, in a great decree, ftom high 
^military command, or civil office of the first distinction,—and 
mi alone proved sufficient to proiluce a spiritof general discdiiH 
nance f disafiectioii, which speedily overthrew the wholfe frame 
.’acy of tl'-iety. The immediate effects of .the exclusion could 
•etuallv i. to a few j—.-but the sense of injustice and p;irrialtty 
sv«<Sruumcatcd itself to the whole body. 'Xlie lowest individual 
felt his share of the contumely which it indicted on his ooder;, 
and resented and rebelled against, those ancient. arcangemeirt* 
which withheld from that order its full share iJie honours und 
distinctions of the nation. What the roturier was in Franoe, the 
Catholic is in Ireland j -^and, if Kis condUct should ultimately be 
the same, it will not ^ witlvaut a precedent, nor ffiose, who puo* 
yoke It, without .a warning. . v. ■ 

-There is ootiiirig overcharged in this pa: a'el; on the contnufj 
we believe, that it does not represent the degraded state iff the 

Irish 
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IimIi Catholics with su&cieBt toco and ^edr. Tho IpiiedPMist 
m F«anee» we helie?e^ kbowed iiodsr> fewer disabihtbs tlw 
Caidioiics ot lieiandl those jdltabUhies thejr «wed^^ thn^ 

birth, of which they weeh geoeralty oehaeaedf w not^ 10 thehr 
re%kw-te>whMt it was their duty to {hMscure reject hOiMKHti 
Th^ |iaid tKShty^ee to a sect ^ley dmfi^wved’^they had no rO* 
colleclW^^of haehi^ been shasers in ^ priirilegea tliey di^d-r* 
andt ^ they were hahle to sHghto and insuits' fr^’dMoe who eta* 
idl the? j^tcmd’distinctions of d^^ce, s^ those w^e almost 
uniformly ,tem|iiered by the forbearance and gpod-hreedii^ wbkh' 
natitrafiy belched.tp-nobility )**-hnally) they had never been op> 
{KDsed in open hostihty to weir .sjuperiors, nor mangled the re- 
metnlnance lof mcvfstet enmity and merciless victory with the 
^ndginga of their pre^nt ineiquahty. If that vast insurrection, 
Sier^ore, the conseqnem^ of w^ch have shalcoQ the work! to 
its ibuni^mns, < be held to be suSdently accounted for by refer¬ 
ring to the disabiHttes aoad escclusions of the tut*s er#/, ^er it 
canie to bender after the oflkes from whkh it was debarred, 
there oeems to be no difficulty m acconnting for the general dis- 
COatentand Impatieiice the Irid) Catholics, and no great haziurd 

iiir^?edicting' similar coneequoices from the continued rejection 
of cbeir chdms. 

This contusion we. should think ourselves warranted to draw, 
from the more considesation of tlie law as it stands with regard 
body; bu^ if we take into view the well autheaticatoc| 
acxaninsrocjtbe feeliags and practices to wliich the law has given 
ticcmioo, we .shall be disposed to wonder how any hesitation 
should been estpressed as to its adoption. Throughout 

Ireland) *■ i^qtestaiM: alone is qualified with the appellation of 
* an hoqei^ man $ ’ and, in common speech, the Catiioi^s are still 
designated hy terms of contempt and abhcm-ence. In smne places, 
the passing 1^ h ru^ out in a brisk and merry measure when 
one of them dies. The obnoxious magistmey winch s *;.* J*? 
tended dm ^bg^ulgs and executions which attended ' 

^ $tUl continued in office; ^^C;. -res* 

boi^S'^ ^e^ra^e faction are .still caressed in t;'; 
ilie ns we have already noticed, are of 

caUy ex^ui^ juries} and instances 

mmm :walM^h^ik;\Mt^ the* protestantism of the jury has 
fufficienily ^ ^hefr veremt. In some 

CoundeSy actually Wen entered intO} tp 

drive ^ and. acmaf 

Yioleiiee,---an4^c^hti^stir^y, fresh ^ar> or from baser motivsei) 
have remained quiet <;oectatOTs of an outrage so enormous ' Tb^ 
last to mshe op^ aiy jy^g 

that could appe^ authority} hut wheu we if 

' contained 
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^Mt4ncd in tn addrefi by a Froteft^st {»er» ihe governor 

«| tj^e-eopmf.^ bo aiUtdesy and Mvetod biw to the 

^ co»Qty» a&mbl^ by his Inniindfis fnr the ex* 

ynoft ft^lipofe ^ tj^isg it tftto Cddltteratipn^ we conceive that 
}il^^ dot^^can etitmatned of its accuracy». ai«l are coimoced 
it is of'in^^ortance that fttch tndhs ihonld be genera% hnowtx 
Lrf^d the chief rngi^rate of the coiinty of is 

fsid» Speech) which htcs never been difavowedoc 

dUimM,; to have addreded the fo&owing ft^ement to the Magtf* 
that conn^. , ., ; ,; ^ 

Jf fV m facfeif that a perfecut 40 % aceoiB|Hu|ied by aU the c«r-< 
f huflMI»aces of ferocious crueity, which have^^'in all ages, diftin* 
( gui&ed that dreadful calamky, U now ra^g in this county $ 

(neither .age nor fee* nor acknowledged innocence, as to any 

< gudt.ln the 1^'difturbance, is fufikieot to excite mercy, much 
M^s to yiyford protedion. The only crime which the wretch*^ 

* ed, ol^cfls of this ruthlefs perfecutkm are charged U'ith, is a 

< criW Indeed of eafy proof*-'it is dmplf a profeiuon of tlie Rc- 

< man Ca^olic faith, or an intimate connexion with a perfon pro* 

* i^iSing that fakh, A lawlefs handitU have conllituted theoifelven 

< j^ges of this fpeeies of deHnqiieiu;y« and the fentence they have 

< denounced is equally concife and terrible;—it is nothingle4 than 

< a cpnfiicatioa of all pr^erty, and immediate bankl^ent. It 

< would be extremely paii^li and furely unoect^ary, to detail the 
hmrprs that attend the execution of io rude and tremendooso' 

^ profeription; which certainly exceeds, in thd,comparative oust* 

< her of thqfe it con£gns to ruin and mifery, every example that 

< ancient and raodern hii^ory can. fuf^ly^v For, where have wo 

< heardj nr in what ilory of human eniel^ hgve we read, of moio 

^ than half die inhabitants of a populous county, deprived at one 
^ of the. means, as well ^ the irmts of th^ ii^uftjry $ and 

^ 4^ve%^in the midj| of anindenient feafon, to ieek a ihelter for 
*.thc^?|v6is and thuic helplefs families, where chance may guide 

* ^e* Chis is no exaggerated pkfine of the honid feenes now 

‘‘jfcd t|‘,! / '^is county, Thtde, horrors with 

’piyit impatttal juftice (without which kwisno* 
- *^ 4 b^i.anin^nmaent of tyranny), has, fora tone, d«&; 

* apj^ ™!^ in tins county * and the fupsutmu of ^e MagiRrates Oir 
.Amagh, is become the common atopic of converiation in every^ 

^ Corner;^f this kingdoin.. I know my own hearti and I fiioold 
^fp^emyfelf, .!^ t^er tmy itnimidatidn^ I could tdofir my eyes a*' 
^gainft luth as |wefent di^ndehres on epery iidc, or my eaiu 

< l^^sinDt the.,tkm;plamt8 of a periecuted people* * ^ 

‘ ,r • • .K*. 

, ""*!■ ... . II Mil, >11 I I II.. ■ «' .., .J' »I' <y 

* We have not been able to karn exafUy the ^ate of this i--r„ 
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ta» 

*|f be Ihp »ute pi Catjicice 
tl^ wp »s¥»y 0J#r Hrft pxpppfpd^fA £Bnv 

tfiat that <iisqw»fnt swid io Mfc 

a<fecn0i| s«?foupfefl ,£6r{oy p^wsttfop^^^r * 

aivU kmWMp» t* t:hey are subjected. ^ lif ,W(*^ 
}io)t(Ye«<er)^ ^ojl^,ve^ ^ell see how it |^<^ 7 d 1 |P 

second, jplr^pofl^tion,—that t||e, rpm^yajf or|l 
disabilities, and;^dships conld elTccruaily etddiyate'tna^ 
rit of disaffection. Jt ia uo doubt ,trueA,that some^oi 
most ^tievpus* and intolerable of those hardships ate 
rectly imposed hy thC'JlWr and might not cease, perh:^, im* 
mediately u^n its aholiticHi. But they originate, unquc&Hon* 
aWy# in naWta and Wjngs yviAch the law originally ^u^ested, 
and still encourages and foments. When any order ojT ^♦' 1 * 
directly demiaded by the law, and placed, though even in ni 
of incOnsh^rahle moment, in a contemptible or humiliated posii- 
iSpnt the eonsequeiipe infallibly will be» that they will becomp 
<^jeicts of contempt and distrust ii^^^all things, and will be babi- 
mbjected to the insults and oppressions of those who are* 
pb^fKil aboye them* Thy multitude of men is naturally dioposed 
tOjd^odiae^T and insult their inferiors. ‘ If the law gives them this 
H^80$fn any degree, they are ^ure to abuse it ^ if it countenance 
their^ insolence in any thi|ig, it will be unable to check it in any 
txlieVf and the sanction which it affords to a certain measure of 
eqpprd^on, wUl b« made the warrant and pretext for unmeasured 
»Si9y|>i^tio(SU la all cases, indeed, of> inequality of coqdilions, the 
klvslonlydAy the foimdatioo, on which page erects the supey- 
GSntcturo $ they s<3t the example, on which practice improves ^ 
abd/only gtre the first local inmulse to that vast undulation 'whicH 
emhiru;es the whole expanse of society. 

If this, however, be the true theory of ^ the ortgm of those ha- 
bita and feelings from which the CaUiolics sijffer still moye 'th" 
fe^iibdir leg3 disabilities, there seems to be no reason f' w 
M^that it would hold equally in regard to their 
tib)^<root is the laiw, they must wither and <li® aw ^ ‘iCS- 
rretettoxtirpated. ^ Jt is evidently hupussihle, indeect; >d- 
thafiQxdiolics shoujd be, regarded by the country with p 
ctMitcmpt, if they wore openly treated with respect aqu 
> ' , dertce 

> i *1 


j-B ■( (l ,1 « * 


i hImI 


i'll'**’' ,1**! 

WSidapy it from p. 19* of an account of the pfo«cdiogi af agCbirt# 
meeSfUg of Catholics io April t^y ; and as it Is m&e* qatarisa 


thoadlud condition of tbat,^dy, we that ik IkaiHbalf fep 

cepdy dekver^d 1—at all '/cot*', it evidently «tferil*‘tdXt*^dotffebftlliw^ 
tq |ne ^IjUijjybclIions, ," * H up ‘'“*- 
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1667. Pum^Uirts on the Catholic Qeejtmt 

dence by the legislature. If they had not been pointed out to 
vulgar prejudice afid thalignity bj le^al eldliisions and ditobilities, 
they would never have been distinguished from their feiiour sub> 
jects. except by their individual character } and, indeed, it is evi¬ 
dently impossibie that they should long be regarded as objects ei¬ 
ther of hatred or of scorn, if they were seen in the Senate or on 
the Bench—at the head of*the law or the army,—if their nobles 
appeared adorned with badges of honour in the presence Of their 
Sovereign—and their merchants and country gentlemen took their 
places in corporations and local magistracies. 

There are,indeed,certain other evils from which the peasantry of 
Ireland have long sudered, independent of the laws relating td Po¬ 
pery } and> without some redress of which, it is scarcely to be ex¬ 
pected that cither Protestant or Catholic will be quite prosperous or 
contented i One is, the nonresidence of the landed proprietors, and 
the occasional oppresions of tlie middlemen j theotner is, the non- 
residence of the clergy, and the prevailing practice of farming out 
the tithes to certain middlemen of another description j who again 
let them out, in smaller portion-, to more rigid exactors; and in 
this way draw from the poor fanner, in some instances, more than 
double of what is actually paid to the clergyman. This oppres¬ 
sive practice is the source of great discontent to the whole agri¬ 
cultural population, whether Catholic or Protestant; but the load 
falls no doubt much heavier on the former, from whom this great 
contribution is extorted for the support of an establishment iti 
which he has no interest, and who has his own priesthood to 
maintain into the bargain. It is with great pleasure that we have 
observed, in the puWic papers, some recent proceedings of the 
Irish proprietors themselves, with a view to remedy Uiis great 
evil; and we earnestly hope that their suggestions will meet with 
such countenance from the Legislature as their importance and e- 
quity so evidently deserve. 

Jn the mean time, we conceive we^ay safely assume the 
second f 1 ’ ^ of our original proposition, that the repeal of the r^ 
mar''n^ , ’ duties of the Catholic. body would unqUesUonably 
reg'ron d ' - ccticns, and secure the loyalty of that great body,— 
renac) u. ^.Cessary the great military establishment which is now 
required to keep tnem in subjection,—and deliver the nation at 
large from the dangers and apprehensions which must constantly 
result from their depression. We do not say that this effect would 
follow immediately on tlie passing of the 4aw. Son^e littte time 
must be allowed for the subsidence of the Waves, and the puriB'* 
cation of the waters ; but if the winds be once shut upr^ in tlidit 
caverns, the subsidence and purification will instantly begin; 
and no long period will be required for th' • omplete restoration 
of tranquillity. The heartburnings and jea - usies,—the fears artd 
VOL. XI. 21. I resentments 
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rous jpersetfutitf 


\taciiro Dy unaent aiw nereaitary prejuaicos to tne rinmg' iwn’ay, 
’starte*of^'jperpe^uarT^^^ a'nrf constant h^SraritfCtibh. 
^p^sahts'lyereKiirited'aiwf shot at their ctinveiiti^les; 
tieTferige, the tnHitary' wwe hias^acr^d in j^niBu^ades/'^d 
I^TOtri^ i^»eff'pr6ved no defence‘a^kihst the rage of'art'olijjreSs- 
j'^^t^'dt'ex^perated indTtitude, A ciyil'^at, in Short; bf^e ntt^St 
J^oS:s discinptiqn; fcarni^ t>n'"with Jitile interitiissioh, hi'ldie 




^ Vfbwn of Ei^Taddt if the tevplutioi^/ ils hetdincf feyS- 

(or tdleratjoii, 'md lio^ dbme td YeSto'te 'the 'alie^ance^bf The 

irm- hv'r^t^roeietnir it*'cffii»v»VVrpc_ rif^ 


^a^e'’*w^tch it*taihe^td fembd)^. The Pi'esbyterfdii Spiritiiasflib&n 
st^posed ib have in it sorrf;etHih}:^'bf‘a' Ve^c^^ 
^'Mpd|d^il" chSiraictfer; Jicrxvis theiref Any* want of playsihB'ty hf the 




..'whicdi they have been ireaCed* that StfbtCniheb ate^^Sdrili^'W 

^'Bvnd 
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!l«i)7. HmgiUfts pn the CatMic 

JGmd.amoi^iletmi^i^e^Otts pfftdsnmf bat the 

^GtinetaltA^efnbly of tbclr chjn^ch tois jrtic^y pa- 

>titii 4 e ,f<Hr.hts 

,wa^' 9 f .^^rival eilabUftini^tf whi^ were pdmidjiy. ^ 

.their i and have thus exhibited to the ^ri(^au .^^r|d a 

,i9o£tvediffiiig fpe^acjie of charitableiiefs and moder^lah* .;,^e 
,|iQay,»ad the navy, are ililed with ftautich Prelbyteriaus} a^d th^ 
iwas ^.thofe very ^.inen, who rofe in arms againil a goyerho|[e|it 
which made their religion a ground of perfecution foid cnntemj^i 
^^reiMupir that they are refcued from' inAjtlt and oppreiH^n* the 
mod devQted of its defenders. , 

Let'any,man coqtrad the prefent (late of Scotland, aa^tolcwal^y* 
tinn^ilh^ and iecurity, .with what it was in the xeign of iQharjes 
»^cond, .or during the whole, time when tlie preyaiJing<ve%i![^n 
was dlfcotmteoanced s .and then let Um aik .hini|teif, . in what.con¬ 
dition he conceives it would have dood as this ,momem, . the 
i^abHlhment of J&ptfcQpacy had been upheld in, that country hy 
vthe (ame means that Frotedantirm has been upheld in Irelaofh 
and if Frefbyterians bad been fubje^ted to all the dirquali^^ationSf 
..^d expofed to,,all the ioihlts and injuries which are now .the bt 
of Catholics in the neaghbouring idand ? h there .any p||e who 
does not fee. that, indead of a pattern of .loyahyi.and a 
for our foldierSt.aad iaUots, it would have, been ,a .centre of 
;tion,a|id .difcontem, and required the controul of .more fprqe&th;m 
.in now fvpp^ 5 —that, inftead of .adding to the drejngth 
fiopire, it,would have been a-fource of wcajt^efa .and 
dan} »and .would have hcj^n,. in one' word, hhe Irel^n^t 
.of rebellion, and. the point of ^tac.k for ev.dry ppwcr.with .whti^h. 
.we were, at enmity ? .... 

»ln Mshat'wa have, hitherto been faying,, .we,h^ve c|ontjderc^.,^e 
quedion of policy in.a general and,ahdra^ pcunt,of.v^>y|;|^d 
t without any reference to the a^uai circumdances. of 
.Xhc .advantage whkh .we,, have now, held out 
’Cathf * T' * ’'^ipftlik)n,.is.thereftorat|oa,oial|f!aance» awi.pfitlh'* 

,,^i 5 f-. Rncm}> and the deliverance ,0f^thj5s,9OMnit;y»?^ %g^* 

,^ 01 - ‘ “vvand rhedangct of infttrre<^ipn,iwhich.we,ha^^ 

idudriv attainable, m no. other , way. iDyen .oh this 
iii(^nsaKW, the.advan^ is of.fuch.magnitudc as to 
the hrd duty of the ^datcfma^i.and, jthe Jea4n 

his country. It is . not .doing ju|^^„[h^w* 
^o«ptt^f94hwgument,;-to conlidcr.it.pnly,.iu .this^gcneyal. ^43*“ 
.xicMf} ;and .the .ftsoqgcd nnd ,fqp4 
,^8fOiin4« 0 ^ .?whichv the;,Catholics pah, now Jpr 

ts? ,if .we t ovyrlooh ? the 

.ndl^thprqql^lin^, j rr/rr 



1^2 PampJdets m the, Ce^Mk 

^ It i^ neettUdiL o|; oar readers of tj^ic prefent (jtua- 

tidn of'Europe, .tlie dan^rs v?hich rnsnacc ;t^is''co4nt^^* 

WjS Ure ,,trV'>ai;tftQfJt\rodancKoly and j^iomentous ‘ ctifis of evei^ 
JEhingxhj^ ia^latea.49iihP public*; nor is it ppfiihle for anf rat^nSl 
bemg, tQi^fee:ipi^.,,<iOniput3dpn the refources, the anhbitipn afid 
aniJOG^Bl^/Oll the pnerayi wiihoxit that there is roont 0t 

gneitttapf>^eheiin|oh..as to the refqjt of this arduous, conteft. ^e 
tn^pi'fee,; fttceefsfnUy-invaded by a foreign power, and otor wh^ 
.4ioafttfd atid cheriflied fyftem of ^governments reiigion and corfl- 
.saffircp,!Jmay?be overwhelmed in an inftant. .This is the gffeat and 
vtrejOt^dous-eyU, .within the peril of which we now ft,and.' 'Fhere 
..ssi^vbther.mifcries, and even , other cataftrophes, with w'hieh ;We 
arOfl^eatened, by the continuance of the war; but this is the 
igiltnlirhtutar4;W'hiqh flirinks, all the reft into infighlficance. rile 
Jatiuretof o«r finances,~the deftruflion of our trade»~the ebi-- 
v^rnption of our conftitution, are all diftant and refiftible evlTs. 
That we may he conquered by France, is the prefent and tran¬ 
scendent danger; and it is to avert it, that all oiir efforts mifft 
,now bt direifced. 

, ^rNjpw* is tbete a fingle individual who has ever flj.iped to him- 
form of this tremendous hazard, without thinking in- 
;jftau% of Ireland as the povK of danger and attack ? In England, 
.every one takes it for granted, that an invading army would nictt 
•wid) hoi^ but indignant and united opponents. In Ireland, 
dl^tivy otic takes it for granted that it would meet with guides and 
^hat is the reafon of this difference? And by what 
aneatrs is.it to be effaced? AH candid men, we tiuiik, mirfl 
^nnfwer^r^hat it is produced by the dcpreffion of the’ Catholic jj'O- 
'‘ ffulation of Ireland ; and that it may Be removed by their emaii- 
Both pofitions, however, have been cavilled at; and'it 
T&'jncceffary to fay a word or fvtro in their defence. 

' fupda.mental ,fa£l;, we fuppofe, will be readily iioncedcxl. 

one, knows, that Ireland is lefs fecure thari England. The 
_|a|g.fietMgllion&—«the great military djablifliment—the infiiitcfitlon 
armarnent of Hoche and Ae pr^refs df Humbert; de- 
it., It is only; as tp, the caufe of this infecurity thfeir 
(can pnlSbly be divided. The enemies of the Catholics 

tb ,.^dmSt tiiat it is owing to thaC^df;^ 
tjPailiboHdS; & that, for the moft " dbny this 

It. ponies them,perhaps,' as'petitioi^ers, to fay 
£94 |ar. as regards tbo reli^^^ble ahd ;ihtefl^m indi- 

db>i profixntion of their dlaidjs 
hliVC ho doubt rbaf they fay trad. 
m tpe,gTeat.]^4y 9^ 4^® vatliodc pi^fantry, wc fii^ 

and,^ink thefe is fiifficieht evid^^y im eatiit». 
?l9g:.f*y48 and recent ci'cumfta^cesi *;b afeeftain that thd blfelferity 
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^itatbr^ aftd recruiting ofScerSdf the i^el'’a’r(t»y>'^^r^i t^ci^silho» 
lie* priests. Noyir, whatever principle will tnnke taeH»#Bhd*'^ill 
aimW-^nfaiJibly induce them' to, join a*foireign-e^inf'lsgabst 
^e^ov^irtient whose oppressions had* provoked their pJ^^llsOfi- 
canrtot enter into the romiiitic diktincliO'riiktWeeh aifengiwg 
.yourself with your own hand and with that of an li-iy;' - “Wlien-a 
civil wtur ha» oiice broke oiit, the opposed parly isi ’ all .iofcents 
aj,id. puiposes, a public enemy ; and tlie veVy satne^' prmdples 
which induce a belligerent to seek For allies am'On'g''bis>lBetgh-' 
hours, seem to justify the recurrence of eitlier to foreign"kssisi- 
aiice, If it be admitted, therefore, that rnariy of the’Cdthtrfips 
are disposed to rebel against Ei^land, there seeds’littleTSOih^tO 
4oubt that tliry would join a ftench army against her. ‘ 
might, indeed, b#* disposed to stipulate that their foreign sact^- 
liaries sliould not be in such runribers as to be abJe-to dominedr 
over both parties •, but there seems to be no hitelligibre reason for 
doubting, that they would much more readily fake part a^inst 
that power from whom they had already haaiirded a revolt# th^i 
against those wiio came to aitack it, v/ith professions of aii^l 
for theii deliverance. The matte*, hov/ever, seems to be prea:ty 
clearly settled by ihe fact, that the deaerate staiid.ard of Hum¬ 
bert was joined by several thousdiinds of Catholics,—-by tJie p^lic 
adniissioii of the existence of a French party in lrela‘iTOf,-i-by??4he 
assemblage of Catholic rebels and refugees at Paris,—by 
gujtge of some of the Cadiolic body at their general ineeringat 
j!>4biih in February l^t,—and by the pious cOnCerin -manb'tiiblFd 
by the French bishops for their oppressed ba*tiiiren ih our!!Sl^^a^^. 

,, We have stated already, that we argue this ’ivhole icja<Hrt40ia'^n 
grounds of expediency alone. The fact, thorefore# is all wu3:^^uch 
yvpha' e-o'yconcern ^ itisnopart of oufpresentbusinesstod^tin*fii*tfle, 
whe’ ■*. ... Catholics would act pru.deiirjy or virtuOUsly ift ffiskihg 

S ^c ..‘v tion i our opinion certainly isi rhSt''t]iey would’not. 

pe* . mon and violence commonly ends in^tlie 
^ miiiiary de&pbtism i and, eveh'wherc it is excited'1^y4cii^4 
iiatoIei:able grievances, usually dbes rio morb tbam piirC^^ 



jljpty. is','t^f^ bpth f-elaa and England will fall tmdef 

f grievous as the Catholics no'^vcdrtdeiise^their 
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condition to be, ifappsar? W jts'to stAnitt pS little dbttlrti’tlKlt, m‘ 
tfeitevqnt* dic pffpp!^ inching 

woul4 * cpiOTtic«a( infinitely' 

able, W rtl which W reSi^ii j tnid; in dfi» Wily,' wW 


’Other, grpat bodies, they wiH, act 
ilii^^Qgnidcd zeal; and wUl 'W ditefCtea iH' acdoitH 
has no infiuehce, % eVazy higotH, Pr dbsppf 
ri«te adventurers. If nafddns weV gti^lrd hf 

ifea^,^^ we shbuld have little c^pre^siPn, and'ptoB^Iy'ir^thpf 
war^Pr, rebdllbn in the world. In reaaDnirt]| on ^^|»roihiWp 
bCKadupt of men, no snppodtion could be’sd sure tP lAi^etd'*>a 
a^ thi» i nor (pail any argument against the likeiUiodd pf any act 
0 ^ a.^mnltitttae he so incoPclttsive,^ as that^ it appear! t6 Be im^* 
proper or unwise. All that we liave to proceed upon, hi such 
casds, is the. experience' of similar oCcnnfenccs; aird' if men hatP 
gcncTally rebelled or proved refractory, in certain s^uafions, 
thpugh unilbroily and manifestly to their own prejudice in the 
many we may conclude, wiA tolerable certainty, that they will 
rc^ragain in siihilar situations ; and ate mexcuseabie if we do 
nofrtalfe our measures upon that supposition. Now, Ae fact is, 
th^ tte causes of discontent among the Irtsh CathoHcS; ate pre« 
(Ci|e^fthe causes which have most generally led to rebellion aifd 
rieiid%tion in every a^e.of the world; and after having seen them 
hi?Pi^ own day produce this very fruit on that very sdiF, it must 
lie%ht of infa^uationt to suppose that it Will not he ptodu- 
30Pn as the elements conspire to ripen it to a har> 
VBai^Vfi.:With the. merit or. demerit of the Catfidlfcs in !uch 
schieines of rebellion, we have at present no concern. 'W’P loot 
at frflie fuestion in the light of policy only; and, being Satisfied 
that'it is .t«ry, probable that many of them would join in such 
stdiemes, and tnat their so doing would be of the utmost detti*. 
ment to. this cot^m^y, we conceive, tiiit it js our duty to employ 
effectual means to prevent or dTssiiade them, whateyw 
of the absurdityand wiclkedness of their pfd- 
be yer^ wicked md absurd for Turks to^be^i 
merely fop laugliinjg at their beafds oy^ th^r 
Wp dis%^ bc iten, wc will certainlV abs^lrt 
them,. and, Ipr our own saheS| rither' |Pard, 'bt 
\ respect lor tlieir prejudices.. There'is/nbttdrig?^ 

mconsistetH: in politics,';a5 jhat valiant 
wehnifig* spirit,, which sometimes leads men'to say thaf^m^/^1 
do nothing out of fear, which ;hey would not haVe Jpf 

:^o4rw*dI ^ anfi that refuse a reasonable’tfei&i'dyif 

it 
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Crp^^ . . . 

consent "tp yW, whatri# 

^^k.ii ‘■Am ««r« a* a.«»A AA 4fe««'A'n«*% atv iMaMV^«i»Af%a Ah'li* 3«!tfA4v< Ji4iJr .< 


^ii:i^rauig^iO ,(^pr q\(ri^ cpz^cepiipn pi tiiesc tjuiuicjesi towse 
4iticl|^gp thi^ ci{jf^,in.the b/jst way^^ we can, by gfiririgv^y 
to thcM' fvlly wjli€n cannot oppose it, and diveftpig'the^f;tija-i 
lice A^rhen ;\^fe.ca/inot chastise it, 'VSTe hiust make tre^tfes^ifrith 
41gjef^ aii(! capitulations with rpjbels'and pirates. ' " • 

it, for granted, then^ that many o‘f the Irish Catholicsi; 
if; ief) *’,n, their present condition, would he disposed to" join a- fos 
rpign Hoyidec, the only remaining queWioii is, whethjer ^this dts-> 
pp;.i{:iai\ would be effectually removed, by granting them tlfie c- 
ixiaucipatjoh for, which they have been so long struggling. T!liis 
point we I)ave already ende’ayoured to settle; arid it'ii heedless 
to go,pack. ipihrjes and affronts whkh thd Ca- 

'^plic body have sustaitiedi tor'a century, have, hb doibtr^gt- 

f ' t^atqd iij many minds an irritation, that will ''riot be^'tOTriie- 
atdy extinguisned ; and turbulent spirits prpb^ibly exist iij' the 
country. Mho, witliout any r^al concern about the cans# of ilhese 
Ojjpressions, will be disposed to keep thedrntatlon alive, as ai^hi- 
for the furtherance of their own desperate and dmhiriblis 
-projects. Eiut, that foe'great body of the Cafortlics w6iilfd;he 
99 ricijiated by the success of their petition, and'foe influence i&f 
'fof?se who have further.views, prodigiously fominished,'secniS'fo 
oi np serjious do.ribt. .^11 the sincere^ fob moderate,"^ foe 
pe^ce-'liU', intcUigent and timH, would Instantly be linked to "foe 
oi gpv,efornent; arid the most dangerous 'woiddfoe 

;^en fro^ those who, with for bfoer motives, had 
^^l^j;atpd foijir clamours. By a liftife foscrction in foefoiani^b- 
qf. foe priests, fod by a ri’hly pacific 'arid cdacillatln^'ad* 
jpraa^tjsi^pn pf the law as it would‘then stand, hjivh t^b's<Sit ©t 

four-fiCfos of foe disconfor^ed Cafoofibs 
imwdiatelu by the ernaricidatiori ;'and ' 
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^ ‘If^^ere % «fi^ tmife, ws havt tiiw beeiisaf^ 

would tend* mraiij^ 
t^t cAakti^pftQfre seeuiwaad 

—if it would fCsl^efflk^ ^ a^ttc1i>to^\«n»nent tciyf3Wi8ndM^ 
lilUnbeT^ ihdi«,^Ufko ^ uow atietiated &r disaidected* it dwyfe^ny 
jsif thsut this is an udvuntage, tii owQ!St:tnycad<» 
eUtAb^»4»poitifnt:^>to the s^pire at and oneagaitlsi udddh^ 
2# i^ *«dSttG^«o he edUoeiTed, that any ortidr cOmidmttoad^oald» 
pftknt cfisisj d>e listened to ^ The haxard ^ whudt 'W^ 
instant} is too dreadful to adadtof amdieshd^- 
Ooutse which we ought to pursue. The Ca^bQih:$ 
O^^jMskuld, in their'pteseat state} are likdy to yain, an ktvaiU 
^enemy itr‘great numbers. If they so j<nn nimi-dt ts.e^^ 
de^nilf^aoty thipubiful whether Ireland can be saved from oonqu^st'; 
anddi ^Ireland be lost, it seems mo^t probable that England cannot 
long'be preserved. The emancipation of the Cathcdics would 
W^hiy reeoltcib'many, and abate the animosity of all j it wouM 
^atm me agitators of their most powerful and plausible prete.it i 
gnd, if accompanied by a system of genuine conciliation, could 
bestrcel^ 5ait to compose all differences} and unite the wht^ 

in defence of the rights and privileges which they would 
sltenwsi&ess in‘Common, In this situation} it must he admitted, 
disadvantages of the measure must be shown to be strong 
indeed, before they can justify us in withholdii^ it, 
mb(|Ne|lish!nlrt^ endure all the evils and dangers to which we 
stds^ect till it is adopted. We shidi now endeavour, 
■^^btee^a^ lodetermine what are these advantages. 
•«^llefci^dntefuig upon this subject, it is worth while, however, 
io tmspab^ thatme greater part of them seem only to have occn^* 
iwl tdihlte Vi^ and orators, by whom they have lately 

bk^^bfott^rfofu'drdi since the recent change of administration 
m^^^apetsu^bsted the prudence and popularity of such an expov 
fbeiate ministry.were in power, and it was genof 
zu^ uMdttea^e0d.that a disposition to relieve the Catholics prevailed 
‘ > ^ese w^ had the chief management of adairs} a .nmst 

l^dsiiit;£mti 0 U!| silence was observed^ upon the topics which 
iiijfe'/sd ^^udly resounded , and the measure (hat hasixtnoe 
beili^1%ph^r<»tsiy ahds smnounced and. brought forward 

wil&ii 'acquiescence pnd approb^cm^ both 
. " equa%dportajac# 

e^lH^iieen prop^d nr adopted In this couatryi v '^iih 

^i^l^(nrch, as?^y^}iave siaoeibf^tauocsl^.b^ 
meh^posts v^the guardtamcd'mexxmsidtntto^^ 
i^tpisectwity ;• *anii the keeper of 

nc^h^ sM a^rded the; remoteet^msoa 

for 





|[^3alaiiD.^^fit «as!dbe Cttih>m>:tp jof ,lhe 

fp|proschittg€ijk4ia<}^i»9^i^4le€adi0U^ 

metnof 

ab^m^^-yiere^<»a»W'gvelubtom':to^^bea^f4t$!E»d^^J^ ir h^- 

Altai Kncei'ceditb jsonsdefittotl^ scmpl^ saggea^ iUie^^sMEist 
loa C 0 rt»ifi‘^axteri^nd', white the'pi^lk 
«fbike hill«{} question; bein|;^ carried aiflAOst wiitbcut 
S¥sAbin^* k'vm suddenly; withdrawn ; ahd..^ Msd 

had ihe^semerhy.to introduce k, werrdkpUcedfn abodfa i 'lUpcm 
tMs uhtspected occutarence^ it is marveibu^ ce eiMisi^r4)e 
iHiuMdSnikiim w^ broke in upon the minds of i/aH the by^ Wt 
cbidiodoaD' paaipfateteers ef this' folellectua) kii^onir Jk'- ikjMl iin»r 
lUMtnneoDsiy discosrered that the measure in'^estio^f.wras 
wkk'danger ecrdie civil and religious liberties of the natbni^^^tt 
it^vas the immediate forerunner of Popery, persecution atiid Anti* 
i'hrisr; and that, besides inferring the guilt of soboimatb^'of 
perjury, in the most aggravated of all imaginable cases, ^It 
the Seay fOr the subjugation of this country by Irish rebels 
reign Catholics in alliance. Such a diabolicaf contrivance^ in 
sh^, had not been hejird of since the days of Guy Fu^vi^ and 
hb lanterti $ and clergy and laity were called to join in-Uiaolbigis!^ 
ings to his Majesty for the escape which his iirmnesshad ps^oeitif* 
ed for us. ' 'Ihe beauty of all tkt<) was, that the proJ^t'and!ai;gtt* 
.nents which drew forth those animated strains front ;iiu-:l!niui|r 
eloquent mouths, had lain upon the breakfast-rabies of ri^MBitfrorv 
thodov and disinterested persons for several weeks before, 
been perused and laid aside by them, without eliciting thCbtmidf* 
eet‘emotion of alarm or indignation. It was not till .It ,wilt<4is- 
cUvered that there was to be a change of ministry oft acOQimi of' 
them, that they germinated into those line flowers of loyalty iMid 
iseal, from which the nation has since derived «uch- ’tiicalcuialdle; 
beti^t. We have taken some pains to procure all the pamf^hbts 
which have been published on diis interesting subjecitf \jmd^O»£ur 
its \V‘ ^rive been abb to ascertain, there does nbt. appear iOc have 
beeii r'C're than two or three written prevbus to that eVeritj^whi^h 
tmide ii so prudent and profitable to multiply their uoiiate^k 
lio rhat‘riery hour, there never was a measure^ we believe, rjof idle 
iame^magninide, which excited so Httbdisoussioi^or 
iitrie opposirion among the tribe of political writers l 4f it 
had'net been for tlie ^nge of ministry, WQ.are ,pct^S(iid|lst^^ 
iM^iie weshoidd never have seen nor hear^ of onelHmdrib4t^|raiAT^ 
thoserprafbdnd performances, in whbh the imptdicy 
b^v{ti»ic%i^on .i8.6o satisfactorily demonstratad*. Tib ori^.Ol 
these p^odlfcliebs,' however, has, to he sufe, dn^^strict reasotniiig, 
pe^ aecemry <^onIle 1 Bion wid> thek meriH >ahd, 



tas Pan^khts on the ^afheUc ^ 

if* not'Utual to ^nd dir besit ojolr brone^ fomiffii U)k 

support an unexpected decision, anf^ mom tw to nod tbe 
tri^s employfd tmiy in pSiinderoig*«)|i^aii umoffifqted 
k If still proper, loooofidor tbo tm mve of odisO ^ bfOO 
upon 0 qnestioci of snob in^mtie importance* ^w^kboot allooong 
oatnelm to be prc^diced* bp anp cooMdention of ^ OI^MqKpr 

from Wbich it proceeds, or toe cireoiotfances in nrbipb 
bcoog^tfpnvQUQcL 

lei^gtt^jection to the Catholic emanck’^^' % ^ 

amldiunpoir a. violation of the Kii:^*s coronation oa^, bf ifhidb 
hk<14U)estp haa suEorn to < maintain the Fmtestan&oeCbfoaed 0^ 

* bgion as established' bf law;, and to preserve to thg bds^pg a^ 
< Otogp of the realm, and to the cmirches oommitliod' to, their 

* all such rights and privileges as by law. ^ or shall* apo 

* < pentam tmto them.' A greatdealoas been said 4miit this oath^ 
in>Ottr.hnJnble apprehension very.lktle to the jpurpose^--^)* np- 
thkig^ wt conceive, can be clearer, than that the Catholic petif 
tton. loig^ be granted, without infringing one tittle on t!^ ktter 
or the spirit o{ it: but, as the subject, though of np di$cn|tXv 
ia of very great importance, we shall beg leave to state, bi a tew 
awordi, ine leading reasons by which we apprehend that the 
jecthm founded upon it may he got over. 

Jb, the jSrjt place, we conceive it to be quite plain, that the oath 
has 4M> v^rence at all to the conduct of the hling as a branch of 
the legislature, bur was intended merely to restrain him ip the 
tttim of his prerogative, or of such functions as he might di&- 
didige as. an individual. It was intended to bind him, by religio 
ouft sancrions, to observe the law; but by no means to tie up hi;i 
hamis InoRi consenting to such new laws as his Farliamcnt sho|^ 
dhobse to propose to him. Xt was intended to guard against the 
sfgttrpatiQjBS and outrages of another Mary or James* apd not m 
cripple tiie salutary powers of the whole legislature. This is 
pintectiy evident from the very nature of the contrivance; and it 
is «xpf«wysly stated and enforced, both in the debates by lyhich 
«he terms of the oaith were settled, and by those that took plac^ 
shortbr afters on a proposal to modify some parts of it. Sqe Grey, 

voivm &ix. 

In the vmwd place, it is to be temembered that tins k a 

©afh imposed by Fa^hainent upon the Sovereign j ?nd 
tboMk Hf^of the nature of all obligations of this sort, that thfjr 
bt fi^Based and discharged by the party by wh<mii # ^ 
whose hkhatf, they were imposed. If the parliament ¥ 
$rit)ai% dbeicfore, prt^se any law to the King whieh might 
pear to oosriraditt the tenor oi this promissory epgageii^, k ^ 
pl^, thi|t, by that very proposition, they release him from % 
^ engagement, 



m6» brirttaotttnuiioelfiai tan i^pjoavisloiis.^ HiitiiiEWM> 

uMBA^ iMmrQT^ 1«t ebsenre^ in tli^^Vij^fika^y.ihaS.linfeli^ 

diwbilitiefti. alni^ iaai»e'>^eni!aft|rfl^ 


ttveaf' ciioi i^xuxum in die kingdom,^ vonl&iUJttiiilEni^QII. ^ 
2 Mm» <il that both apm an^ knoivm; m i«£m)€ x^uir 

g fl l itt rt fo t R . The oath* is, tD< naiii^aiiildie PntiitMBtpsv&jiaj^u^ 
i^‘ b 6 the Pt«iiest^r cbun^. ane»ihb 


iTTTiiv »R'jf? -’75 i» lTTTTTuTT^ si'iro* 'K B ii'^iT: 




temiut ^stahtisbnMm ati|«pfeiiiied I BirtiKey {netend}’ intid¥|i;pdd{-» 
esM degree, to^ teencll die rights andl pwrUdgies bh 
bhsiatieaiv o» even fiOidaun foe di^ oirri, an^' emoiju^ei^ cw 
hbiiowr ar&atsomv ?* Thdr claim nelaeee net to^ACclpsiastMa^nMlN 


eers at aU ;-^t eoacerns diei^ cieU: rights and cagadtiMv 4/nl^’(rt^ 
acul imports, morefp, that they shall iteii bo exslndedi^ Qgo^j^c.oajlt 
of ri^tr religiofli!, ft’Ofn any situs^ibfiJa the ciicUf or fnttttnry do;* 
partment ibe’which t!:ey are ovhevwi^ qualified^. Is 
m B^i riiait the Protestant religion would not be mrintatnedi m 
die Inotestant dhiurches secured in dmr law&il- ridbts, il C^riridic, 


gentlemen* were admitted to Piarlioracnt, and to iughi as; ieeU. sust 
to low appomtwieiTts in the law and t^ army ? ^ h>fig a$ rime 

jProtestant religion is the only one tliat receives honours 
immetits by the law of the land, and as long as tbesie /bcpKisiES 
isstA eniolttmefits remain tcnimpaifed'i k is evidievt' dbad 
IBe^oftt rd^ton is mainfia^d in the most compeebensive ftoose. «ri 
tb^ term; and ihant the King's obligatioa to maimsin. k«. k .'UOft 
ha the le;^ sdTeeted' by his consenting to- any arrangement wiiddl 
^arltiAnent may make as to the civil pri.idl)ege& and. asfackiee qI 
bny class of his subjects. j 

But, in the^arM place, we must remark^ thnteriefltk 
possible, in any case, to admit of such a strained klds^potkriofl 
of the oath m qaestion, it is established, by histioriGid jdktt 
khever was, anti never can he adopted in the ppoaenft'ill^fevnd^ 
The King, in the first clause of his coronation, oath,- 
^^Idvern according to die statutes in Pariiaiment agroodiiMls^IdAA 
^10 die laws and customs of this realm; * and m 
|idhg^!0 religion, he binds himself to * 

^fc^xned religion as Established by Awv.’ Nmdv 

olF interpreting these cmHgotions. T1ie(ltrirt«]ii^i|bv 
fenfed must oidieir mean the laws which may be 
diittctid^^'^di&l^islaiuie,«-M>r the laws whkh hisKi been etsasiids 
Wtually in force when die cotimarionoath wsir &^med* 
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If the former suoposition be su}opte4« tbcTe is tm end of the 
question i for, tne reHef ^hich ts noyi^kimed hy the Catholics 
is 9 le^sbtiye relief j the l»wfe % which they are sdt free 
from their present dis<ibiHtxeSy will then be the laws according to 
which his Majesty has sworn to govern his peopley and maintaiii 
his church, if^ on the other hand, it be allied, that the law^ 
referred to in the oath were the laws then in existencey and thtft 
the intention of that obligation was to restrsun die Sore^^in 
from consenting to any measure by which the rights and privi¬ 
leges of his P^Ppl^f referable to religion, might even indirectly 
be yartedy then it follows, that in order to implement and render 
edectual that provision, the Catholic petition should instantly bie 
granted, and the whole privileges, to which they there lay cldm, 
instantly confirmed to diem by the legislature. For it it; a fact 
which n as been studiously kept out of view by the enemies of 
this ciaizr, that at the ttme when the present coronaUon oath was 
frcmtdi and taken btf King William^ Catholics sat %n both Houses 
Parliat^ent in Ireland^ and were eli^ble to all offices^ ctvtl and mtlu 
twpp*. The oadi was framed in the first year of WilUam and Mary; 
and tatholics were only deprived of tne rights which they are 
* 7 ipw seeking to regain, by the acts of the 3d and 4th of those 
SWteigRS, and by the < St and 2d of Queen Anne. This dilem- 
maf, It 4 S humbly conceived, brings the whole question to a very 
^ijo^ issue, and seems to render any further discussion super- 

viTcp may remark, however, in the last place, that die question 
^leeips to bave been practically settled, in the course of the pre- 
in a way that makes it diificult to imagine upon what 
it ^an now be supposed attended with any difilculty. 
I'Kc objection is, that to admit Catholics to civil rights and pn* 
vdegesy from which they were formerly excluded, is, in an in- 
dqruct manner, to attack and expose the Protestant establishment $ 
and.dnat the Kin^, therefore, cannot admit them to such privi- 
legeijWithputHa violation of his coronation oath. Now, if this 
wepe^he first time that such piivileces had been claimed or grant* 
e4| understand, that some ^ the foregoing considerations 

been necessary, to obviate the scruples in wliich 
has its fieundation. But it is perfectly well knowi|, 
thati course of the last thirty years, the Catholic subje^ 

to a great variety of privileges 
ficomyb|cb^fey were formerly excluded *, and that the reiruun- 
iug which the? now pray the removal, are,infinitely 

feayef and t^ore insignificant in degree, tnan^ 

already indebted to the goodness of 
Jesty, and the wisdom of his advisers* If the coronation "oafi} 

' ^ did 



i8i97* ^amphUtson the Catholic 

dl4 not r^ftrain the King from confenttng to tbe repeal of tlie 
great mafs of the penal rad diiTqu^ilying States 'in 17 ^^* 
and 1793* by what cafuiUry can it M lhd\itrh 4 that it (imtild noi^ 
relirain him from repealing the thiferable temnanf of that dif- 
gracef^ul code,—and, inftead of a fyftem fantaitically eompOtinded 
of fair (ketches of Hbetality, and fragments of decaytid dp|>rcf* 
hon, ruling all his people by one confident code of indidjg^pce 
an d ju fticc ? 

■with thefe few obfervations, we leave the fnbje£l of tiie ctiroita- 
tion oatKto the candid confideration of out readers;; and regret 
to find, that the length to which we have already extended thh 
article, will oblige us to befiow even irfs room on (he remaining 
topics of difeuflion. We are glad, indeed, to be exctifed, on any 
terms, from the dlfguning ‘^aik of expofing the wretched bij^tryt 
or pitiful drivelling, of thofe who have endeavoured to tmif) 
us with the profptcb of the rekindling of the fires of Smirhficld,— 
the downfall of the Eftablifhed Church, and the reimpoCtiml of St 
l^cter*8 pence,—as the neceflary confequences of admitting our Ca* 
tholic fellow-fubjefls to a fair participation of our civil privileged. 
It may be obferved, however, in general, that all thofir alarr^s 
proceed upon one very extraordinary fuppofition, viz. that If 
Catholics were once admitted to an equality cf civil rights, they 
would fpeedily fuccced in converting the greater part of Ouf Pbo- 
refiant population to their own faith. The Catholics arc* not art 
prefent fo much as a fifth part of the whole population; and cer¬ 
tainly they do not pofiefs, even in proportion to their nufi||)ers, 
a greater Hiare of wealth, talent or authoiity, than their Prdtefi- 
ant brethren. Unlefs, therefore, it be fupj^fed that they are^to 
multiply to fuch an extent as to confiitute the abfoiiite mmority 
t-he nation, it is evidently quite inconceivable that theylmould 
ever be able, either to fubvert our church efirablHhmtnt, or in 
any other way to infringe on the bulwarks of our cOnftitu(fion. 
The whole bafis of the argument, tlicreforc, on the part of thofe 
who profefs to fee danger in their emancipation, obvioufly rdfts 
on the ruppofitlon, that, if once emancipated, they VriR he on- 
dbicd to convert the reft of the people to riitir oWn aMiiTd 
Now this, it muft be admitted, is rather 1 ' humRhi^g 
fi&^pontion, on the part of thofe who boaft of the fm^pr 
ibnablenefs of their own fyftem: nor was it to 

the pol^cnty of thofe great divines, who fo trhcMp^j feaf ttly 
emdfbd the errors of Popery in the days of its powtY 

md reputation, (hould now admk that its advocai^ 

)i lever Vvith them in refped of te'nporals, would CCttbMy 

^he greater part of their ftocks to thofe et{dpded*deid 
d^redited HSnoti, iV truth is, however, that thr 

1 / ' ’ ' 









Btoi >alfgcthBr ^wai«j i W > » ^ iMnIMrte M* 

|ie£l> in e*great iwj*d<y «Jt l« ^nMkl 

tesaitt{pcr£n:utie^«.^aifi»4te|r nuM JinMvtt. 
ipflote&ed in tiw afawiytgWtrulwiyio 

atcirdy cod in its iotufe.) 'aBd»iftni«^iiiil kimbinle it 
at firft iighfcafpoar«txiie^Mftcitf tlw Mr<xrM nts *^iflDaitotia» 
that men uc noter fi> zeaious in theipftfngaticm of tkcir4f«it]|^«a 
when it expofes them to fufFcting and reproach; and dUittfaidil*' 
lytca arerBefter^kidile iafuch abumdance as .when ttfaof attd #their 
wni^ort hgtt a fair :profpe£i of bccomtog msrtfflB* lf<oMl 
pairUcmandloTmUly honours gave imcn /any advantage in tdigi'- 
nnasfi^tes, the whole Cathoties of ilrdaad muftiharveihetnxoBr 
'wrted by dnsir Fratefta»t»dergy half a«cciitury ag^* ^ *t;he 
true that that >grisat and optdent .cftabhihiiieiit, *baidked hy ,the 
ipenal hnva of forvaer and x» pcefcut times, has not been sith to 
ime convert iiaee the £m days of^its foraiatioil^ we may 
eafiiy oahtulate oQ'die additiml progieefs that PiO|»ety isilijbiy^to 
xnahe among us, by removing .from the lay partof that commit 
tnm {ome of the civil dUabUistos under which they now tabcor 
Sot far, indecd|(ft:otn thiokhig that the emancipadon cf the Catho- 
Jiea^will*have /any tesaieiiey totsnukiply their numbers, we me 
mtfeflly convinced tdiat it .viU have the very opfmfite eft^ 
]|iit;)*iiever love thetohje^ls of their love deadly tas when tlioy 
oieteupaMieohiiult or danger. When left to dmr undiAurbed 
enjoyment, tahey ufualiy iuhlide into indifference or negh£i;i^ 
'^mOyiifia^uaUy.compeU^ rby iaw to mamfeft their devotion and 
mnitdamcut, *are very frequently bdet with weadners and dif- 
.giiift. f'9at^mctal'as it may probably appear, «we are fttUy aon> 
vincad that if.the^Gittholtc robgimi had been formally aftatohfd 
ha Jjtelandy'at the duw when the Preibyterian rel^ion <w9t» cQ»>- 
hlhhed iofSootlaad, themajority of the inhahMfants wouldf bo^e 
this ttme» have adopted the tenets of the Proteftan];Sv>aiid efl^ed 
«a refoamation of«their own, • after the example of aheir hrethrentin 
this siaod. 'Xhe ofeitauey and languor of eftaUdhed churches. 
*iilTiiflWl * by / the corroptioss and abufes to whftdi the •iUnnift* 
.i^abKihmcnt is peculiarly liable^ would* tn*aU»pt»hability, hav** 
uiicUMBditht greater part of the people from a fyttem alre^yi^f- 
ag#WdV*^6 fecdfiton of die greater»part of eheif fehow^diih'* 
jqfSUj^nvWithe mkimg of the difterent.Protfftant fedbanes* 
«wo4d'havg gmdiialiy unfettled the foundation toft the fabiuc t (gild 
«hf fm fbuutxand pwe.example of 'thetCnghfb*uftabUftmiM^ 
>la«jabMlgBd eotipfed it in the eyes of every mndid<iobfiBnua* ^ : < 
tlmn-'ccytiwtriy where the c^|e(£f of one paity mm tonutml^ 

yMpplagaipf vnlgM'i^udi^^ thuir ^aiilt»gm|ifts«}iAs«lW^ 
ipaimcpeif^di tiiiilrtfeoUantiuua«ed.chvg^a of thfi*4itumMpb- 

vations 


Sf't^'pv^s md dApotbsphe* 

iHbtt|^t»btd>2iiDitiise b^j^tJij^ ioMrer »* 
^eaila j6f '•iftn {faitty. Q(liie*prfettii£e, of tiieir not hei<i^‘lioniid fay 
ffartlisi’' tathetf^ tlietnost impudent. '^It b fay tfaeb 'fe|afd 

fdrfan^mdx'^elfaAet 'difct ftiey&re exchided'{torn*any ofitlie'litua*' 
tbn^to'ii^faiidli they a9re now aspiring. 'It b from their dMftd’'Of 
an^a^py>jurMt’Oi:*ooii8trattive diaavimral of their taietS| that they 
Mfdib to'tidcethe faeneht of the annual act ol indemnity^ uniter 
the oheer of ^nldch eotnany dissenters from the Established drfatch 
enjAytfll the streets of omqe. 'With regard to the other pafanta^ 
tib’iinsnrer'of fHe six Ctftholic Univmines sn 179$; is'^fintd •ami 
ecriiduiiiye. ^ese learned bodies, selected as the'avowed depo** 
nitarkd faf'iU that is orthodox and learned in Catholic theology, 
nnewerOd unattiftiottsly, that it was no tenet of'their chftrohi i^t 
'the pope, or Oven'a general council, could'absolve the subjects jof 
Credit firibhlft'om their oath of allegiance, or dispense with tiiOir 
''ligation}' and that the force and obligation of any engUgemetUT, 
's ncitlier 'Shaken nor diminished by the circumstance of per¬ 
son to*'whbm it* is mzlde entehaining erroneous opinions-lf vc ce- 
Hgion. If'thb'Wtre not sufficient to‘establish the'fact'against 
Mr Le ^CSutieT and his 'antiquated 'authorities, gleaiied fttMi 
FoUlis^stnd'FoK, we are happy to be able to refer, for a cotifittdif. 
tion Of the'slfme doctrine, to a quarter which, < all Csd^ios^uc 
least, must adrhit to be decisive on such a>8ub|ect. Dlr#lyxr 
^inise^t in a rescript'to the Irish prelates, daced itr June'1994^ 
has solemtdyand ffistinctiy dbavov^ the'whole of fttofie^doo- 
edne? on account of Which the* Catholics-are still'subjectedv to 
iUibcfral imputations. In that instrument' his Holttsess dcchttos, 
that * 'the see of Rome never taught, that faith b not co^faelbpt 

* with the heterodox } or that an oath to'* kings •sfaparatetf'^mm 
< the Catholic communion can be Violated \ or •that it 'is lawful 

* fbr the bishop of Rome to invade thek temporal tights ^nd'do- 
' minions.* He adds; * we too consider an attempt* or design 

* against the life of kings and princes, even under thO'petekC'W 

^ religion, as a'hdrrld and detestable crime. * * 

"We'must make 'an end of this now. ‘The^advantlgOs 40 he 
' gained by'the etnancipsttionof the Catholics, are-vfothing lesf^'dlkn 
the actual multiplication of our higher and more' vahied pbpndk- 
llon,'4he delketimce'of the whole‘nation from the'feuu’ 
dtng^'of perpetual tumults and Insfarrecthme, and, hi>ulti)iiutlli#i 
probability, tke salvation of tlio Couiitry frbm the fmaskit#MMfan- 
dous of all cslSiniities~*the conquest of a foreign fOe.' Of 
Stdmmtages which have been foretold as likely to result 
ifitMUre, there is but one, we will confess, to Which we 

posed 
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posed tQ any degree of atcentioni 91)4 tliat is the dissatisfac- 
tiofj which it oertainif occasion^ tlf^e inolent Oitoige rartj 
in Ireland, and their followers ^nd hjifttators on this side/fit the 
water. It is certainly very greatly to be lamentedi that 9 tjhifig 
which is so obviously just in itself, and so necessary for the se¬ 
curity and peace of the nation at large, should be likely, at such 
a crisis as tlie present, to produce any degree of disaCectioti or 
alienation on the parr of any class of our countrymen. It is a 
oORS^iion, however, to reflect, that the numbers of those whom 
such 9 measure can alienate is daily diminishing, and that the in¬ 
fluence they possess must always be founded on circumstances 
adverse to the general prosperity. Though exasperated, and mor- 
tifled too, they will never be absolutely lost to the country 5 — 
th^ will neither join with France, nor rise up in open rebellion 
against the government. We have been informed, indeed, iha» 
many of the most considerable of those who belonged to the 
Orange party have, of late, been so much struck with the dangers 
to which the country was exposed by the discontents of the Ca¬ 
tholics, that, out of a regard to the security of their own pro- 
peny, they have openly espoused the cause 0 / emancipation, and 
<W''lared uiat nothing else could save the couniry from destruc¬ 
tion. Those who have been the tools and the instigators of op¬ 
pression, must suflfer, no doubt, when oppression ceases} and, 
as all suflTerers do naturally complain, so it is not wonderful that 
their complaints should, for a time, among the loudest. This, 
however, will pass away ; and the ministry tliat has the courage 
to.do this great act of policy and justice, will be speedily and 
amply repaid for the clamours and temporary embarrassmcMts 
they may encounter, by the grateful services of those to whom 
they will have restored the sweets of concord and the feeling ot 
security. Those who have an interest in the continuance of 
abuses, certainly will not be persuaded that they ought to be re¬ 
dressed \ but there are many misled by passion or example, or by 
hasty and inaccurate views, to whom conviction may be brougfa* 
by clear statements and dispassionate reasoning. We trbst tin- 
will ijot be neglected;—and are persuaded that, if an example of 
genuine liberal^, unconnected with party or temporary view?, 
were once set by persons of weight and authority in the couiniy 
men would soon be moulded, by the gravitation of a common in* 
teitst, into that harmonious union, for which there is now so 
jgreat 9 ncfcessity, and w'ould look back with wonder on the ex¬ 
cesses into which they had been hurried. 
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An Inqaitg into the SiAe of the Bntuk West Indies. By Joseph 
Lowe Ksq. dro. pp. 160. Btldwin. London. ISOt. 

"^HesE wdrfcs, together with the reports of the Committee qf 
^ the House of Commons on the Distilleries and the West 
Indm trade*, contain every thing that* has been laid before the 
public upon the present alarming and unprecedented situation of 
colonial adairs. The compilation of Sir William Toting^ tOo^ 
exhibits the greater part bf the general information connected 
with this subject. We have therefore brought these publications 
together in a single article, as furnishing the best opportunity 
or etamining the very important question to 'which they all refer. 
This appears the more necessary, that none of tbo^ Ingenious v 
writers, iiof indeed the Committees of the House of Cdnawons 
themselves, have elucidated the subject in a satisfactory Manncrr. 
While they all agree as to the amount of the evil, nbno dF them 
have, in our apprehension, eitiher pointed out the cause of it, oi 
suggested any practicable remedy 5 and our prosumpdbn 'in tet- 
tempting to supply diis defect, will probably bo thought* the less 
of, when it is considered, that the persons to whom we idlude be¬ 
long all to the West India body, with the single exception tHF' Mr 
LoWb, who, professing to investigate die subject himself fdllews 
the statems*nt^ and adopts the opinions of the otheib/ i^^itchlsiveiy 
and ImpKdtIy. ’ ' 

The work of Sir WilKam Young is a valuable l^ildc^ohof 
authehde details upon West Indian affairs, tnad 6 ''fot' 
daring a 'cottstaiit attendance to those subjects ui Farfiatoent for 
twenty-two years. It is, in fact, as the dde states, hk Cothmon- 
place ooOk 1 ' ?nd we heartily wish ihat evnrv parson, wlioti'in- 
vpL'. xr. NO. 3J-. K dustry 
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dvistr« has put him in pos^sioh of sui^ a fepositom wotildfol** 
low the laudable'mcampie of |>ublishiA| <lt» althougn he majrrDOt 
have time oriuclin^ion to^work'k.up'lnlo theotie8. ^ 

He beginann^ith. details ^upon the progress^ and ^actual state,of 
the African siswe tfadO) exmbiting the numbers csurried over }n> 
cliflerent years smsx the. question: of abolitton, was hrst agitated^ 
and the {nopontkms diat detestable trafiic) which were put an 
end to by the wise measures of 1806, , He givee it, too, an , his 
serious advice to the planters^' to prepare few ire total abolition in 
a very short time,«-a, prediction happily fulfilled soOn after the 
publication of his book* The progressive culture of the islands 
is die next object of attention. Without '^pretending to enter 
fnto the details, we shall notice their results, as peculiarly con¬ 
nected with the question which ,we are immediately to discuss* 
It appears that the produce of Jamaica has been increasing ever 
since 1787, but widi peculiar rapidity since 1798; that the su¬ 
gar exported from thence in ISOI and 180.5, was above one half 
more than the quantky exported in 1793 and 1794, and the cof¬ 
fee six times as much; that Barbadoes continued on the decline, 
exporting about a fourth less than if had done in 1787 j that An¬ 
tigua and the other J*eeward Islands had also decreased, except 
St. ICites, whidi remarned nearly stationary; that all the other 
islands had increased tlieir cultivation; and that the total e*- 
port of< sugar from the British islands (including Tobago), had, 
from 1-787 to 1803, augmented by one half,—that of coffee six¬ 
fold. The value of the West India trade, as a source of naval 
pdWer, has of course been increasing, and nearly in the same de¬ 
gree. ' In .1787, it employed about 130i,000 tons ; in 1804, above 
J 80,000, navigated by 14,000 seamen. After going through mul- 
tifarioue details of the imports from the W'est Indies, we find 
that, in fourteen years ending 1804, tlieir %'alue had increased 
nine millions Sterling, and the revenue from them had augment¬ 
ed by abolit three and a half millions, including, however, the 
conquered colonies^ and that, exclusive of these, the imports 
from the West Indies were about a fourth of the vdiole imports 
of Great Biritam. The exports to the islands have increased in 
the same proportion; and aur author detsdls this part of his sub¬ 
ject with similar minuteness. 

'1 he intercourse between America and the West Indiest and 
llKjgeheral Subject of the colonial monopoly, n)ex,t occupies his 
vittemion. He proves, to our «xtire satisfactiof|) that the islands 
cannot possibly exist without that intacourse, and that the 
monopolyi at least during war, should be considerably relax¬ 
ed } bdt ^ose points require a more .ample discussion than we ^ 
cin allot to them here; 'The details ;into which he enters^ are 

.. equally 
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eqttalljr UlttstrsM^i^ of the faih(C]jr thet hft$ t&arhed €he arguments 
of 44e. shipfi^ng laetibtv both oli^-mtereitsaad those 

of the country, l^hey os to oii& general 'ihfeieiiide,°thar ^osc 
petsoAS hara naistakeit rhe efl^cts of virat^ for the consequences 
of a poHcy wisely calculated to diminish its evils; and haveibeen 
enraged, merely because the existehes of the sugar colonies was 
not samdihrsd'to a project trhich never could'hare jsncceeded, 'for 
retaining an accident^ monopoly peculiior to one period of the 
present contest. 'Phe distresses of the planters form a large por^ 
tion hoth'of these and the other details contained in this volume. 
As it is a subject upon which all the works dowibefore us are 
agreed, we shall reserve a general description of it for the remain¬ 
ing part of the articled Sir WcUiam closes, his compBation with 
a number of useful details and suggestions relating tO the military 
defence of the islands* ■ . 

Having expressed our sense of the importance of diis coHeci* 
tldn, wc must in fairness mention one defect from which its va^ 
lue suih^s a considerable diminution. We do not allude to the 
style; which is indeed as bad as possible, and frequeutly almost 
too obscure to be unravelled ; but to inaccuracies, we arc willing 
to hope, ill the typography, which, Unfortunately, have , crept in¬ 
to several of the sums, and beget a natural suspicion of the rest. 
For example, in p. 10, we find 15 stated as nve per cent, upon 
260} in p. 124 and 145, 1803 is printed instead of 1783; and 
the same blunder occurring twice in p. 129, and,, immediately 
aftetj 1804 being printed for 1784, such a confusion is pro¬ 
duced as would extremely puzzle one who read the history, of 
the Amcrfcan intercourse there for the first time. In p. 5G we 
have 1782, 3, and 4, instead of 1802, 8, and 4. In summing up 
the fourth column* of the table, p. 28,. there is an error of 
40,000} in summing the fifth column, an error of 3000; and in 
summing the sixth there is a mistake of a cypher- It is most-* 
probable that these blunders, and many others of the same kind, 
are owing to the press having been corrected in the author’s ab¬ 
sence; but they are extremely unpleasant,-land leave'os always in 
a considerable degree of doubt .is to tl^e figures, wliicdt we have 
no opportunity of checking. It is perhaps owing to some more 
radical mistake, that we frequently find different sums set down 
when the same t^le or calculation is obviously referred to, as 
in p. S@imd S8V where the same sum is: given at 163,934 and 
184^Q34 } iind in .p, 38 and 87, where the same .sum is given 
at 15,590 and 19,besides odiar discrepancies m the 5ame 
tliree pages* -We have had occasion to note this and seyeral, 
Other apparent ortpihi of a simihir descrijnion, because we foiiqd 
them preventing us from making use of . our autlidr’s tables; and' 
it is diiQcult to ?.void apprehending that Wc should have beeii 

K equally 
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equally unlucky if wc had tried Htn mofe frequently. Of Con» 
aequeuce, the value of the work suffers a material‘diminution, 
aftt'T it has been found an unsafe guide in these instances. Its 
utility would also have - been greatly increased, if averages, had 
been given more frequently; and it is peculiarly unfortunate that 
this should have been so much neglected in quoting the year 
1805, (the last for which Sir William had full returns), as that 
season was notoriously a very unfavourable onei Lastly, he 
should have tried, as fat as possible, in giving comparative state¬ 
ments, to choose the returns-for the same year or series of years"; 
and this ]iot merely when those statements are placed together 
for the siike of comparison, but also when they come in at differ¬ 
ent parts of a set of details obviously connected together. We 
presume most of these defects are capable of correction in a fu¬ 
ture edition. 

The object of Mr Bosanquet’s first pamphlet was, to describe 
ihe distressed state of the West Indian colonics, and to point out 
its causes. But the case which he had made out, seemetl not 
likely to excite sufiiciently the sympathy or the apprehensions of 
people in this country, among whom he perceived a growing ten¬ 
dency to undenMlue the importance of the colonies altogether. 
In order to correct such prejudices as these, he wrote his second 
pamphlet; in which a great deal of very just observation, by no 
means new, is delivered with the air of original disco^'ery, and a 
considerable portion of the most fanciful theory is laid down as 
dogmatically as if it were matter of demonstration, and with as 
much pretension to novelty as if it did not rest upon exploded 
errors. Both of these tracts arc indeed eminently liable to ihls 
criticism ; but the first contains a much larger proportion of de¬ 
tail and of reasoning on the practical parts of the subject, ^’hese 
are valuable, because the author is a professional man. His spe¬ 
culations on political economy, we are unable to admire; al¬ 
though he announces them by saying, that be * has shut bis books-, * 
and is only to give us * the workings of his own mind ; ’ for, ii- 
truth, he does not appear to have read and thought enough to jus¬ 
tify so adventurous a proceeding. 

The benefits of our commerce, according to Mr Bosanquet, are 
threefold. It increases population by finding new employment 
for the people; it raises up seamen for the navy; and it afFoixls 
wealth to the country, both by furnishing suwistence to indivi¬ 
duals, and revenue to the state. So admirably do despisers 6f 
other mens^ books classify their own ideas ! Again—a grater |m>- 
pulatiori than the land can maintain is necessary to Great Britain, 
in order that her revenue may he kept up. Manufactures ate there¬ 
fore requisite, ip addition to agriculture; < but manufacture is Only 
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a Yecond fcaufe; it has no intrmfie momcntunfi i 'the ptimum uii/b-.U 
is confumption. * ffhoughts, p. 9.) .This mull he found by means 
of cof»iaercie» * wlK^fe province it is to difcQvcr, (apply atul re¬ 
ceive payment from foreign cuftomers j ’ and that cnmmer^^c is tlu.* 
moft beneficial, which enables us to exchange our goods for raw 
.produce, or articles in the firft ftate of majiufaciure. ThegoMtr. 
rule with Mr Bofanquet is, that the more tins country woi ks, and 
the kfs its neighbours work upon the commo'litiLS mutually ex¬ 
changed, the better it is for us. He fpeiik'i with unbecoming dir- 
jcfpe^l of the balance of trade ; for which, it Ihould fecr^, he 
will have this notion of a balance of labour fubilituted. We fay 
‘ unbecoming refped:; ^ for it is plain that he believes in all the 
errors of that theory. He denies that the cullomhoufe rctnrjs^ 
exhibit a fair account of the balance ; but it is one ot his rcaioi''^ 
for praiGng a home trade, that it never can make a balance againii 
us. So dillin£t are the ideas, and fo confident the do^lrines of 
men, who will (Irike out fyftems by * the workings of Unir own 
minds ! * A branch of trade, according to our author, is aifo va¬ 
luable in proportion as its returns are great upon a given iinelhnent 
of capital. Its permanence and fecurity likewife enters into tlie ac¬ 
count 5 and as a mirfcry of feamen, it is important in proportion 
to the number of feamen whom it employs to tranfpott a given 
bulk, and to the nautical experience which it creates in them, iio 
original are the general pofitions difeovered by the felf-taught econo- 
mal! The ftyk which falls naturally upon, the working mind muy 
probably llrike our readers as not much better, when we mention, 
that the goods fent to Buenos Ayres, are denominated ‘ inveftments 
tc that bourn whence no traveller returns,* (Ihoughts, p, a8.); 
by which a man, who had mt fiiut his books,', would be apt ta 
underltand a cargo of coffins and winding-flieets- 

Having thus laid down the general qualities of an advantageous 
commerce,, our author tries the value of the Wtlt India trade by 
thefe tells i and as they were evidently invented with a view to 
the nature of that trade, it is the lefs wonderful if he finds it 
rank exceedingly high. The colonies take ofi' our manufatSlures, 
and ri-turn us raw' produce, which we cither confuine or work u]) 
ourklvcs. The trade with them is a home trade ; both ends, are 
Biiiilli 5 and this view, though certainly not original, is one that 
has not fufficicntly occupied fpecuiative men : wc therefore give 
Mr Bofanquet full credit for his able llatcment.of it. The colony 
trade, nM>reover, employs more tonnage and feamen iii propor¬ 
tion to its capital, than moll other trades •, and as lugar and cot¬ 
ton are next to necciTarics, our author. infei s, that the. trade in 
tl\om is of ,a ftabk. nature. 'Hie prefeut of the "SVTll Indies, 
.{o be fori*, is a Utile againft the laft coneJufion. d'iu.sjie afcriku, 
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however, not to the nature of the ttaid<f, hut to the 
it, has received £rc|m hjir impt^tic ’ 'mea^htres. Hjc ap^eattoh^ 
his pnnciples ocirtijbjing ihie Tatt^ of his tra£i,’ |k« 

heft part of it> iho |^ve$'i very good ahffiraft ofreiatwe VltUe 
of the coidhiaV In'the pamphlet upon the caufestof fh« 

preieut diftre^sV ad'p^s' the prevailing opinions, and Vecom" 
mends the tomedtes whicn all the Weft India body concur in dc-r 
firing. Sotoc of his g6neml fpecufetiotis, indeed, now and thal hi- 
trude, mher f6r the purpose of'fupporting ordinary fcntimenls Mi a 
peculiar way,’ than in order to elucidate the fubjedi by new doc¬ 
trines. A diftinftio'n, for example, is -taken between tra(i|e and 
commerce; the former being the firft exchange of produce for 
money, and not a fit obje£k of taxation, becaufe the grower has no 
• command of the fupply,—the latter, the purchafe and refelling 
with a view to profit, and a perfe£l!y fit obje£f of taxation, be- 
caufe the merchant can command the fupply, and lay the duty up> 
on the coufumer. It is quite manifeft that this is merely an im- 
perfe€l and mofl crude attempt to gcrteralize the exifting cafe of 
the Weft India planter, ^ho maintains that, as things are now fi« 

, tuated, he cannot change employment of his capital, and fo 
contrail thcYiipply of produce, as to make the purchafer pay the 
tax upon if, Witn the exception of thefe attempts, which occur 
chiefiy at thC beginning of Mr Bofanquet's ‘Letter,* we have 
found it a very clear 'and fatisfafiory p^ormance, exhibking by 
' far the beft ftatcmcnt which has yet been given of the dodirines 
Maintained by the colonial body. He would render an acceptable 
feryice to the ppblic, by moulding his two tradls into one, omit¬ 
ting the greater part of the general reafoning, and incorporating 
wim his details the valuable ftatements contained in his very ample 
and diftltt^ evidence before the Weft India Committee. 

Mr Lowers tra^ is one of confiderable merit, as a ufeful 
compendium of the ftatements which others had previoofly ad- 
vMced; but as it appeated after fevferal pamphlets nad been aU 
ready puHifticd, and ptofeffed to fettle ilje whole fubject, wc 
might nave pardoned a fittle more originaUty, and a fomewhat 
lefs jfdrupuldus adltetence to pofitions and reafonings of his 
opCd^enbrs. To analyze the greater pint of - his work, would be 
merely to'repeat Whiat we have jUft now been defcribmg as the 
' conitChts irf Sir'W* Young arid Mr Bofanquet*s publications. He 
’ follow thra mihutely, in explaining die iertpoitancp , of the ado- 
' nits, 80 ^ thoit prefewt ‘fitnatkM. IhO remedies which he prbpofes 
are neafj^ ^ fihne Wth theirs, and difetified on 
V only that he'endarges, Wfti a - moft commendable arid enlghmaed 
'.‘^intj Upbn''a fubjcct-of paramount importance, very ihghtly mcn- 
t&ncd by any other writer, and^ by moft realbncrs cm this queftion, 

wholly 
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<ivIk ^7 necessity of peace fp^ tjio relief, of the West 

Injdi4riateref|t^,ii^ of. out commerce, la general,.. It ^ouW give 
Metfrgmt satisfaction to We room i^hr^glng.or extracting 
iparts of the excellent chapter in which he areu.cs mts" ^he^^iou* 
IJis .vieurs are marked by a liberality and freedom frpiii A'e nar¬ 
row prejudices of mercan^le circles, wWh give, him an in^nite 
advantage over the authors whom he follows on West Indian af¬ 
fairs* ' Wc would gladly liail this appearance a right spirit fh 
the .city fa kind of star rising in the east) as an omen of mote en¬ 
lightened views than have lately opened upon ps from that quar- 
5 ter i - and we trust that Mr, Lowe, at any, ratCjs will hof be want¬ 
ing in tending his further aid to so .mighty an amendment. 'Hie 
style of his tract, hastily as it seems to have been, put together, ia 
plain and unambitious. Its modesty, too, is praiseworthy \—;but 
there is something which deserves not this name in his practice of 
leaving, important subjects untouched, on the ground,,jtnat ‘ it be¬ 
longs to Government alone to determine such points,’ or, that 
‘ such a subject would be painful to the reader,’ or, that * such a 
subject would be unwelcome to the public,’—(Seep,84|> 38— 

(JO, See,) i for reasons of this sort would put a stop to most poli¬ 
tical writings, and assuredly to the whede of the tracts produced 
by the present state of the sugar colonies. Upon the whole, how'- 
ever, Mr Lowe’s work, independent of its particular merits,, forms 
n very proper addition to the West India Common-Place, Book, 
and the Reports of the two Committees and we trust k. is np^ 
the last production upon such subjects which wc shall owe to the 
same pen. 

The general statement of tiie planters and West India mer¬ 
chants, has always been this,—That the profits of sugar piloting 
never were so great as persons unacquainted with the colonies i^up-- 
posed; that the large incomes spent by sevefal Wek Indians in 
the mother country, not only prevented men. from reflecting on 
the multitudes who were either ruined by,speculation, or subsist¬ 
ed with difficulty on their estates, but were ascribed to successful 
adventure,—whereas, they grew slowly out of along course of in¬ 
dustry and expense, absolutely necessary to improyo colotii^ pro¬ 
perty v that the Capital vested in the islands,, was in this, manner, al- 
W'ays overlooked, as well as the peculiar rists.of tlie businesS^apd 
a return, really very modorate, was maguifkd:i.utpjexqrbip^tPjr.o- 
fit. In supptnrt of such assertions, estim^es. have .been r^i^tedly 
pTodnf^ of the expenses of improving and 
plantaticm; stid the comparison of these ;wixh the pr^^aTy,.p)toi^uce 
has led^to the Inference, tliat in the most favoumble durCHn^.s)[;ah- 
ces sCTcn per (fuL profit cannot be expected oA capital 
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This wns Bryan Ed^rds’s ca}<ruladon in 1787 ; * and tlifi efitniieB 
of the West India body have not scrapled to ass^ri^ in at¬ 
tempts to decry the coloidal system, mat although some greats* 
tunes may be made by -planting, it is, upon the whoi^ a losings 
cofieeni to die .nation,—a lottery, in which the price of die tidcets 
far exceeds the value of the prizes. We may remark, however, 
that there is a considerable portion of error both in these estimates 
and in this, general observation. The planters, in calculating die 
expenses of each year, both state every item at the highest, aim in¬ 
clude several outgoings which belong not to annual charges, but 
to the increase of the stock, or the supply of its original defi¬ 
ciencies. Then they swell the account of the capital invested, 
by inserting, not only the original expenses and the subsequent 
improvements, but a variety of charges which, properly speaking, 
belong to .the head of tear and wear. They thus make the capital 
invested appear greater, and the nett profits less, than they veaily 
are. Nor do they state a circumstance of considerable importance 
in the discussion, • that, of the estates now existing in the sugar 
colonies, a very small proportion indeed has been purchased, like 
English farms or merchandize, by the payment of the value at a 
short credit. Almost the whole of the plantations now described 
ns worth so much, and sometimes as having cost so much, were ob¬ 
tained for a trifling sum paid down, and a further payment at very 
long credits, as the produce of lucky years enabled the speculator to 
fulfil his bargain. It mast not therefore be supposed, that when 
the planters value their estates, they mean to assert how much ca* 
pital has actually been transferred by them to the West Ii'dies from 
other branches of employment. They rarely make tliis assertion 
ift ^distinct terms, if closely examined ; and, when they do, wfe 
generally fold that their money has been xi'ell laid out. Thus Mr 
Sliirley staffs fo the West India Committee, that he had laid out 
1.70,000/. Sterling on his estate in Jamaica, including purchas-:' 
money and improvements; and he admits that he ha* netted a- 
bcn^e'O'per cent, upon that, sum, on an average of the last nine 
yealrs.^f Mr Rickets values his plantation at 50,000/., because n 
gentle^n w'as in treaty with him at that sum, ami he thfuks’ 
would-'hBye purchased but for an accident j but he admits thit, 
even'at the Ibw ]Wices of last year, he may expect above ^ptr ient^. 
on capital, as soon as the present stock produces thd ’ 

fjHantify <}f «ugi«r which he lays his account with soon having'' 
iufm if. As fl&r the position, that the colonies are, on the whole^ 

* ■ ’ 'B' 


* Kiftory of the W*eft Indies, Book 5 . c. 3* 

*1 iloport, p. 66. ♦ 

.•[ Mid. p. 46. Thefc d-jduftions computeJ from jbe ftatementf, 

ihc witnelL'! 
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IX. loling GfQncem-^lt tcfts merdy on vague ufiumpddni, and on 
^ afgument of being found to bu|f iottery didkotfij which 

is demositvably a ioung i^eculatioti. This argument^ however* 
is quite inappltcabie to the cafe of fo mar^ perfonv rilktng^ igME a 
|)ortion of their money, vhidi they may do from mere love 
of gambling* but the whole, or nearly the whole of their capital, 
which they never vwli employ in a lottery of the kind alluded to. 

But whatever dedufliions we may make from the unfavoorable 
calculations of their gains exhibited by the planters twenty year* 
ago, it is certain that changes have fince taken place, which more 
than realise the defponding views then enteftained. Eftimates 
arc now made upon the fan»e inaccurate • princijdes as formerly, 
of the capital and charges j but, making every allowance for ex- 
“ggeration, the grofs profits on the fale of the produx^; appear to 
be fo very fmall, that the clear returns upon eftates, >mu& be 
almoft dwindled to nothing, and, in many cafes, even fall fliort 
of the whole expsnfes attending their management. From vari- 
our particular plantatbn accounts, fay the Weft Indians, it 
clearly appears, that fugar cannot be raifed under an axpeiife of 
aos, lod. Sterling by the cwt. in Jamaica, ;tnd 19s. 6d. in the o*» 
ther iflands, over and above the, whole profits arifmg from the 
falc of the rum. The expenfe, therefore, incurred in dte coin* 
nies, from yearly neceflary fupplies to the eftates, and iftand 
charges, amounts, at a general average, to above one pound 
Sttrfing on each cwt. foipped for Europe* Then the - colls of 
f'^^ight, infurance and comniiflion, add to this fum nearly idss. 
more upon the fame quantity, before it can be expofed to falc 
in the Englilh market. But the mean price of fugai, cxclufivc 
of duty, for the firft fix months of the prefent year, has not 
exceeded 33s. o'd. per cwt. Nor is this low price pectiUar to 
the prefent feafon,-»it has been coming on rapidly- for feverat' 
yca-s. The average for five years ending 1800, was 658. 4d. t 
for the next five years, it was 46s. yd. *, and for the year 180^ 
it was only 438. pd.; during which period it had fallen very 
regularly. * After gaining, tlierefore, fcarcely any thing' for 
feveraj years upon their eftates, the planters now complain that 
there is an abfolute lofs on the cultivation of them, inftead of a 
profit of ic per cent, on their capital, which ks faid to be the fmall- 
eft fair return \ that tliofe whofc eftates are in debt, have both 
the lofs on their management, and the whole inteteft of foeir loans 
to pay, either from other funds, or by running deeper in debt;: 
and th?t, as the above ellimates are all averages, the dreadful 

effe£ls 

. . . I ■■■ ' II I . . mm i i nii m^ i 

* Sec DiftiUcry and Weft India Reports J particularly pp. 4^—4, 
83 » 1 84 ft 85 of the btier, ^ * 
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eScBs of the ctepieeiation £aU ray oneqatallydelving fome 
which are hvomably circimdtanceth of ^iribnnef ^re- 
tamS) imt phinging others, wiuch fa^ had Ih^n, or.are ciilttH- 
vated at aa extraordi^ry «3q[kea£B^ in irretrievable rain. • r 

It is vni^el^y to remarl^ that,’wliattver exa^era^on may 
be fnfpe^ied m thefe calcuIatJbns, as they afc upon 

inaccurate primriples already.. defcr&ed, and delivered by one 
|iarty to a trdmnal aimoft entirely compoled of their brethrcsn Iti 
dift^^i.yet enough is ptoved^ by the admitted faU of the fu^r 
maihet, to fubftanthkte' a cafe' of extraordinary calamity s fot the 
foddoce having ’ fallen -to about tme half its former price, and 
the expenfe of rai&ig it having no doubt increafed, certainly 
in nowife dinnmfhed, the planters muft eidier have received juror 
fits the moil: xncr(»lit^ ^ reduced to 

great didrefs. The their calamities is therefore to be 

difcovered; and here their ftatements arc by no means fo fa- 
tisfadlory. Tli^ do not fail to defcribe the rife in the price of 
all fupplies required by their efiates from the JEuropean and A* 
merican markets, and the augmentation alfo of the ifland expen- 
fes. IFr^ht in like manner has 4ncreafed, and infurance is. up- 
tm the war eftaMi&ment. Meanwhile, the' colonies of the ene¬ 
my beings fiipplfed by neutral carriers, raife their fugars at kfs 
expenfe, and, tranfniitting their produce by the fame means, 
being it at a fnulier charge to the market. It is calculated, for 
exam]de, that ^ey freight and infure their fugars iu American 
bottoms, to the north of Europe, for about ps. per cwt., and to 
the Met^erranean for 12 s. 6d. lefs than we can carry ours to tlie 
fame markets. Such an advantage, fay the Wed Indians, gives 
the foaretgn colonies the entire command of the European market; 
amd while our conqttffls in the Wed Indies have brought into 
our ovm markets a vaft addition to the overplus beyond our home 
confumpdon, the exportation, always neceifery, and now more 
cfiential. than ever, is thus nearly dopped by the foreign planters, 
through the neutral traders. A glut is thus occafioiied in the 
Britifh market j 2Bo,ooo hogfheads being annually imported, and 
only 140^000 coofomed; while, of the overplus, not 70,000 
eofdd kft year be fent abroad ^ and it happened that the tmporT 
tatiim wusii 340 oo above the avera^ Notwithdanding all .this, 
the. planters add, government, without relaxing the monopoly, 
has Men condantly increafing the duties, and attempfed to riinie 
them greatly the very year tl^t abewe £o>oooho|^e^s 

a drug in the waroumfes. > ji:/, r.t*' 

, 4ucb^ in fubdance,ds the daterMrit aU the Wed Itidnt body, 
)»nd ah their advocates, both in books, pamphlet''« .ai^i9Vp0et&. 
JBdt it leaves the difficulties of the cafe almoil: exactly where it 
fogind thcm. Thp dcutiaf carriage is i|Ot of ycf^eidayf'* Poring 
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the AmetstsaYt Freoch opened tltnur tiade to 

and the fule dF the war 175 ^ nras not eo&rded hy tins countiy* 
Frantce took fomeof 4 ^ cokmies^^iand^ter^ was neidier a glut 
of fugar in her marketiv nor in our No fooner had the late 
nnt hegtin»;^han tbe- Ftench colony trade was ag^n thrown open; 
and the Englifii toftrii 46 iton of November 17931 only rranatned hi. 
force about two mOndiSi bemg modified by two fobfeqnent m- 
(lim^fon^ (January 1794* and January 1798)1 which left the 
'Americans rather more of the French oitofiiai trade than they at 
enjoy. During that war* the Weft India iflands were ex- 
aflly in the fame hands as they now arci except that w« then had 
Martinico, and now have Curafiba. At the. very beginning of 
the prefent war, the French once more opened thdr Weft fodia 
trade { and. Once that time, the Americans have carried it on. 
Is it concdvable that this carrying, trade can have fo rapidly aug^- 
mented within the laft year or two, or even fince the bc^nning 
of the war, as to conftitute the whole difierence between the 


prefent crifis, and all former epochs of colonial affairs ? But fur- 
ther-^how was the foreign market fuppHcd before, if the Amc- 
ricatis carried little or no produce for the enemy ? From this 
country, fay the planters. But this anfwer wiU not do: for what 
became of the cultivation of the foreign iffands all the while ? It 
cannot furely be pretended, that Guadaloupe and Cuba, dui^ng 
laft war, and Mactinico idfo during the earlier paVt of the pre« 
fent war, were lying fallow, or ftoring up their ufelefs crops, un¬ 
til the American ftiippers ftiould come, in the fullnefs oftime, to 
their affiftance; and that then they proceeded to make all the 
iugar which is now regularly brought over to the Contineiat. 
Moreover, it is in vain to impute the low prices of our market to 
the Americans undcrfelKng us. If the- continental market' is .not 
fully fuppUed by the Americans at a cheap rate, it will furnifti a 
demand for our iurpUis fugars at .1 higher rate; and if itfarniflies 
no Inch demand,—if only a certain quantity of our fugars can 
enter it, at the American prices of coune,—no doubt remains that 
there is as much of the article alres^y fuppUed as is wanted.and 
that if peace were made to-morrow, die enemy would c^ry over his 
ow^ fugar in his own ihipsi and rocetvc as much of ours as he 
now does^ and no moreJ The whole expenie of carriage would 
be fomewhat le& to ns—only about t 4 Si or 4 s> .^di per ewt^ as the 
Weft Indians themfeives admit j * to the ioremiers it would- be 
Hkewtfe dimhifftied, .though not fo much. If the ftatomeii^ men¬ 
tioned above is correal (which we do:iKtt.i>eHeve)j we fhould ftill 
ten'nderibld^-hut, ataft events,^ we ihould.aneet the foreigner 
^cualy on uqua! and h remains fdr .jhe.|damers toiffidw now 

'■ /: is'/- V'' >. 1 . ■ v"' ^ t . .' .. ,i|; . * 1 ,. V they 
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tfrey cbidd dtfpbft of dieir prefcfit ftnrpltts. It wiH not aimU than 
to 4y, that die Dutch *«nd French colonies muft thtU he 
They probably will be fo j but they do not furely raife thb bo^'or 
yc^coo hogfbaids prefent ejtported by us *> and diat aniouT^ of 
exportatioR wilHit^edarily be dtminiihed by die transference of 
the conquered iettlemcnts, leaving the whole furplut in Our home 
market ejK^^ly' where it was before. *- In fait, during the kR 
peace, produce fold almoR as dheap as it does now*'*->N<iitber catt 
the WeR Indians aferibe their diilreiTed fimation to the duties. 
Whatever be the of thofe duties on home confumption, 

they are wholly dr^n back on exported fugar 5 and, jndecd, their 
tendency to difccmTage confumptioii may be eltimated from this, 
that while the duties have been rifing, the confumption has 'Ut 
creafed; and that whatever etPed the duties might nave in check* 
ing confupnptiOn, the glut muR have more than counteraded it 
by a great diminution of die grofs prices.—To deduce the ruin of 
the fu^r trade from the duties on exportation impofed after our 
Weil India conquefts laft war, is altogether chimerical. Is any 
man fenfelelk enough to believe that this could have cultivated 
the whole remaining fcitlements of the enemy? Then he will 
probably be furprifed that the rcRoration of the iull drawback 
did not deftrey the culture w'hich had been created by its partial 
fufpcnfioir. 

There is evidently a very dilTerent canfc for all the diftrefles 
complained of, and one, the exiAence of which is quite compa¬ 
tible with the evidence produced by the Weil Indians, while it is 
fubRanttated by fafls not to be found among their ilatements. 
It appears to us perfe^y manifeft, (as our readers have perhaps 
tiiticipated from the preceding argument |, that the radical evil is 
a general glut of produce, at kaR of the great ftaple, fugar and 
rum, in the whole market of the world; that the Weit Indian 
colonies grow much more than the whole world can confume; 
add that, confequently, the prices muR fall, and a large portion 
cf the commodity remain unfaieabk at any prke, until the fupply 
iliaU be contra^d. 

‘ In di Uie ordinary lines of einployin^t, the capital which is 
aecaitiUla^ed from proAts, can only heinvcRed, fo as to dug- 
inent the'Rock yielding dnnual lucreafe, ilowly and with diAicni- 
-There arc no means of fuddcnly or rapidly opening nsw 
pjRies'ih Iproportidn to the former gaips anon the cr^pital; and 
ihe rdpplyj"lhbugh always' appmkdiing, is lcatcely ever in tlanger 
of dveirtakihg, .and fti@ kfs of outRrippiiii; the demands' trims a 
tminbef |iierfoii8 may acquire wealth hi trade, an4 rcfolvc at 
once to cdiltvate a vaft diRri<^ of**w^ile land*' But* they cannot 
flo^Po, wiihcmt taking a multitade of lab'mters from otikr farms; 

they 
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they cannot find hands to catry on their fpeculafion $ at, if they 
dO) a proportional diilri^ of country VfiriU ceaie to pioduce: they 
mud proceed gradually, and await die ^ow increafi: of popula¬ 
tion ; they have no power of gluttix^ the market widi corn. 
But in 'tl^ Weft Indian agricukore, the caiie h,- at ka£b was, 
quite difierent. There always exifted an unlimited facility of 
inveftitig new capital in its operadons. If ^ fpeculators pofielfed 
wealth acquired in the other branches of commerce, they could 
foon purchafe new lands t and the Have trade removed, ail th» 
natnral obftacles to clearing and cultivating them fudcienly. 
Meanwliile, the rapid creation of new eftates was not attended 
with the abandonment of rhofe already in .cuhiyation, even when 
they bedme much exhaufted by length of dnae; because there 
is no kind of fpeculation it? which fo much uncertainty prevails, 
in which the adventurers labour under ib many burdexis/. and arc 
fo unwilling to give up their chance of retrieving their., affairs 
by a fine fealbn, and from which capital muft be withdrawn with 
fucti certain iofs. , 

In this unnatural ftate of things, the capital accumulated in 
the old colonial fpeculations, as well as in other branches of ad¬ 
venture, wns applied to the clearing of new lands^ which yielded 
extraordinary crops. It was calculated that the fiave population 
of 8 t Domingo had nearly doubled in ten years previous to 1 
The Spanifti government, daring the latter part of the laft cen¬ 
tury, had adopted much more liberal views of colonial policy ^ 
and the trade and cultivation of its iettlements incteafed with 
proportionate rapidity. Between 1765 and 1770^ the cuftoms at 
tht Havannah were trebled. In 1765, the trade of Cuba fcarcci- 
Jy employed fix veffels;—in 1778, it required above two hun-- 
dred. Since that period, the fupply of Saves, both to Cuba .and 
Triaidad, has been facilitated by various regulations 4 and, iis 
1789, the importation of negroes to all the iilands, and to the 
Caraccas, was thrown open to foreigners as well as Spaniards. 
In the Britifii iilands, coo, a coiifiderable progrefs was making ^ 
and the average of importation of produce, about the year 1790, 
was con fide rably higher tlian it had ever ftood before. -All thelh 
improvements in the colonial agriculture were vtfildy perceived 
in the price of fugars; and, befdre the year 1 792, the pknters^ if 
not in ftate of confiderable diftrefs, were at leaft gaining very mo¬ 
derate returns from their eftates. But the total deftruoion of the 
greateft fugai colony in the world, fpeedily gave a new afpeck to 
Well Indian affairs. A yearly quantity of above 110,000 hogf- 
heads was thus fuddeiily taken out of the market, and prices cole 
to an exttavagant pitch. The confufion which tpok place in 
Guadaloupe foon after, and the operations of the war in the Weft 

Indies, 
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Indies* diminiihed the fupidy* and Tai&d the price of pioddcc ilUl 
further. The fpecuinttons wliich hsd^ before the deftreMOitoit of 
St Domingo* been goiiig on ht erery put of the Weft indies* fiov* 
proceedied with much greater raptdky, efpectally in Cuba* IMiii* 
dad and our own iftauds. The ilave-trade fumtihed unlimited 
means of cuhiratiog the wafte lands; and that capital which was 
wan^g in many foreign colonies* was forni fupplied from this 
country* by the capture of a great part of them* Martinlco* Tgk 
bago* Sc liudba, Trintjdad, mid Dutch Guiana* were now in our 
pofteffion* and dietr lands were rapidly cleared by our capital ueft- 
ed to an enormous amount in the ilave trade. * At the fame time* 
the introdudlion of the Bourbon cane enabled even the bad land of 
the old iftandsto produce plentiful crops of fugar. So that* from 
all thefe cauCes* tlU total amount of tins great ftaple raifed in the 
Weft Indies* already too large for the demand* has been conftant- 
ly and ra{»dly inCreaiing fince 1792 * the blank occalloned in that 
year has been filled up $ and a great furplus has been added to the 
ordinary produce of former periods. 

This inference* whidi follows fo clearly from fafts umrerfally 
known* is fully confirmed by the details. By authentic documents 
which appeared before the Court of Admiralty in 1 B 05 , it was prov¬ 
ed* that the export of fugar from Cuba* for that year* amounted to 
300*000 boxes, or about 1 * 275*000 cwt* The whole import of 
fugar tnm Spain firom all iu colonies* did not exceed 302*400 cwt.* 
on an average, for the years 1794 and 1795 * by the Spanifh cuftom- 
houfe aocountn for thofe years. This came chiefly from Cuba 
pari* however* came from Potto Rico, and a little from the Spa¬ 
nifh Main. The ordinance* allowing negroes to be imported^ into 
the Havaanah* duty free, was ifliied in 1789 ** and from that year to 
1792 (both indufive), 20*217 negroes were imported into the Ha-' 
vannaiu Iu 179 z alone, 121 ilave-ihips entered that port a clear 
proof how rapidly the importation was going on. Before 1799 , 
therefore* fo far from there being any furplus for foreign exporta¬ 
tion*, it is evident that the Spanifh colonies could not nearly uipply 
the mother country $ and* if we eftimate the (liipments from Cuba 
to have been at that time 200*000 cwt.* wc certainly allow more 
than the trulh. Here* then, is an augmentation in the ifland of 
Cuba of 1 * 075*000 cwt. in fifteen years. Potto Rico hasincreafed 
very oonfideri&ly during the fame period; and a good deaf of fbgar 
has raifed on the Mexican coaft} but the quantises we have 
noimeamof efttmating. As by much the greater part of fhe 0 - 
bovfi tjuantity is clayed fugar* we may eftimatc it as equal to at 

leaft 

* It is fhocking to think that iIm! annual anaotiut of the Britiflir flare 
trade increaftd, by thefe fpeculations* from 35*000 to 57*000 negroeli 
in the fhort fpace of two years. 
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leaft cwt^, the tot^ exportatitm of fugar (fedocing the 

clayed to h^fcovado* according to the ufual proportion of lo to 
17) which w.aa ann^ly made from St Domingo at the period of 
the r^olutnto#; So, that the clear hicreafe of the Spanifh higars a* 
lone, t»«Hich more than fulHcient to<c6mpen(kte ike kis of St Do* 
miogo &r wt bare not recboned Forto Rico and the other fetdc* 
ments, nor taken into the account that St Domingo itfdf had been 
moft r^idly nacreafing* ! 

That Goadaloupe, Martinico and other French iflands, have 
heensaugmenting their cultivation, camtot be denied; but let ns 
only co^fider the increafe of our own ftqgars* In 1789, we im* 
ported 1539680 faogflieada; in .1805, ftmn ^ fame iSands, to* 
gether with Trinidad, which was aUnoR rnitkely created during 
the interval, we imported 316^227 hogiheads; hut in that year 
the Leeward Ifland crops were all uncommonly bad; To that we 
ihould take thofe at their produce in 1799, which was a fair 
average year, and then we (hall have the total incieafe of fugar 
in our own iilands, in fifteen years, equal to about 75,000 hogf* 
heads. Again, the average annual importation for five years end* 
ing 1785, was 1,570,537 cwt For fix years ending 18^, it waa 
3,389,734 cwt. i being an increafe of 1,819,177 cwt. in twenty 
years, upon our importation. From this is to be deduf^ed the fu^r 
exported at the former period from Guiana, Tobago, and St Lucia ^ 
but we cannot eftimate the clear increafe in fetdements at 
preCent in pofleffion of Great Britain, at lefs than 1^500,000 cwt* 
It is not too much to eftlmate the increafe. of fugar in all other 
parts (SpanUh, French and Fortuguefe colonies, *, befides the 
Fail Indies) at 500,000 cwt, being a total addition to the quan¬ 
tity of fugar brought annually into the European market, of 
about two millions cwt. in twenty years. The whole yearly con- 
< uinptton of fupr in Great Britain at the beginning of that pc- 
:'iod, was not above a million and a quarter cwt. 

Such having been the prodigious increafe in the fupply, k is 
natural to a Ik, if .the demand can. poifibly have increafed in pro* 
portion. The Rate of the Continent renders it manifeft, that 
during the. laR fifteen years the demand muR have been rather 
checked in its natural progrefs.., The rife of freight and infuraiioe, 
too, in confequence .of war, and the effects which have con* 
Rant)y been made to exclude Britifh produce from the Frendi terri* 
torles, have no doubt had the fame tendency. The ufe of fugar; 
in the Mediterranean is faid to have evidently declined firom thefe 
caufes.t and, even in this country, the WeR Indians afiiert, that 

the 


P Tbe increafed cuUivatton of Brazil has been chiedy in fugar an\l 
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the ufe of this article among the lower orders is decreafing. The 
progrefs of the demand for it may, however, eftimaced with 
fplTicient precilion from the following circunUHance. The quan¬ 
tity of fugar retained in Great Britain for anmial confumption, 
on an average of five years ending I77?» ^a* 1,533,421 cwt. The 
quantity retained on an average of nve years ending 1800, was 
»»7 *6,737 cwt. The like average of five years ending 1805, indeed, 
is 2,167,435 \ but then the average price for thofe years is 46s. yd. 
inftead of 65s. 4d., the average price during the preceding five 
years;—a clear proof that the quantity retained is not that reqipred 
tor the confumption of the country, but a glut of the market* 
If, then, in twenty-five years, during wlueh this country made 
the greatefi progrefs in opulence and luxury that any nation evei 
made during an equal period, the eidedlive demand for fu^ar onl^ 
increafcc* about 180,000 cwt,, we may eafily imagine how inade¬ 
quate the progrefs of the demand has been in other countries, 
under all their difadvantages, during the lafi: twenty years; while 
their fupply was augmented above 1,800,000 cwt. Tbefe confi- 
derations may convince us, that there is a real glut in the Eu¬ 
ropean market \ that a great deal too much fugar is now made j 
and that, until Come diminution takes place in the fupply, the 
pkniLCt mufi continue to be ruined by low prices, and, indeed, by 
an utter inability to get rid of his whole produce at any price. 
The French government, no doubt, may increafe this evil by fuch 
rigorous meafures as {hall further contra£l the demand, and load 
the carriage with rifk and expenfe; but the root of the evil is 
firuck f^r deeper than this ; and no change in either the French 

EngUfh councils could materially remedy it. 

The plu#ters, however, propofe various means of relief, which 
we fiiaii fliorsly run over. ‘ The Americans, * fay they, * carry the 
enemy’s iugars much cheaper than we can carry our own 5 a 
bounty, therefore, is vequifite to put us on equal terms.' T; s 
difierenx is faid to be about ^s. per cwt. in the north, anr.’ 
12S* Cd. m the foutli of Europ#j Suppofe this were granted, and 
that, at ih^ yearly expenfe touche country of a million Sterling, 
140,000 hogflicads were forced into the foreign market,—we fay, 
tUs wduld furnifh no relief wh;>.tever; for ti^ugh we at prefent 
do not export half that quantity, the foreign market is glutted. 
This, lnd«d, the Weft India Committee have given us no proofs 
of, ,;nor have they made a fingle remark on the fubie^I; but it is 
perfei^ly true, and quite decifive of the queftion. Froui examin¬ 
ing an account of fales of fugar exported, laft Augutl, from Lon¬ 
don to Amfterdalm, it appears riiat the lofs upon the tranfa£lion 
was exa^lly 8 per cmt» The extravagant bouhty of per ewt*^ 
would have converted this into a profit of about 16 per cent* % but 

if 
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if the prices at Amsterdam were so low that we could not cjcport 
above 70,0Qp hogsheads without a loss, what would they have 
sunk toj iiad^wpsuddenly exported as much more?,, We irjay 
safely assert, tS^ if tlie quantity could be sold at all, there .would 
be still jr clear loss upon the transaction, in spite,Of the bounty. 
The prices’of sugar have fallen on the Continent as well’ns, here, 
45y comparing the Amsterdam price currents foe different years, 
It appWs that, in August 1S05, Epglish sugars were at 14 to 17^ 

, per lib. in the Putch market; and, iu August 1807, they 

y to 12 ; a fall from 15^ to 10^, and^bout. the same that 
luts taken place in our, own market. In Such circumstances, to 
talk .of a Douiity is nohsense; it can serve ho end but to make 
the public pay a part of.Ahe necessary, losses of the planter, and 
prevent the only remedy from being, administered, froth wh’ch 
permanent relief can, be expected,—the conversion of the inferior 
sugar lands into provision grounds, and the employment of a 
nuniber of slaves in the cuitme of otiwr st.?plcs ; a mca-Ture ruin- 
oRf; certainly to many individuals, but a necessary consequcnct of 
the extensive cultivation of the cane which has been cariied on of 
late years, 

A similar objection applies to tlie jlext expedient sugge^st'■d by 
the West India body,—=rhe purchase of rum for government ser¬ 
vice at higher prices than are now paid for brandies. Ir.deeti, 
this is only one method of forcijig the consumption of rum by a 
jiuemium ; and is a much less eliectual relief than another, which 
might be proposed without any greater ab.surdity, viz. a gcner.d 
agreement among all laiiks oi the communlry »o dtink 
tjonal quantity of sugar in their tea. 'ihe hi,rrotiucilrm v/i wigav 
in the distilleries is liable to the same generai and to 

'..notlier still more specific objectipJi. it: Whatever way is 
effected, it must ultimately dimii’jsh, by a large amount, the 
whole grain in the market of the world. According to the Sixth 
Report of tltc,Committee,on the scarcity, 1800, djcte are used 
in file distilleries 50Q,000 cjUarters fff barley, equfi to about 
060,000 quarters of»wheat. If sugar is suhstit”ttvl in the oper- 
. ation, an annual diipiuution will be pronure-l in the amount cf 
the grain raised in this country, equal lo ihe subsistence of 
.*300,000.persons. , In tlie event pf a scarcity, tliercfore, we shall 
be deprived of a very important resource; we can no longer 
change .^Ur spirits into food, say the Wesf Imuans, al- 

Jovv its mufh.^raiii to be Exported>^5 the islands as tiny can take, 
instead of .restricting the supplies, -ljut, in that case, the evil is 
. only remowd .ope, step; the American grower, on wJiom ih^ 
isUndi.nQw depend, wdll no longer raise so much grain j ,ai;(j a 
scarcity W'Hi loaVe this country in the dilemma, t^tihcr cf st svv .nj 
its coioniee, or itself. In whatever way sugar is fmved in o ihti 
distillc.l-'s, the planter can coly be rthcicd fion the n.,uual 
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consequences of Ms excessiY'e cultivs.tki^» by forcing'Ont’of cbe 
world five bushels of grain for evetT .c^r sugar, and,* life 
brewery, eight bushels. * pt^ctW of 'using gt^' 4 W Ollier 

purposes beside the support of life, hifnishes the gfCatelEt re¬ 
source to fhe country in a season of scarcity. It <miwles ‘0^ to 
provide h^e^ities but of our1uxurie$j ahd it 3 i thifr're¬ 

source thatHhb'^eSt Indiai^ desSre tis now to cU* OlF^ in'larder 
to relieve tdieth the effects of their overtrading. ' “ 

It is fiirdi^ Proposed to alter the dut^ updn sugary 
this point, me West India body are hot Agreed. Tlie 
of them are !l^ .taking off a part of wMchi 

elude, vTiil extend the home market, at ahy ila^evi^ 
mUch clear gain into the planter’s pocket. Others^ die for%Creai^ 
ing the present duty, and ihaklng die condifiona]' Ss. p^r 
laid on last year, absolute on all sugars^consumed at home^ in 
dc» to raise a fund for giving bouhties on exportation. Upon the 
former proposition, it is obvious to reihaiit, that a diminution of 
price \yLll hot now increase die consumption any further, when 
there is such a glut that'prices have fallen much lower than they 
ever yrere before. But it, is manifest, also, diat the planter 
will hot benefit by the schethe. The glut will cohtinue as 
formerly; and sugars, instead of selling at 60 s. duty includ¬ 
ed, as they do at present, will sell at SOs. i for die planter 
then will be exactly in the situation in which he now is. He is 
now forced to take 60 s. rather than keep his gOods on hand, al¬ 
though 27 s. of this goes to government; and if 10s. of the duty 
is taken off, he will be very glad to bring so much more sugar 
into the market as will lower his ptice to the present sum \ that 
is to say, he will sell for 50 s. rather than not at all, and will gain 
as much by sale as he now does. A diminution of duty, 
then, while the glut continues general, will only diminish die re- 
veiiue to the country, and lower the price to the consumer. The 
prt^ect of a bounty to force sugars abroad, wb have already dis¬ 
cussed 5 and it signij^es little how the fund for diis bounty is pro- 
videdv Blit if th^^price is raised by this jUin,'the eonsumption 
will in all probability be clic ked ;, and as the consumer knows 
nothing of fwrice exclusive of dxityi'but, pays at present 6^0s. alto¬ 
gether, in fccinseqhchce of'the' glut ih die market, it is difficult to 
perceive how an additional duty should alter this price,'fixed as 
it is h the ^dss bf the xgiUjpdtitwn df seIfers,'iwTuch would re- 

/ ' f i 'f r _ . ; ' . 

—1::-1 —... , .. ‘ ■' ■ -- *- 

■** Mr Boi&oqeet' cannot'coiaiptvHetn} why UnC'fug»r; ffiould 
he equivsleot ip dglit bulbeli’lB the-brewery," a^d‘five Only ^e di- 
A tilery,—becaufe, if fo, be thinks the brewer's iinrieft wohld^Mike him 
ufe it $' but it rntiA. be remembered, that:tUe Qomiiuiiea ftaurthaejt^ 
quanii'y of ftigar will make good bscr. 
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main exa^ly a» before: So that a new duty would only confum- 
roate the ruin of the grower. 

The chief reliance m the We^ Indtansi however^ is on .a block¬ 
ade of > the An a^ual blocjc^e of Cuba im- 

.po£b!ei and a proelaaaation that it 4 a ^odcadc^ toj^ther with 
all the-c^cr french ai^d.Spaniihiftands^.is a declaration of war 
againft all neimls^ > Aecordinglyi.^^^1^^ i$>;the chief .hope of the 
Weil Indians. Even tbift howev!^;>iwould not bring efFeflual 
relief} for the blockade wHij^ jbe able to prevent a large 

quantity qf fugar frotn being.brouj^;p«^f. ,.iWc (hall ourfelves 
bring an inqrcaibd quantity of priaerfqgars to this C^ntry; and a 
conbderablcjfuanti:^ w^l ilill be c^ried underhand by Americans. 
ProvinoOiS* lumber, and all .the .|danter’s expends will rife ; 
frrirht and inCarance will be Incte^ed,, and t|]^. demand will be 
ilijl Tarther contra^ed by die v;iolent meafares of oiif enemies in 
Europe. Unlcfs w? can> by our blockade, deilrpy ;a$ man? fugar 
plantations as have been added to the former culture during the 
Jail twenty years.} that is to fay, unlefs we can. lay wade an ex¬ 
tent of territory equal; to the Britiih Weft Indies as they ftood in 
1795, we do nothing hy otiir violence. If the fugar is made and 
rinds its way over, whether by EngHlh or by American vedcls, it 
muft bear a low price. If it is all brought te this country, and 
we have the entire command of the market, government may 
tax the articlc> at leaft until the foreign confumer refufes to take 
it (which, from the date of prices above mentioned would pro¬ 
bably very foon happen); but the compciirion pi Englifli fellers 
will bring down botli the home and foreign market, juft as much 
as when diftcrent nations had the commodity in their hands: 
And then, the moment peace is made, all attempts to ruin the fo¬ 
reign colonies are, out of the queftion., the foreign market is mure 
glutted than ever; and thougli the furrender ,of the conquered 
colonies, takes abaut; 40,000 hogftieads out of the home market, 
it will be for that, reafon propcnrionably more difficult to export 
the remaining • 1. 

The true remedy for the ev'd is only to be^ found in diminillung 
the growth of riigar.. The abolition of the ilaye trade will gra¬ 
dually operate this in a great degree} both hy forcing the planter 
to exa4h,ief8 war^ from nis by obliging him to pro¬ 

vide mprV.Ptt^yihpn grquttds for ffidr ufe. , The rigorous execu¬ 
tion of ♦.^is jkw. is die grvateft fa^mht whjiffi can now be confer¬ 
red on (he Wei Indian body. In me’mwi time, however, many 
of the eftatex.which^produce bad fugars mulh be given up} and 
many piimtei^. wdl he. x'ttinedf whofevjpr9|»erty is morteaged- This 
wHl-W a fi^e s«medy»-^bttt it is a radical onp. , vntortnnately^ 
too, nmft iii vtffie foreign tftsndi* have, a much better ibi} than 
mut j mtd' the (draek will ffiH hsfs heavily upon ihtsm than upon 
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MS. They may even continue to cultivate new lands if they revive 
the flave trade,, and force.us into flail greater diflicultics, ^ 

Thus, has the abommahJe commerce in human flefo produced 
a crifis iiT our' coloitial jfyftem, whkh it is equally impoflible to 
contemplate wk^opt. alartn> and ,,to, Telieye , without mfpro'por- 
tionate injury to ntft dl't^ empire, j Nor can the enemies of 
that iniquitous, noyir be accufed of enthuflafm and fentiy 
mental' phibp^^ropy. No propofition, tcfftiftg oa dry Calcu!a> 
tion, is nioie plaiidy fu£^antiate<ly than the >de>- 

dufl:ion*by which the pnfi^^calamitoas htuationof the WeflE^fn- 
dies is traced from the All^fcan ilave trade., H^ppy indeed would 
it have been for tlni planters, had they, in good time difoovered, 
that a mcafure prefertbed by jufticc muy be affo cotifliient with 
prudence j that the tnoft calculating policy foinetinnis coincides 
with the dilates of humanity; and that there, are other rifles be- 
fide thofc of taking counfel from fpeculative ftatefmen. 

If, however, any, meafures can be fuggefted, confident with 
found policy, and tending to leflen the evil, they mud furely meet 
with a favourable reception from the legiflaturc, which for fo many 
years fan£l;ioned the Have trade, and applauded the fugar colony 
war,-—making itfelf a party to the two great caufes oi the pre- 
fent didrefl’es. It foems to be quite confident with found policy, 
to free the Wed'Indians from feveral of the trammels which 
the monopoly now impofcs on them. If the dupping interelt 
ihould o^cK to the export of the greater ftapks m American 
bottoms, is it not a fuificient anfwer, that the ruin of the Wed 
Indians rnud contrlbiue far more to injure the carriers of their 
produce, than any American interference ? But what obje^liou 
can be made to giving the planter full power to manufadlure his 
fugar in the iflands ? He is, now obliged, by the exorbitant du¬ 
ties on refined fogars, to flilp a feventh part of his cargoes with 
the certainty of its being utterly loft; and to fend tiie red, 
m its ruded date, arrd mod bulky form, at a time when the 
neutral carriers are chiefly underfilling him in the articles cf 
freight atid infurance. K fo filly a regulation mud be continued 
for therncreafe;of our tonnage, why arc not the planters and 
others obliged to fend ovgr rubblfh or cane trafti, or to freight fo 
many empty Blips each year, in proportion to their crops?. Some 
uch relaxations of the monopoly, feem, to be the only general 
palliative that can now be adminiilcred to the difeafe of the co¬ 
lonial fyftem ; and it would not ^ difficult to point out feveral 
branches of manufadure which might lurnifK employment for the 
hands of deferred plantations. It is clear, however, that nothing can 
prevent the ruin of many paroprietors, and the injury of almoft all 
Wed India fortunes. Cafes ^ individual diftrefs may, no doubt, 
claim the attention pf th6 country ; btit, unfortunately, things are 

- - brcugiiS 
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brought to fuch a ftatc, that the factifice of many pcrfons is the 
only means of recftabliflnng the general welfare. 

’I’he explanation; which have offered of the .pirefent dif- 
treffes, founded dn known fafJs* and fuppoxted by the evi¬ 
dence of the Weft India body thcrafelves, derives a remarkable 
confirmation from ccaifidcring a part of the fubje£t,' not difeuffed 
in any of their pamphlets or report They confine their atten¬ 
tion entirely to the ftate of the fugar trade i and our remarks 
irtfift hitlitrto applied chiefly to diat branch of the queftion. It 
may be afltedj therefore, why the fame difllculttes are not felt by 
the growers of the other ftaples ? And, in anfwefing tljis quef- 
tion, we lhall find, that every one of the pofilions formerly ad¬ 
vanced refts upon additjonai proof. , , 

Before the French revolution, no great fiipply of coffee was 
received from the Britifh colonies. Jamaica, and the ceded 
iHands, alone cultivated this ftaple. In Jamaica, however, the 
culture was increafing with confiderable rapidity, having more 
than doubled In fiftceti years, ending 1789: Dominica had 
increafed foinewhat j and Grenada h^d fallen off greatly. The 
coffee exported from the Britifli ifiands had, upon the^ whole, 
decreafed $ fo that Great Britain did not import 33,000 cwt. iu 
1788, while, on an average of five years, ending 1775, Ihe im¬ 
ported 52,000. But the redu£l:ion of duty in 1783, fo much 
encouraged the Jamaica planters, that before the year 1792 the 
whole Britilh importation flood much higher than it had ever 
done. At all times, coffee has been an article but little lifed in this 
country; and more than mnetten twentiv-ths of the quantity im¬ 
ported was deftined for the Continental market. During this pe- 
riofl, howevet?, tlie coffee culture w'as increafing rapidly in the 
French colonies. St Domingo, which in 1770 did not export 
above 50,000 cwt.,’ had increafcd its exportation tenfold in 1786. 
In 1789 it exported 760,000 cwt.; and the crop of 1792 was ex- 
petled to be 800,000 cwt. * The total average export of cofi'ee 
from a// the French iflands, before 1785“, was fibo,,coo cwt.; fo 
that the annual export of coffee from the French colonics, previous 
to 179a, muft; be eftimated at above ^oo^p'oe cwt. The whole 
temaining export of tl;is article, frdni all the other colonies, 
did no^: ‘probably'-exceed■ i5o,oCib So rapidly was the 

fupply of this produce atigh^nted, and £b %re.at u part of the 
vj-■' L3,‘ -‘‘'"‘A- ' whole 
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*' SiV ^ Young flatea the exportation,^ Bt Dumiogo, in 1788 , nt 
520 ,oc», cwi^. jip. 74,) cyidcnily frotpi foroe iniflake. The above fums 
arc taken, from the , report of the Committee of Aifimbly in Ji^naica, 
17931 ; ‘apd the reinaike of Mr Vaughan,! inferted in . Bryan Inwards, 
B. V. c. 4 .—official icturr.a to the Legiidative Affembly of France, 
make the expo'tatton, 1791 , above 680 ,oco cwt., although the rebel-, 
lion broke oat in Augaft of that year. 
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whole quantity was fumifhed by St Bbmhtgo. The 
tion of coffee, howe^OR, thefe^fed ki i aaid,ii«fc*itwr, 

its price ftopd at yo®* perciH* ^ The 'deftraiEl:ibn St 
took above feven tenths of^ the ^hede fuppl'yofk the Eurcsfeati 

market; and the price ifmibdiixtely' itofe laS- jjfcdi/ The emlgri^ 
tion of the Trench plants, and the .nbw: eir^ikiiagemen^ to 
fpecularion ofiefed tb our trim, by thb'rife bf ^riee, aceelerat-* 
td the Iner^fe of this ctdture'in janiwea. ^ Ix£ ^Ve years ^the 
time required for the maturity of theooffte pISnth' the ptodtice of 
that'ifland had; ihcrcafed fevehfold; and, m 1805, it eitported 
190,000 ewt. The foreign colonies have been hieteafiite their cof¬ 
fee planting during the fame period \ but it is manifen, that the 
blank occafioned by the lofs of St Domingo has not yet been fill¬ 
ed up i for the average import of this country for 1804 and 1805 
was no more than ^08,coo cwt., though it included die produce of 
all the coffee colonies except Martinico, Guadaloupe and Cuba, in 
which la£t, the fugar cultivation has very far outftripped that of 
cofiee} and the average importation from the fame colonies, in 
1791, cannot be taken at lefs than 100,06c cwt. 3 fo that the total 
increafe t»f coffee in thofe fettlements, where the principal efforts 
have been made to fill up a blank.of 760,000 evirt., does not amount 
to more than 208,000 cwt. in 1805. * Accordingly, the price of 
coffee, in that year, was 61 . per cwt. in the Britifh market, cxclu- 
five of duty. As the fupply, however, is rapidly augmenting (Ja¬ 
maica alone having, it is faid, coffee walks fufficient fpeedily tq 
produce 400,000 cwt.), and as confiderable obffacles have lately 
been thrown in the way of our exportation to the Continent, 
it is certain that this price is on the decline. Indeed^ it h^ fall-^ 
en, Cnee 1805,, to’90 or 95s. 

From thefe details, it is manifeff, that the .coffee and fugar 
planter have fuffered fo very differently from the exceffive pro- 
grefs of Weft India agriculture,, fince the defttufrioh of St Do¬ 
mingo, merely becaufe that event diminifhed the, whole .fupply 
of thofe two ftaples 16 a very different proportion. It is alfo 
obvious, that no other caufc exifts, for the dittreffes ol^ the fugar 
trade,,riian the glut pf the,whole market of the world,, otherwife 
the coffee trade would have, fuffered alfo. We find, 6u thp con- 
* trary, that the expormtion .of colkn has been ihcreafing rapidly 
to the prefent time^ notwithftanding a duty not drawp Wk. 
Yet the Americans carry coffee to the continental markets f ,much 

' cheaper 

-- --- - - - - -- I - - :-■■■-- - , ■ ■ • ^ L . ^ — 

in the year ending September 1806, the Americans, according to 
their official returns, carried to Einope about 420^000 cwt* of pdffee, 
^eing nearly the whde crop of the enemy*# iflandS. A.dmitrifig that 
half of this was clear tnereafe fince the rev^otion (whirii is much above 
‘ the truth), there retnaias a deficit of 34O1COO cwu 

f See lad Note, 
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cheaper than we can do; and. thofe 'urho aferibe the ftoppage of 
our (iiear ei^rts to our being undeirfold by the neutral ^ags, mu ft 
be. ienuble;tnat;cp|(ee ftiould, on their principles, be as much a 
drug as fugar. . Fuf^l^ it is clear, that .th/e abolition of the Have 
traicb having bem carried iti|o. ei^e<i^ b^re the coffee market had 
been in any degree glmted,, there is no <l|ager of the cpfFee jplant- 
er halting injtp,i&e^fame lit^tion w^h the fugar planter. Finally, 
as ehe deheiency.m the fhpply occa(ijpne4 by. the revolution^ has 
tiet yet }»i^ ,^led up, there is room, for, en)l4.oyihg, in cof^e plants- 
in^.forne w the negroes now engaged in fugar plantations » and 
as a proportion of the capital veftep in. Weft Ijidia eftates, 
cpnfifts of, the value of the flaves, an.ppportuuHy is thus left of 
obtaining, for this valua,ble property^ fometh;n,g The fair price. 

It is unnecefi'ary to enter into fimilar. details refpe<^ing the cot¬ 
ton trade. The demand for manufa<JIares,having incrcafcd pro- 
digioufly while the growth of cotton was making a rapid .progrefs, 
cfpccially in the Dutch and Portugucae colonies, and ic Georgia, 
the price,of the raw article has kept up, until iaft year, when, 
from the ohftacles thrown in the way of our. trade, |hj^ cottori 
manufa^ore began to experience, in cotnnson vdth^v^e-other 
branches of induftry, the pra^ical evils of a general, war. , 
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' A *he many injuries uifli^xd on the huihan intelle£l by 
the w’its (for in truth they did not deferve the name of 
pdets), who * flourifhed * m the reigrt of Chafles the Second, 
none was more perqianent in its cffei^s, than the total forgetful- 
hefs of that ftyle of poetry ^hich delineates the beauties of the 
country, and the enjoyment of rural Itappinefs. Few of the in¬ 
ferior topics, however, are fo interefting as this; and, to evince 
i^bw natural It is to love even the plalneft; defciiptioh of pieafing 
and" familiar objefts, we need only apyieal to the popularity fo 
"Jdrf|r ^joyed by that dulleft of all pohlble poems, the * ingenious 
'I^ Pbrfifrct^s Choice. * It is however true, tliat though all the 
wlto wrote with eafe, * and rhyming * perfons of hb- 
'jibtiF'* "hP fhat and the preceding age, ’ occafionaily thought it rte- 
'^i^Aif Yo’^rrite paftoralfe, and to exprefa their love of folitude and 
yet, by fat the greater part knew nothing at all 
' bP"^at they profetTCd to admire ; and, when fent by debts into 
coiifidered it only as., a horrible bauifhment among 
a^. (avage^. Their poetical .predecefTors had no. giiBater 
.Relight ibaii in painting by wordSi Si^d prefeming to their, readers 
a highJ"> coloured linage of thofe fublime natural phenomena 
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which the town?-bred bards, wbofe idea of a mountain was acquir¬ 
ed at Richmond, and who fenew notliing of rmral beauties but 
a haycock and a fyllabab* had neithet enthuiiafm to imagine, or 
fuflicient knowledge of, the fubje^ to de&ribe* Tlwir paftorals, 
accordingly, are merely imitations of the word parts of Virgil; 
and, inftead of real naturc^japefiUed with fauns and fatyr$ which 

• cxift nowhere, or with love .and polities iwhich may be had any 

where. ; 

Thfy feem never to have fufpcfled, that a lover might defpair 
in Moorfields .as well as in Arcadia j and that the ftockjobbers'at 
Gariavt^ay’s, were at lead-as hearty as the fwains of Trent, in 
thor fcgterfor King Wiliam’s death'. I^or did thofe; who, like 
Philips and Gay,, were really accurate ohfervers of rural manners, 
at all admire or comprehend what were, properly fpeaking, ru¬ 
ral beauties. 

The grand and pervading fault, however, of the poets of the 
early part of the lad- century, is the iiidiftinclncfs of their draw¬ 
ing, am) the want of pi< 2 urefqae grouping, Milton and Spcnccr 
paint tlie Lmdfcapes they deferibe. Their didanc6s are really in- 
didiiidl i^nor, when Milton deferibes towers and battlements, 

■W' * bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

does he deferifae the accurate form, or enter inw a detail of their 
. window's and furniture. Pope, on the other hand, and the au¬ 
thor of Grongar Hill, (by no means the mod feeble in their dyle 
of poetry), give rather a dry catalogue of beauties, than a repre- 
fentation of their general effect. Light and lhade arc difregartled; 
and they deferibe alike the foreground and the horizon with all 
the monotonous glare of a Cliitiefe fereen- 

Thomfori was perhaps the fird who redored the ancient percep¬ 
tion of .the more ftriking features of nature, and brought back to 
our ifland a knowledge of her owm beauties. Yet his times had 
fo much remaining of bad tafte and bad habits, that even Thom- 
fon had little opponunity to deferibe the more remote and fub- 
limer landfcape. The country was dill confidered rather as a 
threat to difobecliept wives^ than a defirable rcfidencc; and the 
dcrc''iption ojf a moor or a' waterfall would be little underdood or 
rcli£hed by the fre^aenters’' of Hampton Court, or thofe who lif- 
tened with fo much delight to the nightingales' at VaUxhall, 
Cialdfmhh contributcdi 'p^:£bkpB even more thaii Thomfqn, to 
redore good fade ip thiti iMance i and Cowper, perhaps, pemeded 
it mors than eithei-, Y;i^ i^iJe we admire hia powers of deferip- 
tion, we mud always laJi^ent thofe tnafortunate circumdances, 
which doomed the eye; a real pi^t to red on the flat add un¬ 
meaning paftures of Bucfcirtgharqfinte. He may, however, be 
faid to have blown the enchanted nom and-^ the ladies of hills, 
of woods, and of waters, were iinmediittciy in motion. Wealthy 

* . . • ' ' clergymen 
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clergymen began to walk in their forests; village ^utatcis to gather 
dandelions; and philosophers to mourn and morajy2e;» and mur¬ 
mur over ponds ^ three feet, long, and twd feet wide. * ‘ On the 
whole, we may be perhaps allowed to doubt, whether the advan¬ 
tages of a more accurate ^ observation of nature, have not been 
counterbalanced, as well by the devouring flight of tourists, as 
by the equally annoying, and, now, equally periodical visitation of 
tame of forced, or silly descriptions of rural scenery, rural man¬ 
ners, or rural enjoyments 

Amid so much to disgust us, we are disposed, perhaps, to make 
large alloVances, and to turn with real-pleasure to the productions 
of a man of cultivated taste, and tinaflected,-i^ho, without the 
microscopic eye of sonle of our poetical LeuenhcJcks, ia still an 
• accurate observer of nature, and who feels what he wrttseS, with¬ 
out professing to write from his feeling. 

* I more fafely like the bcf, 

Who, in pleafing Chamouny, . . 

Roams piny wood, or (kims 
Near ber hive the liquid ilreams, 

Studious of the feented thyme; 

Weave .with care my Ample rhyme. 

Simple, yet fweet withal to thefe 

Whom moft I love, and njoft would picafe. * 

Mr Mant*s principal fault is an extraordinary occasional feeble¬ 
ness, which sometimes entirely spoils the effect of -what would 
else be pleasing description.' 

With some exceptions of this kind, the ‘ Sunday Morning * 
has great merit as an imitation of the golden ago of English poetry. 
It is painful, however, to have our course stt^t in such a poem, 
by being desired, 

* Returning home, to mufe - , 

On fweet and foletnn views. * 

—wldch may be an extract from a sermon, as die following is 
andoubtedly from a village epitaph, 

* 1 near a. voice which fpeaks to me,.. 

And burn with zeal to follow thee. * 

"We were much pleased with the..,* Inscription in an Arbour, * 
which is remarkably free from that neglect of perspective which 
we have cepsured in the works of many superior poets., 

*, But if the thrufii with waibling'dear. 

Or whifiling blackbird charm thiee e,ar,—. 

Or rooks that fail with foletnn found 
Duly their native pmes around,— , - 
Or murtxniring bee, or bleating fhrilt 
Of lambkin, from tlte fhcltering hil! 

If thine eye delight to rove 
Q*cr hazel copfe, and birchen grove, 

' Sunny 
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Sutwir fieldi and ibacfy nook ' < , 

Ting‘d wijii , . . , /-j . 

.If fiiiek^ , • .- > 

.. Tl]tan feck M-fc^ntf>.tl^ p6wd|j) ; 

. QV jbqtbern th^ l)lbws in^e ^ • 

From tke , , ,.! r 

'Or fee gadding'w^dbme’s wreath, '’. ' 

^ the h^fei^t h^my breath 

In dife.ti^ ^iiot hot nhserve, both in fee choice of the bpi- 
feet8» '* thft^' ^oleVr-^^ jgkdding woodbine, ’ &c. and in the 
easy asui natural' bf the whole description, a habit of ob¬ 
serving natdre accurately, ,and of seizing such beauties as are 
best suited to description. We have principally attended to 1% 
Mantes descriptions of nature^ because it is there he seems to 
ns most foitiinate. His other poems have, oh the whole, little to 
detain us. We must except from this general^sentehce, his War- 
Song oh' the, threatened invasion, of which as well as fee Dirge on 
lord Ne!scm*it death, it is barely justice to dbserve, ,that they aro 
the b 28 t on fee subject we have yet seen. 

‘ ,I Qsoum. thee notrthowgh fliort thy day, 

CiWed % gloiy’s brighteil ray; 

^hy giant courfe was run : 

And Viaory, her fweeteft fmilp, 

EefitrvM to blefs thy evening toil 
A'n<l cheer ,thy fetting fun* 

' If siigiiiy nations' boils fubdu'd. 

If, mid the wadcful feehe of blood, 

' ■ jFair deeds of mercy wrought;— 

• ' If thy food couhti^'s joint acclaim, 

If Hutope's bleiliog on thy name ’ 

Be I4i£i,—1 mourn thee nou *'■ 

Hr Mant must learn, however, that the too frequent meutioji 
of his own cmijugal felicity is very dangerous ground; and that, 
in general) addresses to priv^^ friends, and the occurrences of 
private fasHalies, i^ulie a ve^’hervous lyre indeed to preserve 
feaio from fee ridicule of a worl^d, to yvhom their persons are un¬ 
interesting, and their chameters probably unknown/ v 

It is aeuioin, perhaps, much to the purpose, to praise a poet 
for lu$ morality; but it must always aiibrd us pleasure, in one 
partfeulaiiy of Mr Mant*s profession, to observe in his whole vo¬ 
lume, and ev^ part of it, a strong and manly train of virtuous 
sentituept, urhijch may be very advantageously contrasted wife tHc 
atrains of some of has most celebrated contemporaries. ' ' 

. On the wboiie, feoi^^h these poems evince (what is no small'or 
vulgar praise) considcnble powers both of descijbing and enjoy- 
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ing the pleasures of an el^a|it and rirtuouc retirement, yet we 
cannot help hinting to Mr Imnt, dut we think he had more merit 
in composmg than in publidiing diem. To write smooth verses 
is a very innocent amusement tor a man of leisure and education, 
_and to read them in manuscript to his family or intimate asso¬ 
ciates, is also a very venial and amiable^indul^ettce of vanity;— 
but to push diem out into the wide world, is not altogether so 
safe or laudable a speculation: and, though we are happy to tell 
him, that we think his talents respectable, yet wd feel it a duty 
to announce to him, that we have not been able to discern ip his 
works any of the tokens of immortality 5 and yp option him not 
to put himself in the way of more 

.—— ...—. ..—a—,—4. .— 

Art. XI. General Ohservathns ujvn the ptoha^le Rjfects of any 
Measures ofhieh have for their Object the Increase of the Regular 
Army; and upon tlte Principles nuhich should regulate ike System 
for catling out the great Body of tlve People m ttejettee of the British 
Empire, By a Country Gentleman. 8 vo. pp. 100. Londini 
and Edinburgh. 1807. 

Tn considering the virious measures which have be^n brought 
* forward for the purpose of increasing our military strength, 
we are naturally struck with the case and rapidity tjrith which 
established plans are put down, in order to make ww for new 
and more inviting experiments. Every year brings forth some 
new project; and a military plan, like the minister’s budget, is 
almost expected to make pait of the business of each new ses¬ 
sion of parliament. Docs this propensity to continual alteration 
proceed from any national view of emendation, or is it the result 
of fickle and of erring counsels ? Wetoufess^ we'are rather in¬ 
clined to favour the latter supposition, when we consider the ori¬ 
gin and the fate of the various projects that ha^re lately succeeded 
each other on this most important subject. It is now forir years 
since we began to dabble in military matters; from that period 
we have been continually groping, with blind improvidence, from 
one experiment to another •, and we now «eem to he as far from 
any ce*tain or settled views on the subject, as when we first sot 
out. We appear, indeed, to have extostedvour stock of expe¬ 
dients I anth having no new device to exhibit, we are forced to 
have recourse to an eld project, which, in an unlucky moment 
of sober re^itotinn, we had ighaadoned for iknquity and folly. 
There f$» indeed* no d<pa«lipieitf yol«our ^icy (although it is 
proper to on'ibis point) m which such 

ptierititv and es in the mea- 

kuwft. w^t|to’tncz«aae of our army; it 
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is on this account that we propose to make a sober appeal to the 
good sense of the country on tlie principle of th^e measures; 
fully convinced that, when they ate brought to ,l|«f t?»t of reasoa 
anti argument, their true tendency,and character will, quickly ap¬ 
pear. For the sake of clearness, we iljust i^emise -a.uety^few ge¬ 
neral observations. - ‘ f.,, 

There are twp ways, and only two, in which .a Stat^ may re¬ 
cruit its arniics j eitiier by compulsion,, or by voluntary service. 
Where the first of these modes is adopted, the business is ac¬ 
complished with very little trouhle to the government. The men 
are taken wherever they are found ; and nothing is required but 
un order for a levy or conscription. As this mode of proce^ling 
saves an infinite deal of trouble to the rulers, so it has, always 
been much in favour with those who bad the, mean&of enfc^cing 
it, and, under one form or another, has been very generally adopt-, 
ed. Even in this country, altliough we have not often resorted 
to duect compulsion, our policy has always had a, ieunir^ that 
way. This lias, indeed, been justified^ on the ground of neces¬ 
sity ; but statesmen arc always eager to Jay hold of this plea as 
sin apology for tlieir owm incapacity pr sloth. Before ailmitting 
it, tluTcfore, it will be proper to consider, whether diere are any 
inherent disadvantages in the. military profession, which prevents 
the state from procuring, by voluntary inlistirsrht, the number of 
men necessary for its defence. 

It is an undoubted' fact, that, in every other calling, when* 
ever ap. additional number of bands is wanted, they arc al¬ 
ways procured without any violent interference with the na¬ 
tural order of society. ’Flie manufacturer, when he is setting 
up new works, never speculates on the possibility of being 
obstructed in his schemes by the want of w^orkmeft ; and there 
is no employment, howler,: disagreeable, disgusting, or dirty, 
however dangerous or unhealthy, to which there is the slight¬ 
est difficulty in diverting the quantify of ■ industry 'which so¬ 
ciety requires. It is natural, therefore, to inquire, Ik/W it hap-, 
pens that individuals are so successful iij procuring, for their 
several vocations, the voluntary services of as ins^W;mea as they 
require, W’hilc those, , to whom die governu^at .of .tJte country 
has been entrusted, although they have been dealing in niilitaiy 
plans arid projects for some years, haye, never been able to raise 
such a number pf mpn as diey judged necessary. The reason of 
this, however, will clearly appear, w^n it is considered diat.the 
means adopted by two parties fok, .attaining , their respectiv^S 
objects, are wholly oppositCi An individual, when he is recruit¬ 
ing for any empjoyment which is disagreeable, or unhealdiy, 
knows be will not procure men oti the same terms as thc.se who 
are engaging them for niosre eligible occupations. He offieis 
" ‘ ' hlghcf 
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higher wages, th^fore; and when he has thus compensated die 
disadvantages ,6f his calling, and set it on s level with other call¬ 
ings, he will procure the number of men which he wants. Un¬ 
less the gbveniment of a country acts upon precisely the same 
principles in recruiting 'for soldiers, tliey can never hope to 51i 
up their armies hy ineatis of voluntary iniistments j and where, 
in any shape, it is found impossible to turn the requisite propor¬ 
tion of the population to tlie military professitm, this is a plain 
proof that sufficient encouragements arc not held out:—we may 
resr assured that the pay and the privileges of tlie soldier are not 
such as' to place him on a level with men in ofher employments, 
in that case, there is no resource, but either to resort to direct 
compulsion, or to apply a remedy to this radical defect in our 
military policy. The condition of the soldier mast be ameliorat¬ 
ed } it must be rendered, in advantages, in credit, in term of ser- 
- vicei in present emolument, and in future provision, so desirable, 
as easily and naturally to draw from the population of the coun¬ 
try the supply of men which may be required for its defence. 

In Britain, the recruiting fpr the army has always .gone oii 
heavily, although every sort of chicanery and deception has been 
employed to entrap those into tlie service into which they could 
not be honestly persuaded to enter, and although the gaols have 
also been occasionally drained, in order to make up the defi¬ 
ciencies of the ordinary supply. This difficulty has obviously 
arisen from the very inadequate encouragement offered to soldiers, 
'rhrough the inattention of govemmeut, their pay had received 
no augmentation for more than a century, although, during that 
period, tlie M-ages of all other labour had been more than doubled; 
and when a soldier w as disabled in the sendee, he was dismissed 
with a very scanty provision for his future subsistence:—when 
he was regularly discharged, although he had spent the greater 
part of his life in the army, no part of his pay was continued to 
him; The cruel and degrading discipline which prevailed in the 
British aimy, tended also to spreadift very general aversion to the 
service among the sober and thi^ing part of the community. 
In the civil code, the punishiheiit of whipping is reserved for the 
most atrocious offences, and is supposed to draw after it a total 
forfeiture of estimation and character j but it is astonishing to ob¬ 
serve for what slight offences it was formerly inilicteil in the army, 
mul how very little it contributed to the disgrace of the individual. 
Its frequency and cruelty rendered him, indeed, rather an object 
of sympathy among his companions; and, in tills manner, tho 
moral part of the punishment w'as effectually destroyed, while 
the alienation and terror which it excited, produced the most in¬ 
calculable injury to the service# 
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On witnessing the spectacle of a military eaecutionif how must 
the honest labourer shudder at the idea of Wing himself exposed 
to such dreadful seyerity« or of sending his children into the 
army, which Ik would naturally enough conclude.to he tmthing 
better than a school of tyranny and of crime* When to all 
these disagreeable impressions is added the indefinii^ term of 
service, we need not wonder at the aversion whieh the great 
body of Jhe people discover towards the military profession* 
To be irreirocahly fixed to any emplovment by an obligation 
directly compulsory, is an idea sufficiently repulsive and galling; 
but when, with this mode of life, various associations are con¬ 
nected, of the most odious kind, the most active efibxts to 
recruit the army can only be attended with very parttal success. 
It is remarked by Dr Smith, and the fact is indeed notorious, that 
no man inlists into the army with the consent either of his parents 
or friends. From that moment they consider him as lost, and 
exert all the influence they possess to deter him from what they 
consider as a ruinous step. It is impossible to do away fibese pie* 
judices against a military life, unless wc resolve at once to do ju&» 
ties to the military profession, and td set it completely on a level 
with all other professions. To lament over the expense which 
will be incurr^ in carrying this measure into efleot, is quite usc> 
less and ridiculous. If defence be necessary, it must be paid for; 
and, in our opinion, the country cannot be so cflectually and 
cheaply protected as by paying at once the fair price for a regular 
army. The annual expense of pur idle expe^tions would pay 
this price four times over. 

The inefficiency of our military policy, from whatever causes it 
arose, being too obvious to be denied, immediately after the break¬ 
ing out of the present war a plan was submitted to Parliament for 
suppiying the deficiencies of the ordinary recruiting. It was sup¬ 
posed, at that time, that the enemy was just about to carry into 
effect his threats of inyavioii. The plan, it was said, there¬ 
fore suited to the urgejK'ofghe crisis, and was to furnish an im¬ 
mediate supply of mflL They were to be raised by a 

forced conscription; the conscripts were allowed to find a substi¬ 
tute or to pay a fine of 20/., whjich exempted them firom the ballot 
for one year. The forces so raised were not to serve abroad. In 
considering this plan, it is evident that the advantages of direct 
compulsion were, in‘a great measure, lost by commuting personal 
service for a pecuniary fine. The measure really operat^ as a 
tax ; and no tax certainly can be conceived more iniquitous and 
oppressive, than where the objects of taxation are selected, not 
because they are able to pay, out because ;hsy happen to be of a 
tertain age. The idea of personal service, on w/iich the scheme 

appeared 
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appeared to be founded, in fact, relijtiquished by the admissioii 
of fine and eobstitution* The burden ought therefore to haye b«n 
extended, not only to those who were able to senre, hut to those 
who were able to pay^ The quota of each ocniniy might have 
been fixed by goremmenti but the eJicpenee of raising the meti 
ought to have been equally defrayed by the whole emiununity j 
or, indeed, the business might have been mcnre easHy, as well aa 
more expeditiously, accomplished, if meq, praciis^ in recruiting, 
had been employed to procure for the counties their respective 
quotas, and the expense had been charged upon them as a tax by 
government. But where is the necessity or utility of apj^tionlng 
a certain quota of men to each county ? Would it not mve been 
as eligible for government to have raised the required number of 
men, and to have defrayed the expense out of the general fund 
raised by taxes ? This naturally brings us back to the principle 
from which we set out, namely, that government ought to raise 
an army perfectly adequate to the defence of the country, what¬ 
ever it may cost; and the expense or hardship ought to be borne 
by the community at large, and not by individuals, capriciously 
aclected for the purpose. There is no doubt that men may be 
raised by means of money judiciously applied. It is ^th unjust 
and cruel, therefore, to force individuals into a service, into which, 
for a little better encouragement, they might be persuaded to enter 
Voluntarily} and this, too, for the purpose of saving the rich from 
a very slight addition to the load of taxes which tliey already bear. 

'^rhe necessity of the case—the urgency of the crisis—was Con¬ 
stantly brought forward as an apology for the partiality and se¬ 
verity of the measure. 'Hie number of men wanted could not, 
it was said, be raised by voluntary inlistment; it was necessary, 
therefore, to resort to extraordinary means. Now, though ne- 
ctiSaity is certainly a complete justification of the severity of a 
measure, it is no excuse at all for its partiality. But, so far is it 
from being true that the men could not be raised by voluntary 
inlistment, that this, after was the way in which they were 
actually raised. The lot generally fell on those whose habits 
rendered them completely averse to a military life; or whose 
avocations rendered it impossible for them to serve personally. 
They Were forced, therefore, either to pay tlie fine or to provide u 
substitute* The consequence of which was, that nine tenths of the 
army ofiesorve were substitutes. They were raised therefore, at 
last, by voluntary enlistment; and were mised by imhviduals 
totsJly unpractised in the business of recruiting. Tlie bounties 
given were accordingly enormous i and they at last rOso so high* 
that a final stop was put to every sort of recruiting }* so that the 
number of Msn proposed to be raised by this plan wet:e neves 
'' compkted. 
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tompletcd. Its efficiency "was, however, greatly hoastepd'of^ J:^ its 
ailkliors and supporters. To us it appears, that ail that It elated 
jnight have be® much more easily .brought about, and„W-h|» far 
less oppression to the country^ by other mean^ It is to si^ 
dered also, that, the force raised by diis measure was, by itsjcon- 
stitution, rendered stationary in the country}—that it could not 
protect our distant possessions, or be rendered the source of active 
annoyance to pur enemy 5 -»it could not therefore increase our re- 
<spect abroad, nor could it add to our influence in the counsels of 
the cop;tinehtal powers. The consequence accordingly was, that, 
having thus studiously crippled our force, and adapted it to one 
. ficditaiy mode of annoyance, wffien wa at last succeeded in kindling 
a cotitmentai war, we were disabled by our own blind improvi- 
‘dence from interfering with the weight of onr resources in that 
contest which irrevocably decided the fate of Europe, 

The disorder and* mischief which tlie operation of the ballot 
began to pxbduce, became at length too i>oforious to be conceal¬ 
ed. Bounties rose to SO/, and ,60/.; and substitutes could not 
be procured at any price. The recruiting for the army was also 
completdy stopped. It w'as asserted, to be sure, that although 
a bounty of 40/. and 50/. was given for substitutes for the army 
of reserve, die recruiting for the army w'ent on as successfully 
avS ever; which involved the following extraordinary assertion, 
that men preferred a bounty of 15/* to a bounty of 40/. Now 
that the support of the measure is no longer an article of minisn- 
feria! faith, it appears inconceivable to every one how so mon- 
iitrous a proposition could ever have been ventured upon. . Al- 
fhongh the ballot, however, was thus satisfactorily shown not 
to retard the recruiting of the army, yet it*was tljought necessary, 
for reasons which state policy no doubt prevcjued from being 
disclosed, to suspend its operation ; and it was afterwirds re¬ 
pealed. It was hooted and exploded indeed bv :'.i‘ parties for 
its evident iniquity, and for the actual misery which it had occa¬ 
sioned. 

After such recent experience of the -mischiefs of projects rasli- 
!v adopted, and hastily abandoned, it might naturally have been 

pecied, that yve would have resorted to some sound and ob- 
v::?i>s principle of common sense, for the future regulation of 
our militar y policy; that, afraid of blindly trusting the succej s of 
such important arrangements to chance, we would have checked 
our rage for device and experiment, ^and have considered, whethur 
it might not bes practicable to recommend a military life to the 
voluntary choice of the people, by connecting with it such sub¬ 
stantial advabj ages as oould not be hoped for in any other profes^ 
i>lonr Such^t least appears to us to be the most obvious and 

rational 
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rational method of recruiting the* army; and cadnot 
thinking, that if a .System, fv>uiided on this tfr^in|e 4 had bfcn 
adopted,' instead dt being exhausted bjr a sud^ilifflifcrt,' 'it W'Suld 
have grown more efficient the more generally it was kno^n $ :i?rrt 
miglit, at length, have freed u*. from that constant flucruaticn of 
Counsel, froni which' it Is impossible that substantial strengtl? of 
any kind can result. The piar, proposed was unfortunately very 
ill calculated to remove any of the evils complained of,'- Its 
principal object waiito put a*i en.l tu the obstacles which arose frrm 
the competition of hig** bounties, and to make good the existing 
deficiencies in the army of reserve, and 'n the militia, amoutirieg 
in the former to ;K)00 men, .md in the latter to <000. For thi;3 
purpose, tIic rcM:ruiting servir®- was to bo entrusted to parish 
officers, who were prohibitet by act of parliament from giving 
a higher bounty than \f>l. In case tiie efforts of these worthy 
persons siiould prove ur,successful, the counties were to be fined 
20/. for each man deficient. Llpt/.i whn principle of Common 
sense it waa imagined, that parish officers with a bounty of 15/. 
could porstiade men to eidisr who had refused a bounty of 
or 40/. from a rcciuiting seijeaiit, we are at a, loss to discover. 
As little? can we conceive, ly what rule of policy, or of justice, 
the counties w'cve to be lined for the bad success of their parish 
officers. This provision., fcliotigli extremely oppressive to the 
counties, could not be expected to operate as a stimulus to the 
v.eal of parish officer^. But the wdiole plan was indeed an outrage 
against the most obvious maxims of policy and of reason. Wc 
never could discover upon avhat rational principle it Was founded, 
it always appeared to us to be a collection of conceits and deve'es, 
arbitrarily and carelessly p itched together. 

In apologizing for the f.dlure of the measure, Mr Pitt only 
accounted for it j he poinced out the reasons- wdiy it had fail¬ 
ed j but ius stutcmciits ckarly showed that k was impossible 
it .could have succeeded. Such, however, is the inordinate 
■complacency of m.inkincl for their own schemes, tliat Mr Pitt 
was very far from .ntt’ ibuting the miscarriage of his measure to 
any defect in its principle or contrivarice \ he rather chose t(» 
imagine a want of zeal and patriotism in the people of England ‘ 
and boldly asserted, that it w.is entirely owing to a misconcm* 
tlo ^ wdiich had gone abroad, that the penalties leviable on the 
counties, in case the provisions of the act were not complied with; 
would not be exacted, that the number of men tequited tvere 
not procured—and, after declaring that* these penalties would 
be rigorously exacted, he expressed tlie most perfect confidence 
jespecring the ultimate jiaccoss of his project. It was no doubt 
true, tlrn very little activity had been displayed in cartying this 
voj,. XI. NO. 21. M scheme 
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sdiemehito ei^ice, dircoau^ ^|ras iunvefsall^ believed ^to bw ab« 
au7da]ul^im|»3i<4icabV f lierjr ^a.td'faag to-zobianicediie 

petiipk den^MpIrib^ aRd'tweakiifSi o£ diti 
dM obaf^ii^ tbs. peQ^de'^iddi ii 

^jS|ai>xiit^..ti^ own cause} aed bindng to^^tbem^ tbat^ it 
wiiiil^ be inudi fti* to have then' ^patiiodo ^art» 

s^xntilafed^bf' finefr and penalties, certainly very; 

canintildeyilliow a statesm^ of <Mt Pift% ackbowled^ abUitiitd 
slu)uid:;haTe^^ven his'saiurtioa to So mean and fc^Ush a proJ 
ject/r u ■ . " . •. ' ; 

i>The parisb-bill* as it was graieraHy termed, was repealed veuy 
^Du' after the accession of the last ministry, and another mea* 
sure snbstitoted in its place. By that measure, the term of mUN 
tary service was dbided into three periods, of se^en years eachv 
At the end of 'every period the soldier mijEh** claim his discharge i 
if he' left the army after she first period, he was entitled to exer¬ 
cise his trade in any town in Britain; at the end. of the second 
period, he was besides entitled to a pension of 3s. fid. per week ^ 
and he was dismissed from the army, after having served twenty- 
one years, with a pension of 7s. per week, if ?ie was wounded 
or disabled in tlic service, he was to receive the same pension ao 
if he had served out the full term. During the second .and third 
periewi of Ins service, -he received a small advance of pay. 

.This is undoubtedly the first measure for recruiting the anny» 
in which we can discern any thing like an appeal to tlie priticiples 
of common sense. The object is to raise men by voluntaff en¬ 
listment $ and accordingly, it proceeds upon the principle of re¬ 
commending die military profession to the attention of ihe peojiJc 
by the solid advantages .which, it holds out, to them ' It,, en¬ 
deavours to-place tbC" calling of the soldiei on a level With, all 
Other callings, in order that the nuinber of rj' ni whi'^i ts yetpufed 
i^or the defeiKe of ithe state may be naturally d-.awnifom the po- 
pulation of the^-eountry. .We can conceive, m othci way 
which this object can be attained ; and, as far an we ha-ve 
ce^s to'observe theoperatiCMi of this menstire, it? success h?.s b..^ 
veiT ^^^P*®**^***' of'young men, fn*in abc-Vv 

seVetitwii w^twenty-five years of age, have been induced .to ifjitf. . 
into the a^tny fironi the eonaparatively great. eiicOnmgem^nfis ^ >'>. 
hi^}d'ouf tOtnert. The short term of seivice ic i j ^'g^Ianon, 
culmxiy' atceptabfei' . Tlie < objectioios whicii were . urge 
this"ih^SUife iearceiy deserve notice? 
hrrtrC bebh expected ft- ni tfeoa =“ who ccpld wr* »gir with 
ploddhtg pewevemneo i; iefmce of the. fcdly ab'>tt*clit^’i.of th*^, 
piktlsh-bTlh “The adfliuoaal expci^. was grudge-1,. 
M^tdd'bedifiiciiil t 9 .^how in what way money be 

whb lu:. and ample mumsadvantage, a$ in air.yliomt- 
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ii% {1^ toniHlimi ^jf toldier .:. ttaere^k no wajr ^ lieraoiniig 

jmtitt^«iil:vi(ie'l3iut payi^ig jii«t {hii;e for ttuleed, 

it 6e .ivituig l^e misery aixd op^tes8i6a {xoor. The 

ineohwenleiiice adding Crom men clmhang thek dtsdiatge at; the 
escp^tios^d^ thdr sev«?d tsenns q£ ^servieei was strcmgly urged i 
atid 'some' inconVBniesice’ may no .doubt tesult from. this fe^uia^ 
tion ^ but» with a veiy^ little foresi^hti it UppeisUrs tO us» ^at it majr'^ 
he em^ly* provided for. Ourchoice, it must he recollected,. lies 
hetweezi oj^site .evils;. and we can scarcely concmveone. greatet 
than the general aversion which the indennite term of service 
created to a- military iife<i It was argued, indeed^ that men Would 
as scfoii enlist ^ot life as for seven years; wiiichmay serve to show 
the straits to Which those who opposed the measture were re¬ 
duced. ' It app,ears to us, that the principle of the plan was <}uite 
iiivuinefHble, and that its paiticUlar provisions furnished the only 
ptausihie ground of attack. It mi^t hxve been urged, that the 
additions of pay in the two different pe.iods of service were too 
small $ tha% considering the high wages oi common and manu- 
factuiiiig labour, die weekly pensions as a r.iward for service Were 
not sufficiently libera). And it must be confessed, indeed, that it 
would have been better to have erred on the side of liberality 
than on that of economy. We have always been too. niggardly 
in rewarding both znilitary and naval service. It will be recol- 
lepted, that the last rise both in the ^pay of the army and navy, 
was procured, not from the thoughtful liberality of government, 
but by means of the mutiny in tlto deet. As thatmatter, how¬ 
ever, is regulated by government, the .pay both of the seamen and 
soldiers, ought from time to time to be taken under their conside¬ 
ration, ."'nd to be augmented according as the wages in other eni- 
ployf-ients rise. The pay of the seamen ought evidently to be 
mca .ur;d by the v^ges given in the merchimt service, and the 
pay of rhe^'t; y by the wages of common labour. To force mca? 
bi "o an employment which they dislwe, and to pay them too little 
bn thei*'se. .‘ice, is to add fraud to violence. 


J^lofvithf randirjg, however, aJ the encouragements offer^ to 
oluntary ^hlistmen»:, it was said to be impossiblej without adopt- 
. *g more efficient meAsuieS, even to keep up the *urmy to its pre- 
number? . 'No proof was indeed ofeed of ;the truth of this 
JUiWicg it to be true. What did it prove ? Not. 
that dk prindplo of the measure alntady adopted w.’s wrongs but 
n.ecci’^ thfet teenfcoaragements which it held oat to .enter into the 


and nothing also more Clearly 
. ,g. V'-i M^ iildicateiii. 
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indicates a total want of any steady yjfinapje of action, 
settled rule of policy* The phn twrougfit forward since 
o£’administration:, does not indeed dir&^y repeal the « 
for increasing the^arthy ^ but it interferes with it so, raat'eriallyV 
that for a considerable time it mtiSt $e rendered titterly nugatory. 
It is nciUier ntCre nor less tli^i a reyival of the ballot as a tcmpo- 
Ti^y expedient’i that ballot which all parties had conctnfed ip re- 
proaating and abolishing as partial, cruel, and oppressive. *The 
recourse which js had at present to this exceptionable mode 6f 
raising men, is, indeed, justified on the ground of necessity. Po* 
liucians are generally very fond of imagining cases of necessity 
they afibrd a most cotivenient apology finr every illegal stretch of 
power, and for every deviation from the rules of justice hr of 
sound policy. The following very simple considerations wilt 
show*^, however, that, in the present case, the plea is advanced 
with even less than the common apology. 

. It appears to us to be one very great recommendation of volun¬ 
tary enlistment, that it recruits the army from that class of the 
popiilation to vi'hom a military life is no hardship,—to whom it 
even presents powerful attraceion^s. Even although the expense 
of raising men in tliis way should exceed that of raising thfe'm by 
a compulsory conscription, yet, if the burden were fairly distri¬ 
buted, we are convinced the sum of hardship imposed upon the 
community in "gplneral would be infinitely less. The ballot ex- 
extends from the age of 17 to 45 ; the lot must consequently fall 
generally on those who are soberly settled at some regular pur¬ 
suit,—who are married perhaps, and have fafttilies,—^to all whose 
habits the military profession is completely revolting, and whose 
views of life it would utterly confound and disturb. Rather than 
enter into the arn^, therefor?,* such persons eitlier insure them¬ 
selves against the risk of the ballot, or tliey enter into clubs, lire 
expense of insuring is from three to five guineas per annum. It 
is not easy to say what may be the expense to each individual in 
a club. It may probably be from three to four guineas. These 
therefore, who can, by borrowing, or by any other esertioii, rdisc, 
tliis money,, will not run fhe risk of the ballot,, although they 
must abridge themselves of tlie necessaries of life in order td re¬ 
pay it. ^ A heaty tax is thus levied oil those whose necessi¬ 
ties should wholly exempt them from all direct taxaticn, and 
who ouglit to be very lightly touched by any sort off impost.; As 
by the present plan, the paying of a fine exempts indeed the in¬ 
dividual 

_^ -- .- ■' /. ‘ ^ I - 

* We know one individual, with a wife and two children,, and duly 
rine {lullinga per week, who paid fifty ftiilluigs t’obe'ffee fib®'the baU 
hx for the militia and i*rTny of referve,' 
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4iv,jd^al for ^ppe ljut do®? not stp^ the oper¬ 

ation pf|lifi’^^jjr^,jtis t|ie'inteKest of thp ctobs .td"rai.<^ the men 
-■at, 9 py pji^e,' ,i-aihor,.& the JSpe. ' 'i^ut tljey ,have of 

jitppuri^^ipcMi hut by ypfantary ,enjliistm«?n^.’ The^ cannot have 
rpoouM^e, to ballot?. 'Hiat Ij7 gteatc^, part of the merf pro¬ 

cured yriiil be raised by clubs .and insurance pi!:ces,^w'C .can niye 
no doubt,,a? it appears^ by returns^uid fcfeo K;rn.ii;ncnt, that 
both in tae roilitia, and in the army of reserve, the principals bp^« 
no proportion to the substitutes., 'Tlyat tlie proportion of pfinci* 
pals wdl be greater in the presept than in aisy former levy, we 
readily admn, because the means relief are licss attaina.ble. ^ 
and it must be observed, that the principals consist of those who 
are disabled, by their scanty means, from securing the enjoyment 
of jtheif liberty. Their exposure to the ballot secifis to be impos¬ 
ed on them by the humanity of the legislature a? a penaitjr on 
their poverty. As it appears evident, therefore, that We greater 
part of the men raised will be procured by voluntary enlistment, 
what, it m.iy be asked, becomes of the argument drawn frona 
the necessity of the case ? Cannot government procure the men 
by voluntary enlistment as well as individuals ? And would it 
not be fully more equitable to raise them in this way, and to 
defray the expense, by an equal tax on the community in general, 
than to exact it principally from the labouring classes of society ? 
It looks almost as if the authors of tliis severe ntpasure were iiioro 
unxious to save ihe rich from contribution, than the poor from 
oppression. We cannot forget how they wbined about the ex¬ 
pense of voluntary iiilistment, when it was proposed to provide 
for it in parliament; but now that it is to fall upon the poor in¬ 
dividually, they seem to think it of no importance. The discoii- 
tcut and disaffection produced by this project, is not among the 
least of its evils. To talk to men, who arc fowiibly dragged into 
the army, of the blessings of liberty, must be admitted to bo a 
little unseasonable ; and v.re have heard, indeed, from those who 
t, ,ere the objects of this severity, various shrewd sarcasms on tlic 
blessing of living under a free government. Other objections 
niigju paye been enumerated to this measure, such as the renew¬ 
ing of',the .old competition between the bounties of the regular 
UViny# and the bounties of private recruiting; but w'e wdshed 
principally to appeal to the country, and tp parliament, on its 
manifest injustice and inhumanity. 

With respect to the other modes of defence which have been 
adopted, namely, the volunteer system, the training act, &c. it 
is not our intention to sav much. We cannot help observing, 
boweyer, that, in case of invasion, it appears to us that our 
fTj-ijn vetiance must be placed on the exertions of the regular ar- 

M 3 ’ my. 
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my. Those who iirgue ia fanrour AS the efficacy of mVBSAz end 
volunteers, do not seem to conaader^ that the country in which 
they would have to act is exceedingly unfavourable to dieir oper¬ 
ations. It is only in wtxsdyi, mounmiiu»is» and difficult coiaii- 
tries, where there* is abundance defensive positions) that in¬ 
experienced troops Can be employed with any hope of success 
against Veterans* This was precisely the case in America} a'nd 
if our readedt udll look into the history of the American wari^ 
they will find that the object of General Howe was always to 
bring Washington to a battle on fair and equal terms, which 
the latter always declined, by retiring to strong defensive posi* 
tions on the high grounds; and these positions he still further 
fortified, by throwing up entrenchments, in order to prevent 
the possibility of being dislodged. Why, it may be asked, did 
the two hostile generals, in pursuing the same objects, namely, 
the ruin of their respective opponents, adopt such opposite means 
for its attainment ? Evidently, because they were noth of opi¬ 
nion that the American levies were unable to withstand the Bri¬ 
tish zrtM in ffie field. Had America been a flat country, how¬ 
ever, Washington would have had no defensive positions to re¬ 
tire to, and it b probable his army must have been soon ruined. 
Now, this is precisely the case in Britain. The country is level, 
and’abounding with excellent roads, and in any part of it almost 
an enemy might be forced to a battle without any very decided 
advantage of position. The skill of the officers, therefore, and 
the bravery of the troops, must evidently be our only reliance. 
And to us it has always appeared, that discipline was something 
very different from mere proficiency in the manual and platoon 
exercbe. 'Hie battle of Jena shows that men may have the ex¬ 
ternal appearance of soldiers, without any tiling of their real cha¬ 
racter. The Prussians were probably dressed in very smart uni¬ 
forms, and, we have no doubt, went through dl their ma¬ 
noeuvres with complete accuracy. And yet, how completely 
were they discomfited by the attack of the French t It will be 
recollected, also, that 6000 of our militia fled before about 12DC 
French in Ireland ; which may serve to show us how little de¬ 
pendence can be placed on that sort of troops. We throw out 
these observations merely to recommend caution, and to pretent 
men from being placed in situatitms for which they are unfit 
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•i-'qn ■;!,u ^ ■ j' ' ts'-f '/ •.< ■ ,.; ^ ^ .>► s\\:: hi^.cw ■ ••' 

'T^e ^kft of tbis vrark, if nor aJt6gB^r;nw^*i U Et4ea?si;.Ti^^ 
+ ::diff«nnrfTOm ;^m of aft ordimty "ncftreU ^ Tkoi ca 

Madaftie ^ StaHl has b^, to tnteionixi^ with ,of^^ 

fiti^tioas narratite, the description of^whateV^r was (Qhe.fQit«i|d; 
id Jifaly most-woriby of atteaitioni :wn^ that cowntry tin 

fufll< enjoyment of rae noble patrimonyVhkh it'‘iii^ei!ice4r^ 
p^t'agea; This attempt^ therefore,'is in some: rj8«}VS:ta,it|i@ 
eairtei with that of BartlWleini, in ;the Travels the younger 
Avrbeharms. It mttst, hou-over, be admitted,,thk the npionof 
dife"'true with the imamnary .is much; more'skilfully 
Ift-the Work before us than in thnt the Prencli‘«cidemician# 
The'Wory, by which he has endeavoured to connect toj^ether his 
descriptions of Greece, is, in itself, dull and uninteresting*, ami 
colnes across the reader every now and then as an unseasoaiable 
intdmiption. 'fhe narrative of Madame de Stacl is as-lively/and 
acting as her descriptions are picturesque and beautiful 
that -bach of them, by itself, could maintain a high place in the 
s^tes of composition to which it belongs. The,conceptjoqof the 
story is also in a high degree original; the difference of natiorfjd 
character is the force that sets all in motions and it isGrejiC 
llnfain and Italy, the extremes of civilized Europe, that are peiir 
sonified anti contrasted in tlie hero and heroine of this lomantic 
ralCv' • ■ 

: Oswald, I-ord Nelvil, is a Scots nobleman of great promise and 
accdriiplishmont, who, at the age of twenty-five, travels info Italy 
oil' aceftunt of his health. The loss of a father, whom he loved 
with more than filial affection, and absence at the moment of his 
father's death (which, though unavoidable, seemed, in his rtgo- 
rOUPs estimate of duty, to involve a degree of culpability),, had pror. 
dbced a deep melancholy, that made him indifferent to life, and 
little concerned either about its pleasures or its pains. .In the 
circuitous route which he was obliged to pursue (it in 
he passed- through inspruefc, and there made an &cquaintaivce 
With .the'Gcufit d’Erfouil, a French emigrant, whom he qarrieji 
with him into Italy; The gay, frivolous, and uftsteitdy char«ict^ 
of the .Gouftt,-is well dclinealed throughout; and jte'fiuds iti 
these qualities, as so many of his countrymen have lately done, 
a defence against misfortune, more effectual perhaps than the 
fleepest tliought and most unshaken constancy would have af¬ 
forded. 

As they passed through Ancona, a fiie that happened in the 
town, and threw all the inhabitants into d’smay, called forth the 
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activity of Lord Nelvil, and gave occafiion for him to sl^w, that, 
in proportion as he vas regardless df his own sufitriDgSj' iie vm 
disposed to feel for the suiretungs of dthm: ' 

When they arrived in Rome^^Lord Ndvil found that a joiirney 
througli a couritiry where be knew nobody,' and was 'known 
to none, so far from removhig tho' gloom that-hurig over hts 
mind, had qrdy remlered his insulation from the world more 
complete. Oit the day, however, after his arriyid, tlie ringing 
of’bells and the firiijg of cannoir announced some great so¬ 
lemnity j and he was tedd, on inquiry, that Corinna was 
going to be cremwed in the Cnjpitol. To the question, whods 
CoiUMNA ? he received for answer, that she wTts the most cele¬ 
brated personage in all Italy,—an excellent poet,—un impi-o^ksd^ 
frkey^ and one qf the most beautiful women in Rome, 'fhat 
her first 'vvmrk had appeared about fi ve years before,—that siie 
was a woman of fortune,—but that of her birth and family no¬ 
thing certain was known . 

This mixture of mystery and celebrity excited the curiosity 
of the strangers, and they made haste to mingle in the crowd. 
Corinna appeared in a chariot drawm by four wdiitc horses ; and 
wtas conveyed to the Capitol, ami(l the shouts and applauses of 
the Roman people. The Prince de Castel Forte pronounced a 
speech in her praise ; she herself spoke an extempore poem ih 
praise of Italy j and the Senator of Rome placed a crown of myrtle 
and of laurel on her head, Nelvil felt Ijimself interested in this 
rxtraordmary scene, and in the smguiar person w’ho gave occasion 
to it. His appearance had also been remarked by Corinna \ and, 
as she descended the stairs of the Capitol, turning about to look 
at him, her crown fell pn the ground ; Nelvil, catching it up, 
presented it to her, with a suitable compliment; to which she re¬ 
plied in good English, without any trace of a foreign accent. 

The novelty of the whoK? scene, and the surprise occasione4 
hy this last circumstance, could not but produce in Nelvil the 
strongest desire to become acquainted with Corinna. While he 
was contriving in his own mind how this was to be brought 
about, he found that his wishes were anticipated by Count d’E*- 
feuil, W'ho had already written a note to Corinna, requesting that 
he and his friend miglit be permitted to wait on her* The 
account of the first visit to Corinna,—the description of her 
house,—her person,—her oonversation,—are striking and beau¬ 
tiful in the liighest degree.. Kclvil began to feel more intersst 
in life than he had dotie for a long time. Their intercourse was 
kept up > and, after a little, Corinna, as Nelvil was yei an entire 
rrranger to Rome, offered herself to become his guide a.'id 43oar 
ductof to all the curiosities of the antient rmetropolis cf tho 
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world. Here a field is opened fpsjr .tlie disp?ay of- fa$te, learn¬ 
ing, and eloquence ; and it is but Justice to say, that Co^na is 
every where equal to her subject. The observations which, Ma¬ 
dame de Stael has put in the moiith of tier accontphshed hetoine, 
are those ctf a person of taste and sentinieht, who has stmngly 
felt, and deeply studied, the impressions made by whatever is 
great or beautiful in nature or'in art. lo'tho mejm time, the 
hiutual passion qf Nelvil and Corinna was fed by* the disjplay. of 
so much talent, genius and feeling, and by the entire syntpathy 
produced by the constant admiration of the same objects. The 
character of Corinna becomes more interesting as it develops 
itself; all her powers and accomplishments -arc joined to an ex¬ 
treme simplicity and sincerity of mind, to that entire want of 
selfishness, that abandon de sm~tneme^ which is the charm of charms. 
Though the mind of Nelvil yielded to the force of those impres¬ 
sions, there were some elements in it more refractory than the 
rest, from the resistaticc of which was to be expected one of 
those struggles so consoling to the writers, and so liistressing to 
the heroes of romance. As the citizen of a free country, he was 
passionately attached to it; he considered himself aa called by 
his rank tp take a share in active life i and no consideration could 
have induced him to think of living any where but in Britain. The 
difficulty that a woman, accustomed like Corinna to the manners 
of Italy, and to the public admiration which she every day expc» 
rienced, must feel in accommodating herself to the duties of do¬ 
mestic life, and to the retirement and privacy in which ati English 
woman passes her time, appeared to him an insurmountable ob¬ 
stacle to their union. He knew, too, that it had been the wish 
of his father that he should marry Lucilia, the daughter of his 
friend Lord Eilgermoml i and, though no formal proposal had 
ever been made to that ellect, yet Nelvil was arciistomed to 
regard the slightest intimation of his father's M'lli as a law, 
which his death had only rendered more binding, it' is here, 
liowevcr, that, combined with tliose higli principles of honour 
snd of filial piety, the faulty part of Lord NelviFs character 
comes ui' sight. If he could not think of devoting himself to 
Corinna; if he could not reconcile his doing so wkh his ideas 
of duty or of happiness, he should have tied himself, like 
]Jiysses, to the mast, and fled from a Syren, who cliarmed, as 
Hiuttof's did, with die voice of wisdom. But he was irreso¬ 
lute, and yielded to present impressions : though, in matters of 
mere, opinion., he seemed abundantly decided, his active prinv 
ciples v^erc not equally firm j and, without any settled plan,he 
continued to pass his time in the society of Coriiiha. The ex- 
planadot'. erf her story was necessary, at all events, to enable him 
tg d<?-|:ormme what line of conduct he must pursue 5 and though 
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sfafti <pto«nised to gjv« ^xplaftati^ai«. coMtafttly <«3£«»s^4¥ 
iimelfy and putk a tijn# more distant Netvil fell ill ; and!' 
€brinRa> wa!vd>g:im etiqUettmthat conJ^ set aside b?b Italyi> b^t 
ihaf couid ik^ihaye been dispensed with in Englandj wept hif^ 
lotIghig% and attended'HilO} during a tedious sici|:ties8| 
utmost itendefttess/and assiduity^ > Chi his convidescepGeji 
travel'toge^er eolNaples^ where.a nei^ field of obsei^vatiop.openSje 
haxdlydefS'iiiteiiesting than that whieli lR.ome had afforded. ,<;On 
the tmedfithek departure-from, Naples, she put into the hands 
of-Xord Kehril; a papery Containing the explanation he jbad. been 
80 impatient to receive* 'Nothing can be more unexpeetj^ >tha^|, 
the disedve^'now made. -Corinna is no other than -the daugjlw 
ter! of Lord Ldgermotid,^ by his first wife, an Italian lady, and‘so is 
ihe haHvsister.of .Ludilia Fxlgermond> whom we have just men¬ 
tioned." ' Hei^educatron, tilisHe was fifteen, had been in Italy.i' 
ofad Waa about tori years old when her mother died: her fs^hcr# 
leaving her to tlie care of an aunt, rcturnQil to England, W'lic^^e 
he mmTien<t^am» and where he brought hisdaugluer, about five 
years after her mctfhcr^S deatli; Here abundant room is given, for. 
descripjwsr and contrast, both of manners and situation. Think 
of a ybimg girl of fifteen, taken from the centre of Italy, with 
all the fire of genius just beginning to warm her, which had hurst 
forth with such splendour in her maturer years ;—think of her 
taken from, the sun and climate of that favoured region, ^and 
transplanted ids. once to a land of strangers, to a %’tilage in the 
bleak climate and among the tame hills of Nortliumberland. 'i'ha 
feeling description which she gives of this-change, the satyr®,, 
nnd at ^ same, time ^e. insight into the human character and 
rmmhersj displayed in this part of the story, will be read 
with peculiar interest. Miss Edgfermond found herself under the 
dominion of a step-mother, cold, haughty and reserved 5 and her 
father, governed by his wife, transformed from tlie gay and, fan 
shkmi^le man that she had seen him a few years be^re, tq a 
^ve and stilFpi^sonage^ binding under the leaden mantle 
Medibcrityt according to I);i>tTE, throws over the slioulders of ali 
who pass.under his yoke,. The formal manners and cloudy :sky,.qf 
this, country, wete uitolCTable to IVhiss Iklgermond } and .fier only 
ples^ure was in attending to the education of her young >i.ster*; .;- 
She had, in her father *8 house, an. opportunity of seeing; t|;e 
late Lord NeJviV who. made a. visit to ,J£dgernjund-H4lf-aM, 
who had'.signified to h^ father, a w.idi that she might m.anij 9 «| 
to .his sob,. .Whatever ihe impi^ssiop w'as, that,the maijper^and 
chatactia-of MjissFilgerm<md;had niade pn^hinv W upk^iofivf^f, 
b«ti on JiisTr€(t»ru hQme,;.he'wrt>te tO;i^xd.,F<lgerfn<>^|4f 
thott^t..hef fjtofivyo«hg''Cor Lordvj^ 4 s^j^otfe;'‘}d^ 

soon after jrand Jwhen'<?f*?lg?^.'bek»g ipufc Ik 
^ . ' possession 
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pos^iiloit 6t fiiot^s Ibrntn^: aitd «lls0 tif ^niiat lter %her 
nad kit h^ft «Ke retutiied to *0ie countrf wiiosi^ r^mn^nce 
so imj^essed upon h«t« 'mlti4 $ dtstuxt^ ^ imroe of 
Co^na; and beoaiiae adminfdon ^od di« fjoast^ 

fn tMa rdcitaly though tliard was noddng’ihat detracted Irom. 
the merits of C^iona> diere'was-stiOkiedr 'Co unsetHeche mind 
of'lihrd Nelvil, flUcAwadhg Iretween^ lovo,i taiid a vague joir 
diisfinct idea of duty. Ke proposed to -Ve]^» to England, to 
learn if possible what the circtiinstaii£esiwere that had dishidm.^ 
ed his father to the proposed ipateh-hecweeni Miss Edgermond’ 
and' himselE He did not consider that the'time was past for 
giving way to such considerations ; anld that his obligation never 
to forsake Corinna, hut to unite his de^uy to hers, had nhUr he- 
coene paramount to all other duties,'r^orinna, to whom hk faith 
had been soofteft pledged, who had so etithfcJy devoted herself 
to him, had nursed him in his sickness, and had sacthSced for 
him the admiration of the world. 

■ She was overwhelmed by Nelvil^ determination, but recover¬ 
ed sufficient spirits to return with Hm to Rocie, and afterv'ards 
to proceed to Venice. The description of Venice is here intro-< 
duced with great edect; and this spot, more somite, and tri^e 
chan the rest of Italy, is judiciously chosen for the partuig scene 
between Nelvil and Corinna. She had' been prevailed on to act 
the part of Juliet (in a tr^slation of Shakespeare’s Romeo), and 
had performed it with the greatest applause, when Ihord "Nelvil 
received despatches from England, informing him that his regi¬ 
ment was ordered to dte West Indies. He must set out imme¬ 
diately, and Corinna must remain in Italy. The partii^ in the 
midst of the night, surrounded by the silence and mysteiy of the 
Venetian capital, is highly pathetic, and worked up with all the 
adventitious ckcumStanCes that can be supposed to -aggravate the 
pain of separation. 

From this point the conduct' of the story evidently declines : 
probability is tod often disregarded v' the objects, though stiH 
krteCcsting, are less- agreeable; and the circumstances of dis¬ 
tress are too much accumulated. iLord Nelvil remains in the 
West’Indies for'four years -1 the: state of his mind makes 
hini'caretess of'life‘i s^nd he distinguishes himself greatly as 
a tidier, Corinna' 'dives retired and dbcOnsoiate in the: Qeigh- 
bouthood of Venice ah that timej^ her mind in a state Of perjte- 
tukl agitation, .the Brilliancy of her imaginatibn impaired^ and 
thd p'^werr of ^her foind all going to decline. She resolves, hav* 
iog he^rd-'notlung for a long timO from Nelvil, to visit.-Eng^ 
landf dhdinrnves m London neatly about die time that he returas 
fjrohi the^Wejit i^dj^ ^ She witnesses, unknown to him,the re- 
ih!s tegiiheiit' in 'Hydfe Park. Her doubts about his aen- 
- ' ■ ’. timents 
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timeivta prevent her from dlscovijnn^ lierself^ m 
is a manifest jileparture from tli*; simplicity of . elvaractw^lnch 
ehe has hitherto consjasfcly main^inefi. As Nolvil heats tfoth^g 
from her, he begins to think tW.t she, has-fovgot him. He isisifi 
Lady Edgermond, and, by her address, is nduced t© niake pro¬ 
posals of marriage to her ddugjuor LuriKa. Corinna being in¬ 
formed, of this by report, goes dovi.n to Northumberland. She is 
present in the gardens of Etlgcrmond j-JalJ, when a ball is given 
by Lady Edgermond, and takes th it occasion to letin-u lo Lord 
Nelvil (by a blind man whom >he meets \rith accident.illy) a ring 
which he had given her, and which was tp remain the pledge of 
Ids hdeiity, Tiie marriaga,takes ploce; and Corinna, in .wandgr- 
jng about thropgh England in this f9rlorn situation, meets by 
chance with Count D’'KrfeuiI, by \yiiom she is conducted to Tly- 
mouth, and, taking sliip there, returns to Italy. She remains at 
Llorcnce ; and the wane of a person and a mind, both of such 
distinguished excellence, expressed W'ith the eloquence and feel¬ 
ing of Madame de Stael, aflFords one of the most melancholy pic¬ 
tures which we have any where found dclb.eatctl. 

Lady Nelvil is described as worthy, intelligent, and accom¬ 
plished, but, at the same time, cold, reserved, and distant in her 
manners. Lord Nelvil, unliappy in his mind, feels his health 
decline ; is advised to go to Italy; finds out Corinna when she 
is fast 'pproaching to her end. Lady Nelvil is introduced to her 
sis her sister, 'fhe interview is extremely pathetic. Coriniia de¬ 
clines seeing Lord Nelvil; and encounters death Mfith great com¬ 
posure. 

Such is the outline pf a story, wdiich^ though obviously faulty 
in many respects, and involving in it so little mcidentjr the genius 
of the author has contrived to render extremely interesting. We 
sliall select but a few out of the many passages that seem to us 
deserving of attentioai, of those in particular, where, to use the 
words of Lord Nelvil, we see Rome ^ interpr^tee par rimagina- 
tion et le genie. * 

When Corinna and Nelvil were going to Sj: Peters, they stop¬ 
ped before fhe castle of St Angelo } 

* Voila, dit Cerinne, I’un des Iddifices dont I’enterifur a le phis d’ori- 
ginalite t ce tombeau d*Adrien, change en forterefle par les Goths, porte 
le double cara&cre de fa premiere et de fa feconde defthiation. Bati 
pour la mort, une impenetrable enceinte PjCnviromie, et cependant leg 
vivans, y out ajouti^ quelque chofe d’hbftile par les fortifications exte- 
rieures qui (Jontrafteftt avec le filence et k noble inutility d'uii r.onnment 
funeraire. On voit fur le fommet un ange'de bronze avee fon £p^ 
et dans I'int^rieur font pratiquees des prifons fort crueflcs. Toils les 
cvenemens de I’hiftoite de Rome depuia Adrien jufqu’a nos jo^rs font 
liiJs a ce monument. Bclifaire s’y defendit-contre Jes Goths,-et. pteif- 

; qu'auifi 
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barbare que ceux qai'l^attaquaient, tl lan-ga cmtre. fei enaerhia 
IcS belles ftatues qu! 4^o«di'ent PintdricUT .de I’edifice, Ci*efcelitju 8 , Ar- 
niiult de BrdTcUf Nidolas Rienzi, cca a*liB de la iibi^e 
oiit pnaA fouvtftt lea fou^eniifi pour* dw efpdranceB, fe fwtt ddfeadas 
Idrig.tetnps d?ns le toMbeau d*un emfiereur. paio't ces piiitc* tjfll 
niffent a tatit de faiti irtiiftrts. J’aime cc luxe do raaitre do ttiattdt ua 
magnilique torabeau. 11 y a quelque chole dc,grand dans Phonwoe qui» 
pofiefletir de toOtCs Iw joiiidanoes et de ioU^ee l^s pOmpts tmel|r& 8 , iie 
crairit pas de s^occuper long-temps d*av4oce de fa m^Ort. Dea ideea ®m>» 
rale^j des fenticnena ddiinterede) rcmpbfltiBt Pa«De» des qu’elle fort dc 
qudque maniwe des homes de k vie. * I. 158 -.- 16 ©. 

* When St Peter’s appeared* Jkhold) Said Cotmita, the greatest 
edifitje ever constructed by man j for the pyramids of ^ypt them¬ 
selves are inferior to il in height. 1 ought, perhaps, Said she, to 
have shovm you tlie finest ol our buiklings last j bait that iS not 
my method. I think that, to render ourselVes sensible to the fine, 
rfrts, wc ought to begin by seeing those objects which - inspire a- 
lively atid profound admiration. This sentiment, once. felt, re¬ 
veals, as it were, a new sphere <ff ideas, and makes Us. capabfci. 
of admiring and judging those thrag^ which, though of an in-, 
ferior order, retrace the first ihipression we received. All these 
gradual approaches, these prudent and artful means of prepasring 
us for great eficcts, are not according to my taste; we oatinot 
reach the sublime by degrees; and an infinite distance sejr rates ifc 
even from the beautiful. ” Oswald Felt an extraordinaty euiotion 
on coming in front of St Peter’s. It was the first time.that the 
work of man had produced on liim the effect of a wonder of na¬ 
ture. It is the only labour of art upon our globe, whiclr pos¬ 
sesses the grandeur that characterizes tlie w^orks of nature. Co- 
rinna enjoyed the astonishment of Oswald. “ I have chosen, 
said she, a day in which the sun is in full splendour, to show you 
this monument. I reserv'e for you a pleasure more heanfelt, 
rriore sacred, to contemplate it by moon-lighf i but it was neces¬ 
sary first to introduce you to the most brilliant of festivals, the 
genius of man, embellished by the magnificence of nature. ” 

* An obelisk 80 feet high, w'hjch' seeins nothing compared; 
with the cupola of the chur(^, stands in front of St Peter’s. 
That monument, brought from Egypt to adorn the baths of 
C.figula, and which Sextus Quintus caused afterwards to be 
transported to the foot of St Peter’s Church, this contemporary 
of so many ages, which have not been able to injure it, inspires 
us with a sentiment of reverence. Man, who feels his existence 
so fleeting, is impressed with awe in the presence of whatever' 
is immoveable. ’ 

The following Toniarks. on Pompeii are very striking. 

' * Pompeii is the most curious ruin of .antiquity. At Rome, are 
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t<f he found tmly elie rmmm nsi jMihHc numumenfl, nod they oidy 
record the pohtjesdhhboryrof past ages j bttt» at Po<mpe»i,i ifiatliff 
private Hfo of the ancienta idiidi is laid open to our view* is * 4 fc 
vealiyesistied. The voleatii6 wtHdi has overwhelmed that eict 
with ashes, hits preserved it ft<m the tavages of time. Bnildingv 
exposed to the ait could never hirve remained SO complete; bat 
this i^ic, hidden in the eaithi has been recovered entire. The 
paintings, the statues of bronze, retain their origmal beauty; Sn4 
alt that served /Or domestic purposes, remains in a state Of awful 
prescrbatiosl. The cups are stiU prepared for the feast of the 
next day $ the Hour is ready to be kneaded; the remains of a 
woman are still adorned by the ornaments she wore on the festi¬ 
val which the volcano has interrupted; and her withered arms no 
longer dU the bracelets of jewels by which they are still encircled* 
Nowhere can there be seen such a striking image of the sudden 
interruption of life. The traces of the wlwels are distinctly visible 
on the pavement of the streets; and the stones which surrounth 
the wdls, bear the marks of the ropes which have worn them by 
degrees. There are still to be seen on the walls of a guardhouse, 
the ail4iapen chara<^rs, and the figures, coarsely sketched, which 
the soldiers drew to pass away the time,-~that time which was 
advancing to swallow them up. 

* It with pieces of petrified lava that are built tliose houses 
wkidh .1 e been buried by other lavas. Thus, you see ruins upon 
ruins, . ibs upon tombs. This history of the world, in which the 
epochas are rethoiled h'om destruction to destruction; this life, 
of whidi thririuces are followed by the gleams of the volcanos 
which have destroyed it, fills the heart with sadness. For what 
a length of rime has man existed! How long is it since he be¬ 
gan to live, to sufier, and to perish f Where are to be found his 
sentiments and his thoughts ? * 

We give these passages, not as complete descriptions of the 
objects they relate^td, but as reflections th^t are natural, though 
uncommon; and such as will probably strike those who have ac¬ 
tually seen these monnments, more than others who have only 
read of them. 

The ejects which the sight of ruins and antique monuments 
produce on the mind, must have been experienced bv manv, who 
will be pleased to find them so wefii expressed in tne fpliowing 
pass^c. 

* OiWald oe pouVait fe lafikr de confiderer les traces de Panriqiie 
Rome do point do Capitole ou Coriarte l*avah condoiu La lec- 
tort Ic Pbifioire, les rdflexiomi qo'etle excite, agifTent bien diciiAB fotr 
notre ame qee ces pierres en ddfindre, que ees miitca meides amt hShltfa^ 
tiom qouvellcei Les yens fimt tant^puifieasfttt l*ame;^ apr^ avob vii< 

k» 
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Mttiiiiillfip Qiti 'crott atix aottqaei tvfiiiitiYtj 
bar t«mp8. faufrenira it Ibfpric (W tcqait ps^ I’^etade. 
J^tiawFCDlrs de Timafisnation^ tiRpreScm plus iiftmddnte 

latiiae ^'io^4t 1«, rir a,it p«»JEeei.7«c ndtts retXrpPU** sinii 
:tiS#u»n8 de^s^qiie 4}a^ evoosjappeia^ ^ 9ai^v4oa£^ ap,eft,ui!|KM’(iine 
de4oas,eca I;>fi|timeii| fiipii|«raf« qui ri<^ficpt,fc ps^bir^i^x d^If. 

li^i'i iia, -pcMtique dd^t irdtd d/an kupdtie .iQ^ ^ ms^.du.co^ 
tptre ^guipSeB de pet^s ba&tccs d^^Uie 
ferraiit d^af4e a tcKite vne famiile ruft^qpCib.p^i^uijeAt W fab 
ni41af)ge4’)dlc8. grapdeB tt iiropIeB» Je. nij;. faiB qp^ ^c^dpcovvertK, 
qut intpire un int^r£t continud- eft .camipun^^^ut.eft pro&tbue 

dana i^txterieur de la plupart ae hos vules europ^epfie8,\«CJi^^ pltts 
fdoveht 4y,’aucutie autte, prefente fe t'r4fte’affi^4 
gVadatltfli i maiB toot a cioup urte colonhc^i if^, d<si 

dts plerrcB llces a tafa^on 

toua rappelient qu^ii y' a Vhomine ttnc'ptdfTatice’ftetiodlei tfiit'iSttn- 

ccfle divine,'et'qo'tl neTaot pas fe Ijdfof del^eediter'td 

rantmer daiiB-leB'autreB. * . ' v?.; ;-• ^ ■ 


^rhe passage that immedSaltety follows, bre^h^s sfittHtgly die 
spirit of freedohi. ' ' - ' ■ . ' 

* Ce Forum, dont F^ciote eft fi r^errde ei qttf a vtt taftf die chofea' 
ctofttiantes, eft une paeuve frappante de la grandeur morale de Fhomme.* 
Qnand l^univerf, dans les dcrnierB temps de Rome, 6ait fonmtaa tfea 
maitres fans .^oire, on trooTedes iiedles entiersdont. i*hiftoire peut a 
ptUre coaferver quelques felts ; et ce Fororo,. petit efpaoe,, cet)''' 
ville alors tres^ciroonfcrite, et dont les habitans combattafept at;* > • d.*«Uc 
powr fon territoire, ce Forupi nVt-il paa>qccup<i,,par lea fouvenirs ^u'il 
retruei fes plus beaux geuies de tous les temps I Houpeur dpac, 
turl honneor aiix peuptes courageux et Kbres, putsqu*!^ captiv^nt attifi lea 
icgards de la pofteritc ! * vol. I. p. 1S4—,ib6. , 

Coriniia is represented as excellingIn' tlbe character of an"/w- 
provisatncc'^ so peculiar to Italy, and 'so ihUntately connected', 
w/ith the.jlowing and sonorous language, of that country. Seve¬ 
ral sp.ecimens of this sort of cxjmpositioh are ,giyeh in the Course 
of the work 4 one of die- most beautiful'.we' think Is an effusion 
tji'at Coiinna is silpi^d to make sitting on the promontory of 
Misemum in a moonlight evening, just after sunsets vvith the 
l^y.^ ojf’. Naples, and all die classical and magni%^t scenery that 
suncpur^^ s^^tchedout before h?r.; The subject suggested by 
h^r..fc^ij|s wks the;recollections attached to" the objects now u| 
view, Melanchbiy had dien begun to take possession of her 
th 9 ugUt% ^om the circumstances of her own ^t^ation, and this 
i^ ,strQ|igly marked inj^e whole of hCT djscouis^^: duly 

the* end 4f wher^ after mendenmg n^.'^’'neria> 

dgripfduai wh<?) In circumstances of deep cUstres^ had 
ail qisflsed over dte^theatiSe before h«r, she goes m thu^ , 

y Amour, 
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qnsnd la d^efiinee timi9 Tigpare de celut qui &ira 7 t fe fecrct dtf 
ct noufi j^fak'dwine la, vie 3 a ecc®ur, la vie c6!ffte 1 C2[^arttvc-liil qw^ ■ 
I’abfeaee <»» la une fei^me la terre ^ latiguki; 

tombe* CtMnbkn de (bts cea robbers qoi nooi entoureot 
oSint. tear froid ioatfeii a ces veaves d^tailTces qoi s*appQyattnt jialis for 
le feia ami, jfor le bras d'un l»^ros t 

. ** tlevant ywaeft Sorewte.^ la, demeurait la foeur da Taffc, qaatid || 
vla!t ci} p 41 #^in detaandera cette oKoare ajn^te un aHle cootre PipjuAice 
des prin^eas frs longues dpuleura avatent prefqae egard fa raifboil nir 
IuI<re.daU,que b CimoaiiTAncc dca chofes divines, tpiites les tmag^^s d,e Iq 
terre ^ieot trpublees, Ain 0 Ic talent, epouvantd (*u defert qui I’en* 
virpnne, patjppurt Vanivers fans trouver ricn qui lui relTerobk, JLa na¬ 
ture pqur liil n*a plus d’echo j et le vulgaire prend pour Ja fnlie ce ma- 
lalfe d*une aine q.a( ne refpire pas dans ce mondie afilz d^air, affez dkn- 
tbouriafme, alTez dktpoir. **— 

** Soblime createur de cette belleoature, protege-nous! Nos dlans 
font fans force, nos efpcraDces meiifongcres. Lbs paffions exercent en 
nous une tyramn'e tiimultueufe, qui ne nous laiffe rii libertc ni repos.' 
Pent-t'tre ce qne nous ferons demaiu decldera-t-il de notre fojt j peut- 
etre hier avonvnoua dit nn mot que rien ne peirt racheter. Qiiand botre 
cfprit s’dleve aiix pins hautes penfees, nous fentobs, comtnc au fommet 
des i§d‘^«.r'^ eleves, un vertige qui confond tons ks objets a noe regards; 
mais e. I •n^me la douleur, la terrible douleur, ne fc perd point dans lea 
nuagc!!, 'iie lea filloiine, elle ks entr’ouvre. O mon Dieu, que veut-dk 
I 10 U 3 annoacer?.<. ” Vol. II. 336 —-JSp. 

h is remarked, that the Neapolitans were surprised with the 
melancholy strain of this song j they admired the harmony and 
beauty of the poetry, but they wished that the verses been 
inspired by a dis|K»sition less sad. The English, other 

hasidi who vi’ere present and heard Corinna, were filled with uii- 
mixt adpiiration. 

.Madfflpiie de Stael, as appears frpm almost every part of tins 
work,.!ms studied with great care the cJiaracter and manners of 
the English, She has desae so also with singular success *, and, 
though all her notions may not be perfectly correct, we beliewj 
that hardly any foreigner, who has not resided long in Engfand, 
ever approach^ so n^ar to the truths 'Hie residence o£ Corirna, 
at her father’s house in Northumberland, affords, an opj ertu- . 
ntty of entering mto the mm/tm oi some parts of Engh h man-,; 
necs, - The jeptesentation of them is hot very favourable.; the • 
Itmg. fajers^thh'free use of the bowlc-r-tEe ,almost tot^ iepaja-s 
tion of diie male from the female partof .fhe society tlxat is .the ' 
necessary consequence—the dullness^of the latter during, die Jong; 
interval from tJinner to tea,—all Ihese .are noted with consider* . 

'.abW 
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,perhaps, with a little of that involuntary exag- 
geiij^a that mei!e. contrast can hardly fail to pi oduce. The cold- 
, of .Inan:^^ in the English ladies, their reserve and want of 
, fite painted too harshly, even though a large share of 

ppi^rstanding and accomplishment is allowed them. Mad. de 
’ Stalls at i^e. same time entertains a high opinion of the men, .and 

awamof the superiority that they derive from having sewne 
' object in active life, and some concern in the government of 
their country* In what respects conversation, however, and cul¬ 
tivation of mind, we must be permitted to say, that we believe the 
Women are often superior to the men. The very circumstance of 
liot being destined for active or public life, lenders dieir conver¬ 
sation' more mteUectual, more connected with general princi¬ 
ples, and more allied to philosophic Speculation. 'ITieir taste, al¬ 
so, is often more cultivated ; and we have known instances, where 
the daughters of a family could relish the beauties of flacine and 
Metastasio, while the sons could not converse on any thing but 
hunting, l^rse-racing,-or those methods of trainings by which the 
talents of men and of horses are brought as near as possible to 
an equality. 

During the residence of Corinna in Northumberland, though 
her mind revolted against the formal rules of the dull and com¬ 
mon-place people that surrounded her, yet she found ' -rself 
gradually subdued by them, and insensibly tied down ’ • heir 
opinions, as Gulliver w^as by the threads of the Lilliputiair , ‘ It 

is in vain, * says she, ‘ that you say this man is not a proper judge 
of me f that woman has no comprehension of what 1 am about.— 
The human countenance ever exercises a great power over the 
human fai^rt; qnd when you read on the races of those around 
you, a disnrj^fl^bation of your conduct, it disquiets you in spite 
of yourself. The circle you live in always comes to conceal from 
you the rest of the world ; the smallest atom, placed near the eye, 
hides from it the body of the sun; and it is tr«? same with the 
little csterie in whi<j|i you live. Neither the'voice of Eupjpe, !ior 
of posterity, can lAake you insensible to Hie noise of your neigh¬ 
bour^ family; and therefore, whoever would live happily, and 
give scope to his genius, must first of all choose carefuliy the at- 
mostpiien* with which he is to be immediately surrounded. ’ (Vol. 
n. p. 37T.) These reflections are very just; but cyne who w'ould 
apply there to his own case, must be careful not to mistake the 
suggestions of levity and caprice for the inspiration of genius and 
talent} for the same jwwer which adjusts all to the mediocrity of 
the vulgar, and which may so unhappily fetter the two latter, 
often funiishes a salutary restraint to the two fo/mer. Much is, 
said through die whole book, of the eflect of climate; and the 

VOL. XI. NO. 21. N sun 
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sun of Italy is never menticMied but wkh an enthuslascm^ tfiat we 
believe arises from the author having really felt all that she de¬ 
scribes. We are persuaded, howeveri that she has ascTibed too 
much to physical cattsesj and ^at sfae-does not su0dien^-adlow 
for the circumstances, moral and polideal, by which they* are of¬ 
ten ovemtled. The dimate of Indy irnot probably vctf different 
now fi^ni'whatit was in ancient times V ^nd yet, what a difference 
between the ancient Romans and the nrodcrn Italians I > WO’are 
persuaded we shall not, even by Mad. de Stael, be accused of any - 
immoderate partiality in favour of our countrymen, when we; say 
that an Englishman bears a much greater resemblance to a Ro¬ 
man, than an Italian of the present day. Here, therefore, the 
possession of Ubetty and laws, and, above all, the superiority 
which a man derives from having a share in the government of 
lus Country, has, in opposition to climate and sitir.-tion, produced 
a greater resemblance of character, than the latter was able td do, 
when counteracted by the former.. 

On the^whole, notwithstanding some such imperfections as we 
have now pointed out; notwithstanding also, that in the-analysis 
of feeling, whicli is usually managed with great skill, seine fan¬ 
ciful reHecUons now and then occur,—some false refinements, 
and some sentiments brought from too great a distance,—wc can 
have" * hesitation to say, that those blemishes are very inconsi- 
derab,^, compared with the general execution of the . work—^with 
the imagmationi the feeling, and tlie eloquence displayed in it. 

Some of the writings of Madame de Stael have been censured, 
though peihaps witliout due consideration, as having an immoral 
tendency. This, we Uiink, cannot, on any pretence, be alleged 
of the work before us ; From tJie history ami fate of the amiable 
and accomplished Corinna, tlie reader may Icar^ |0, watch over 
passion, which, if left to itself, may become oncfi^f the worst 
distempers of the mind, blasting and consuming even the noblest 
faculties. One may^ learn, too, the,necessity of conforming tc 
those rules that re^ram|the intercour^ of the peves, and. that arc 
not to be rashly dispensed with,. eten,^here no imm<*diate dar* 
ger is apprehended. . 

The example of Lord Nelvtl 

of irresolution, especially when, ^intemst df another i .<'concern¬ 
ed ; and to remind us, that a map,; Hy the fear *1'^ doing: wb.at is 
not perfectly correct, may be led, if he is ,not pa his guard, *o 
die commission' of what is highly criminal. -The fear of impro¬ 
priety might l&ve beer coosuJited, when the mutual ^tachipept 
'of Corinna and himsri/ was in its commenycement:; but it ;wa« 
mere selfishness and ,want of feeling to be afterwards, guidpd by 
such a fear, in opposition to the bet^ sentiment.', of the 
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atid one of the greatest and most imperious of all inoral obli¬ 
gations; 
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Aut. Xin. The Coit»f fhakh and Lvngexnt^; er Cmeise View 

of the Principles calculated for the PreservcUioH of Health, and 
the Attainment of Long Life: Being an Atlefnpi to.prove the Prac- 
’ tieednlity of condensing^ wiiMna narfow Cotnpdss, the most materiel 
Information hitherto accumulated, regarding the di^erent Arts and 
Sciences, or anp particular Brandt iheref. By Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. 8vo. 4 vol. Constable >ic Co. Bdinburgh. Cadell & 
Davies, and J. Murray, London* r6Q7. * • 

W U have studied tins long titJe*jpage with great diligence, 
without being able to make even a probable conjecture as 
to the meaning of the greater part of itand indeed have receiv¬ 
ed no distinct impression from it whatever, eitcept that it is a 
very improper title to stand at the head of four go<vjIy octavo vo¬ 
lumes, each containing about 800 pages of veiv close priuiing. 
It would re(|uire a greater share of health and loiigeviry* than 
we can presume to reckon on, to carry us fairly through every 
part of their contents; but from what \/e ha\fe been ^ ex¬ 
amine, as well as from a distant View of the remaimier,',„;rhink 
oitrselVes justified in saving, that this £ 0 tche. *)iew of the -princi¬ 
ples of health and longevity,—this proof of the practicability of 
condensing ^thin a narrow con^ass the essence of the arts and 
sciences, is the most diffuse, clumsy, and iiofiacisfactory compila- 
tion that has ever f«Uen under our notice. ' ' k 

The consists of a vast indigested add injudicious 

abstract author had been able to find written uron 

the subject jof wmcb he ,wut .to treat; in whkh no attempt is 
made to j truth falsehood, to rCconfcile conttadictioi's, 

or even foV.l^,.^ingutsh whk^ is profound or important, from what 
ts most oby||||^;^^^he‘bool^ therefore,, is chiefly oc¬ 
cupied atifd|MBIrmetita, which are petfectly familiar, 

not only 4 d every who has had occasioK but once in 

hts life to (T^^hsuit Ih a|^thuiiS%, bat to every one almost who 
has .m«^tyVcvlllfed abouTtvcelve or fifteen years in this great latar- 
house of a world. If u e add to'diis, the blunderifig iodistinctoess 
of the v.'orthy Baronet's divisions, - the incredible credulity ma¬ 
nifested bi many of his statementSr-ilie masses of mawkish mo¬ 
rtality wirfi whwH the whole olio is sea9oaed,‘r“tlic marvellous ig¬ 
norance that'is occasionally betrayed on tile* subjects whidi.lay 
properly in his way, and the stUi moi"e insufferable display of sii- 
\ N 2 pevficial 
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perficial learning Qn others to which he chases to digress^—we shall 
have a pretty accurate conception of the,value of this last great, di- 
>gest of ‘ the Macrohidic art* *' The odxCT three volumes consist of 
choice extracts from the books which the author had read, and the 
communications w'hidh he had received* They are the raw materi¬ 
als, in short, out of which the first volume has been manufactured*; 
and his conduct in reprinting them at large, as a sequel to it, resem¬ 
bles that of a man who should first cloy his guests with bad soups, ' 
jellies, and' ci^serves, arid then insist on cramming down their 
throats the bonesi htisks and egg shells out of which his barfquet 
had been extracted* Such, however, is the worthy author’s own 
opinion of the vdue and importance of this publication, that he 
modestly proposes in the preface, * that it should be translated 
into the principal languages of the Continent, circulated among 
the learned'in all quarters of the world, and premiums given (by 
government we suppose) to those who transmitted the best obser¬ 
vations upon it; ’ and afterwards assorts, without any hesitation, 
that any person who will Carefully peruse and apply the maxims 
contained in it, * can hardly fail to add from ten to twenty, or 
oven thirty years, to Ws comfortable ^existence. ’—After all this,, 
his readers may not perhaps be very much surprised to^find him 
anticipating his own apotheosis ; and informing them, in the mot¬ 
to On ^' 5 fitle-page, that it is impossible for any mortal to approach 
nearci '' i a Divinity. * Though our estimate of the work is cer¬ 
tainly a great deal more moderate, yet, the very magnitude of these 
pretension^, imposes upon us the necessity of giving a pretty full 
account of it. 

After a pretty long introduction, in which we are carefully in¬ 
formed that iJie worthy author was born in the year and, 

about 'five or siisii years ago, fell into a state of weakness, which 
made him incapable of prosecuting useful inquiries, or^applying 
his miiid to political pursuits with his former energy, we have a 
shUrt view of the plan of the worlc; in the first part of which, 
he proposes to treat of ‘ the drCums^tances which necessarily tend 
to promote'health und longevity, independent of individual atten¬ 
tion, or the'^ibserirance of particular r'ule^ j ’ and, in the setfond, 
to ddiver thbse rules by which these great ends are to’be at- 
'tain^d. ■ ' ■ ' > ‘ . 

The learned author is resolved to begin at the beginning; and 
accordingly, in his two first sd:tibhs, he treats’ * of the struct art 
of the human body,' and of its tendency to decay and perishl^ 
In the former; he is' hind enough to present us wim a definirion 


* MeqiH eni*rt alia alia re homiain propitts ad Deos accedunt, quatn 
faiutem homtiibus dando. 
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of man, in which, however, the mind makes a much greater fi¬ 
gure than the body. It is as follows, 

* Mau may be defined, *' a being, in whom reafon or fj)ii'it, and 
body or ^matter are ttdited, and whole exigence depends'^ upon that 
union \ for the individual who lofes his reafen, unlefs preferved by the 
care of otliers from deftruifkion, would foon perilh. 

As, without the poileffiou and the exercife- of reafon, man could not 
exift for any fpace of, time, it is necefilary that the mind, and the ren- 
fonhig and other faculties conoeded therewith, fiiould be furniihed with 
a proper place of refidence; accordingly, (he is, provided with the brain, 
where (he dwells as governor or fupetiatendant of the whole fabric. ’ 
I. p. aB, 29 . ' 

In the second section, he undertakes to prove,^ that all men 
must die; and that not only by the vulgar argument' derived from 
experience, but by a learned investigation of the changes which 
time necessarily makes on his structure. "We do hot very clearly 
see the force of the latter mode of reasoning; but are of opi¬ 
nion, notwithstanding, that he has made out the main fact of our 
mortality in a very satisfactory manner. 

'The first of the circumstances, independent of individual at¬ 
tention, by which health is likely to be influenced, according to 
our author,, is * Parentage j * and the sum of his doctrine, on this 
subject, is, that healthy and long-lived parents, are likely to hav^ 
healthy and long-lived children; but that this is not a ssary 
or uniform consequence. By far the most interesting pm t of the 
chapter, however, is an original theory of Sir John’s own, that 
a man generally takes his bodily form from his father, and his 
talents and disposition from his mother. In confirmation of this 
pleasant hypothesis, we are t^ien informed, that the abilities and 
eloquence of Lord Chatham and Mr Pitt, was owing (so Sir Joini 
writes) to a fortunate connexion which Ctne of their ancestors had 
made with a Miss Innes of Redhall, in the klighlands of Scciiand f 
—and that the talents of the Dundase!!, 4 n like manner,, were abo 
derived trom the marriage of one of t|ieir progenitors to a Miss 
Sinclair of this kingdom !~Our national partialities disposed 
us very strongly to receive this intellectual genealogy'; but, un¬ 
fortunately, its authenticity is completely disproved by the very 
theory in support of w'hich it is referred to. If the talents come 
always through the motlier, we are. really at a loss to conceive 
how the genius of the Inneses—or even of the Sinclairs—could 
possibly be of any benefit, except to,those who were immediately 
sprung from those accomplished females; and, as this happy ino¬ 
culation took place long ago, it seems dilHcuIt to imagine, that 
either Lord Chatham or Mr Pitt, whose mothers were unques¬ 
tionably degenerate English, could derive anv ativanf,io=« from it. 

NS ' 
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The i^ext requisite to health antf long life, accordii^ to pur 
author, is * Terfel ^rtlii* by which, he means, birth, af^r a filli 
period of gestation |t is perfectly opvio^, however, Gas^ 
of premature biri^x are so cpmp^ratiY.ely,,that no so^nd coHr 
elusion can be <^he subject} ^d Jphn himself 

mentions one. h^tance <4 a jq;un upyrards of 100 ye^s of a|;e, 
who was bprn in the ^yeuth month. 

The t|md point is Gradual Growth,* under which title we 
find nothing 40 the least mWpsting, except a curious trait, ctf lie 
author^ credftjii^ in reporting a vu^ar story pf Bishop 
having, by some peculiar systematic pn^ess, made a poor qiphan 
boy grow to the height of seven feet before he was sixteen years 
of age i in consequence of which preternatural elongation, he 
became stupid, and died of old age at twenty ! 

We have next a dissertatioti on diiferent constitutions and 
formations ',-*—the issue of which.is, that men perfectly well form¬ 
ed and of a middle size, sure likely to be most healthy; with o^her 
truisms of equal importance. He then observes, that women 
have, upon the whole, a better chance of long life than men j 
though fie declines determining wliether this be lo any .gq?- 

iieric superiority hi tlieir constitption, pr. to their being less ex¬ 
posed to accidents and intemperance. The last of the pircum- 
Stancf adiiig to prevent longevity is, we are told, * the renoya- 
tion L'J 'iie distinctionsof yoptb,’ by getting new hair, teeth, &c. 
in advanced life. It affords a singular view of tlie author’s no¬ 
tions of classification to find this enumerated among the circum- 
stajiCfs by which longevity is jgr^mot^d- It cannot eyen be yery 
well said to be induatf^ by it j as, in nm^st of the instances speci¬ 
fied, those renovations took place but a yery few years before the 
death of tlie individual. 

Our ambitious author proceeds next to consider what qualities 
of Mind are most favourable tp health. !t must haye given him 
some alarm tp find,* that men of great talents do nothin general 
live long. Violent passions, too, we are told, or bad temper, me 
unfavourably to long life y except in tlie case of fat persons, whq 
jt seems receive much benefit from peevishness and angflr.i 

After this, there, follows a Jpng chapter on the eifepts of Oi- 
mate and Situation, coniqining exhortations to fiy from large 
'towns, ai)d directions villasa}l wHlS^ with 

pur author’s usual accuracy’, ar^ clashed under me heart, of dr- 
ptwnstances independent of indiyiduai chpice or exertioa^. Hie 
yum and subsmnee of l^e inquiry, 4s a ^ries fif fanuliap and most 
obvious trullisj-othat extremes of heat and cold are unhealthy, 
^t of the former the most .so.|)rr>-that the neighbourhood of the 
sW, and of runninff ulaters, is salbbrious 5 ---that. trees are useful 

e '-I 
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for fhelter, but that too many of them choke up the atrj—that it 
is del^reable to be near ^good water and fuel \ —and that it^wns are 
not fo^ he^lthfu;! as the country. The only thing the lead inter- 
efting is, that the nal^ei of cold countries are longer lived than 
thofc ofliQt, even V^hefeihe latter ate pcrfe€lly healthy ;* and that 
fmall^ iilands^ and lofty fituatioAs, arei ’of all'othet htuiiticH^Nit the 
mod favourable to long life. There muft be many eacepjj^ons^ 
however, to the firft rule, if what is (fated in this book as to the 
common longevity of the natives of Bermudas, Barbadoes and Ma¬ 
deira, be true} nor can the fecohd be received implicitly, when 
we riifiedl; on the miferable infalubrity of moil of the Well India 
iflands. 

The fourth chapter treats of mifcellaneous-circamftances tend, 
ing to promote longevity, independent of«the choice or attention 
of the individual. Among thefe, we were rather furprifed to 
iind his ordinary occupation enurherated, and, (lill more, his con ¬ 
nubial connexion; for which claflihcatton, however, this pious 
and fatisfa£lory reafon is aiTigned by the wortliy author, viz. 
‘ that it is generally fan£lioned by the approbation of his parents, 
and ought always to be fo, if they arc in life! * The firft of 
diefe mifcellaneous circum(lances, is rank and fituation in life; 
on occafion of which. Sir John obferves, with great truth and ori¬ 
ginality, that the rich frequently injure their health by eating and 
drinking too luxurioudy, and by keeping their houfes a itrfons 
too warm. With his ufual accuracy and regard to confii-Dcy, he 
then tells a (lory of an Irifh do£lor .who lived for fifty years with¬ 
out having had a death in a numerous family, in confequcnce of 
having no glafs in his windows, and encouraging a perpetu«l 
whirlwind in bis manfion; while, but a few pages before, he 
commemorates, with much approbation, the equally fuccc(Vfnl 
pradice of another dodor, who Uved to a hundred, by fleeping 
under eight blankets, and conftantly iidiabiting a dove-room heat^ 
cd up to 70 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

The next mifcellaneous circumftance oonnefled with health, is 
Education, upon which Sir John, after boafting of having more 
children * than ufualiy fall to the lot oi litetary.mRn,* is oblig¬ 
ing enoUgJt to prefeiit his readers with a (liort dilTertation. In 
the courife ojF this, we meet with a variety of original and learned 
remarks ; fuch as, that the firftJfood of children (hould be milk ; 
and that * Canjper agrees with Plato in prefciring for the child¬ 
ren of the rich—roafted meat to boiled. ' We are iikewifc in 
formedj that good air and regular exercife are advantageous •, 
and that ‘ Ariftoue well obferves, that' an degani .perfan i?|»rc- 
ferjiblfe to many letters of recommendation;* AH this we readily 
fhbfcribe to ; but when the jdurned attthtot proceeds ;tp obfeiTve, 
that ‘ Swift recommends rutining up and dowBr fiaifs an ex- 

N4 cell cm- 
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cellent <;xercife *, and that he wonltl have found it bodi anuUmg 
and wholefon)f, if be had had a linmher of fine children In. have 
joined in the. recreation; * we cannot help, ibfpei^ing, that his 
partiality toelafiical autherlti^ has impofed in' fome^meafure on 
hh. ufual prudence and catitioo.* We really'Cair fi^arccly concehre 
a moj^e hazardous and incohvenient plan of exercife,' for a crowd 
pf lleedlefs children; than a ft^p ftair-cafe; whether they run 
up. and down after their papa, or each other.' 

'Oie following feflion is on the comparative heahhinefs of 
different occupations. Hufbandmen are fuppofed file moft 
healthy; and Toldiers and failors next. learned peffons do not, 
in general, live long. Inhabitants of cities are nroft remarkably 
ptoiter lived than thofe who rehde in the country; and unmar* 
ri 'd perfons than thofe who have entered into matrimony. Ihc 
firfl; part ends with forac remarks on the miferies of extreme old 
age. ahd the advantages of a timely death. Ih thtee feveral places, 
the worthy author informs us, with the moft laudable gravity, 
th'-it tilt air of a certain valley in Norway is fo est'etjively falubfi- 
ous. tb:.r the inhabitants frequently live much longer than they 
wifh and get themfeives femoved to lefs bleded fituations, that 
they rtKiy have the comfort of dying the fooncr. 

'i'lie fetond part, which alone can conftltute the Code of 
Health md Longevity, profeffes to comprehend all the rples by 
which nefe gr. <u ends may be attained ; and accordingly, fets 
out With a Jong diflertation on the benefit which may be expe£i:cd 
ft on- the obfefvapce of fucH rules. 

I'he firfl topic yvhich is regularly difeufled, is that of Air. 
And here, the redundant learning of the worthy author over- 
in a fort of bad leflure on the compofition of the atmo- 
fpliere, extended through little lefs than thirty of lus mafiive 
page-h. We are here prefeuted with an account of its chemical 
conipofitibn and various properties, and with numerous tables, 
fiutwing the relative proportions of its ingredients, with the deri¬ 
vation ot their modern names,—its volume in fquare inches, and 
its weight in .pounds avoirdupoisthe knowledge of all which 
mud obvioufiy be ot Angular benefit to the invalid, who opens 
the book' iii fcarch of direflions for the reftoration of his health. 
We cannot ev^ complimcht Sir John Sinclair upon the accuracy 
of this misplaced pKilofopHy. * He tells u.^, ihdecd, with great 
truth, that * a fiuid eafily divifible, and liable to ptrpstuaf agita-- 
■ UonSf mull be ton^mly in motion • * but hi^ doctrines' are father 
- more qucffmnable, he affufes fis that it iis -owing t6 *\he 

dajUcity of air tli^t it jis enabled'to deftii^rid to (he bo'ftdm orpiines 
4 nd coal-pit^i and thit it is''by means of- its fiuidhy that it is fiic 
medium of found. It is evidently in cbnfequence of its prefTdre 
ht gravitation y that it defc^rids; and' Of itsthat it tranf- 
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nuts the vibratbn of founds. Sir John alfo thinks ir neceifary to 
announce, that inai brcatlw vhen Aey are alleep, as well as when 
they arc awake \ ind| to confirm Itis aflertion, »fiiat they require a 
certain fupply of frelhalr^ by the Hory of the Bfackhole at 
entta, and other anecdotes equally interelling and cn‘igihal* We 
are then told, that air may too hc^, or too €old,-^too moift, 
pr too ^yi-—too light, or too heavy; ‘and that we fliould do the 
beft we can to countera^k the badeffefis of thcle extremes, by 
the confiiru^ion of oof boufes and clothing, apd the regulation 
of our diet and eaercife. In temperate climates^^ we are admo- 
niihed to be very much in the open air ; and the following inter- 
. efting ftory b told in Uluftration of this precept,—whiclt wo glad¬ 
ly infert as a fpecimen of the vigour and vivacity which charac¬ 
terize, the whole performance, 

* The advantages of frefli air arc hanpily eaempUfied by the follow¬ 
ing anecdote, related by a phyfician, of two fiUere, whofe fyftem, in that 
r«ipe£t, happened to be different. The elder, Maria, was fund of read- 
lag or needle-work, and in general of every thing that fuited a fedentary 
lire. She waa weak ; her nerves were very irritable ; and every change 

, of weather affedted her. She w’bb perpetually obliged to have iccourfe 
to medicines, which, being good of their kind, would undoubtedly have 
had the defired efftft in ftrengthening her conftituiion, had they been 
properly affifted by moderate and gentle exercife. But Mifs "‘^'laria waa 
always ai home, always in the hands of a phyfician and apott . . :y, and 
always ailing. 

* Her fitter Jane, on the other hand, was a very lively girl, ‘and na¬ 
turally pofftffed of good fenfe. She did not neglect to apply to her 
works and lludies at proper times ; but ttie had made it a rule to walk 
out whenever the weather permitted,' Bad weather‘ had fetdom any 
other effcdl upon her, than to deprive her of her ufual exercife. By 
thefe means ihe enjoyed an excellent ftate of health; and, whencvt.r ftie 
happened to have any complaint, hor phyttcian had the fattsfadiou never 
to be difappointed in the effe^s of his medicines. * f. otzy* 

After about an hundred pages on air, we come next to Food ; 
and fir ft of ail to liquid food, and to a prelirn'inary difiertation on 
the necefiity of Tuch aliment. There are ten fe^tions to prove 
that men arc the better of occa^naliy fwallowing fluids; we 
content, ourfclvcs with quoting the laft. 

‘ When the body is exhaufted, how refrefhing is a finglc draught of a 
wholefqrae beverage f when the>mind b home down with care, how 
rapidly bjt exhilarated by a cheerful glafa !• .and when the whole frame 
k likejy to fink, under the preffure of dlfeafe, there is no medicine fo 
likely, in certain cafes, to reft ore it to its former he^th and ftrength, as 
the genhine juice of the grape,I. 257. ' 

Wc ijipw get on to.the enumeration of the difTerent kinds cf 
fluids which are ufed for drinking; and find, that the,firft divi- 
fion comprifes the fimple fluids of Water aud bJiJk; and that nei¬ 
ther 
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ther of thefe fluids is fimpk* The chap:^f:r on Water is vcrjj^. 
long; and the figns of good w^ter are detailed mdi much 
Hgence. One of its cbaraj£itfriillcs>, it feeinsy: is to be i 

ami another is, that * a fesr drops of it let £^H on ^d cefper 
win occaflbn no fpot thereon*?’ Jetain^water,' fm»#->wjiter, j^il- 
water, and ice-waterj are then criibiciaed and com^redi Sir |cdm 
is not of«opinioii-that the fwelUt^ of the neek wlikb annoy the 
inhabitants of the Alps, ate octliwned by the^fe of ^6w-waterf 
and obferves, with more pertinency than is tefy itikat with' Minj 
that the very fame difeafe is prevalent in Sumatra, where ke atla 
fnow are never- feen^ a^d it is wholly unknown in CSiili oir 
Thibet, although tlie fivers of thofe countries are ichiefly fupport-^ 
cd by the rnelrine of, the mountain TnOw. It Ought n< have been 
mentioned, on the other hand, that Captain Cooke found feveral 
of liis people afle&ed with thofe fwellings, after having been coxt^ 
fin^d for fome time to the ufe of water formed from the di^o- 
lution of Ice taken from the middle of* the ocean* 

The following fpggeftions feem to be of fubftantial utility; 
and we feel it to be a duty, therefore, to do every thing in our 
power to make them more generally known* 

* There ia an excellent mode of preferring water, and by vdiich it is 
filtrated at the fame time, adopted at Paris. The water is put in what 
is called a foutUmn, which is a la^ge and ftrong earthen jar, about four 
feet in height, placed on a wooden pedeftai. At the bottom there is 
grand to the height of fix or eight inches, which fhould be cleared once 
a year. The fountain may be had for a louis d’or; and the water¬ 
man receives a trifle for filling it twice a week, which is fufficieot for 
the generdity of families* The water, thus filtrated through the gravel, 
hecomes as pure as cryftal, and is drawn by a cock, at the bottom of 
the foutitath* As the water of the Seine is rarely pure, and in a dry 
fummer even noxious, fuch a machine is very oanveoient, and even indtf- 
penfahle. It is not liable to the many accidents, and conftant wear, of 
our filtering ftones,, nor does it reguire the attention of thofe with char¬ 
coal, recently invented at Paris. It certainly would he of the higheft 
importance, to have fo Ample, hut fo iiieful an artide, introduced into 
this country.’ I. *53, 254. 

The fame contrivance on a larger fcak, and adapted for die ufe 
43 f a community. Is deferibed in the following account of the pro- 
cefs for purifying die water of a fmall river nearPatfli^, which 
we know to have been attriided with the moft complete f^ceis. 

■* A well, about 25 yards from tbe river, and funk below the ievd 
of its bed, 'reccivea its water by a covered cut; Tlifc cut is about eight 
feet wide, knd four deep : it is filled with chapped freeftone, wltkh are 
broke fmaller as it approaches the welh To prevent the mtermmgliag 
rtf the earth, they arc covered With Ruflia mats, over which- the grouUd 
is levelled. A ^eat deal of the filtering, is rSed^. by this firfl and 
Ample elation. Over the well is a fmril flcam«cngioe, which mifes 
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tfaib vwter to ;an whence it is forced to the * exteraat trench of 

the b^OD) ’ higher than the efigine* and (Mant pc’-baps 6 o or ^o yards. 
The aiKhe& B®ay btab«mt i 6 feet;Aove the riyer. Tho .doromunic?- 
Moa Irotn^t^ bywooden pipe of Sqots iir. of three 

inches bore.. Bram the trench the water fikers into the bafont. The 
bafon is a dnc|e,tifwid^t ^tvdiaigtielter^ ^nd ip deep, funk, perhaps 

about two iitetbeh)W the hyel.,of ^^e^;groul^; its bottom of puddled 
eaith i its fi^» a waU of freellone, nei^ily, jainted» but laid without ce> 
menl.* It is furrounded by a b^ of fand, or very fine gravel, about fix 
feet wide, the fame depth with the bafon, and .retained by a wall of free- 
ftone ruble without cement, and, like the former, about a foot thick. A 
fecond bed of gtuvel furrounds this waQ, of the fame width and depth as 
the other, but the gravel coarfer, and retaiited by a finiilar wall to the 
former. The water-trench fucceeds : about fix feet wide,' of the fame 
depth with rile bafon; the bottom of puddled earth, as are the bottoms 
of. the fand'beds. The outer wall of the trench is double; the interior 
one Itewn ftone joined; the exterior, thick whin ftone. A fpacc of a. 
bout 16 inches between them is rammed with clay or puddled earth ; a 
coping of hewn ftone covers both in ; the outfide is fared with earth and 
turf, and.gradttally Hoped to the level of the furrounding ground. AU 
the ftone employed in the firft communication from the river, and in the 
walls, is carefully |ucked from quarries perfeAly free from any metallic 
tinge. From the bafon, a pipe is carried below the fand-beds, to a dif- 
tance of perhaps a furlong, to where a declivity in the ground gives op¬ 
portunity to drive a cart below the mouth of the pipe, wh-'re a large 
ca(k, placed upon it, is commodiuufty and expeditioufty filled.' VoL I. 
p. x6o, 361. 

The chapter ends with an account of the exaggerated and ab¬ 
surd assertiom of a certain set of physicians, who maintained 
that water was the panacea for all diseases \ and of the contro¬ 
versy which they maintained with a more jolly set, who asserted 
fhe superior virtue and salubriry of wine. 

The chapter on Milk is also very diffuse t and we are minutely 
informed, that it may be eaten raw—^boiled—sour j as cream—as 
butter—as whey—ind in jiunch. Nay, the wbrthy Baronet ac- 
i tiully conrlcscends to insert into his text a particular recipe for 
the .preparation of that luxurious beverage, knowm by the name 
of, ^nilk punch. gfheral directions for the use of this ar¬ 

ticle are .perfectly pbvioiW, and familiar. 

"VSrtc! proceed next, tp fluids compounded with water, and not 
fermentedunder which the !|eafhp,d author treats at great length 
of gruel, .toast and water, teai|, coffee, chOcokte and soups. The 
dissertation on tea is full of all manner of common-places, and is 
incredibly tedious. The arguments for and against the use of this 
favourite beverage arc stated at great lengtli, and the balance held 
i>y so very impartial a hand, that it is not easy to say on which 
side th^ author understands, it to preponderate. If people will 

drink 
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drink tea, however, he informs us that it should not be green, 
but black tea; that it should be mixed with much cream and sa« 
gar, and only taken along with solid aliments.,'^ We do not know 
on w'hat'autliority he assertf,x: that the practice in the east is to 
hoil at odce the quantity of tea to be used, and thus, to speak 
learnedly, to employ the 'decoction instead of - the infusions 
Whatever the authority be, however, we should be dispos^ to 
rfdect k, on the faith of the celebrated ode or tecipe of the great 
Chinese emperor Kien Long, who must certainly to admitted to 
be a judge without appeal in a question of this nature, and Who, 
we recollect, is so far from recommending boiling the leaves, that 
he will only allow them to he infused for a ver^-'few minutes in 
an open cup. Barrow, too, assures us, that this is die utiivcr- 
sal mcMde of preparing tea, at least among the opulent part of the 
Chinese community. 

The author gets at last to ‘ fermented liquors, * and favours us 
with the analysis of Wine from Thomson’s chemistry. We have 
then a tiresome array of the arguments for and against the use of 
wine, drawn Up in the most tame, vulgar, and childish language. 
We give the following as a fair specimen of this tritical essay. 

f It is alfo faid, that not only phylicians, but that many philofjphers, 
have recommended the ufe of wine as a prefervative againft chagrin, 
and as a falUtary remedy in difeafe. Seneca informs us, that Solon and 
Cato fomettmes cheered themfelves with wine; a glafs of which they 
ctuilidered as tending to produce ftrength, and as a remedy againft many 
di (orders, as well as an antidote to grief. Plato, though levere again d 
the ufe of wine for the young, yet permitted men of forty years of age, 
to drink it with moderation, and even invites them to take a chee^uJ 

* The iuril: efTcdis of wine, we are told, are an inexprejnble tranquillity 
of mind, and livelinefs of countenance; the powers of imagination be* 

more vivid, and the dow of fpirits more fpontancous and eafy, 
giving birth to wit and humour without behtation. Dtjfipat ehrius 
curas edacfs. All anxieties of buiinefs, that require thought and atten¬ 
tion, ape laid alide ; and every painful ade^on of the foul is relieved or 
^Icviate^ , 

* Invigorated with wine, the infirm map becomes ftrong, and the 

timid courageous. The delponding |over fm^es his folitude and iilenr 
fiiad^, and,' in a cup of !FnZ^»ipi7, fbrgeis'^e frowns and indifiereuce 
of ah unkind miibrefs. Even the trembling hypochondriac, unmindful 
of bis fears and ominous dreams, (ports and capers like a perfon in 
healths Hejraled with the pleafures of the board, tlie foldier po longer 
eot?!pIains or the bardOiips of a campaign, or the mariner of the datjgcrs 
of’theftorm. * 1. p*5«i* . • 

He ends with recommending temperance, and with Professor 
Hahnemann’s test for thedkectionoi* deleterious substance s in wine* 
Aftef this he condescends to describe the process for making negus 

and 
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and cup; and^ passing rapidly over oyder and perryi comes to 
malt liquor, the sul^ect of which be introduces with ^e follow¬ 
ing learned paragraph. 

* W« arc informed, that in very early, periods of hiftory, tJie art of 
making a femented liquor fr#^m barley, vt'as difeovered by tbe Egyff- 
tians, wliich was anciently cal^d barley wine, (vin^ hordeacetunji and 
was aftervpards known under the name ofon^urthern wine, [yintim regtonuai 
fepteatrijonalium)^ being principally ufed. in northern countries; (indeed, 
in hot. countries, or in .Very warni weather,'.it can hardly be made at all); 
and by fomc it has been called the ftrength of corn, or liquid ktead, *— 
I. p. 3*6. ^ „ 

We are then presented with a long enurperatiqn of contradic¬ 
tory opinions and afGnpations on the subject of Ale,. W'hkh the 
w'orthy author endeavours to reconcile,, by the good wholesome 
recommendation of moderation in the use of itand by observing, 
that most of the objections seem rather to be levelled against the 
abuse ^an the use of that article. He is also pleased, to rafomi 
us, that / ale is said to be derived from c/d,' to nourish; ’ that it 
is good for women giving suck j and that ‘ new ale is most nu¬ 
tritive \ whence tipplers may be said, with Boniface, to eat as wdd 
as to drink their ale;* though vre really do not perceive, very 
clearly the grounds of that facetious induction. 

Spirituous liquors are treated, on the whole, with great indul¬ 
gence ; and are even recommended, in small quantities, when the 
body has been exposed to wet or fatigue. Of punch we are told, 
that it is 'a mixture of substances very opposite in their nature, 
being strong and weak,—sweet and sour ! ’—and that the author's' 
correspondents in Glasgow make rather a favourable report as to 
its salubrity. Before closing the chapter of intoxicating fluids., 
we have, as might have been expected, some moral reflections on 
the effects of intemperance. We prefer, on the whole, the fol¬ 
lowing observations on the feats of a noted toper, by name Mr 
Vanhorn, of whom we are informed— 

* In the 1‘pace of. three and twenty years, it is imputed, that he 
drank, in all, thirty'flve tboufandlik hundred and eigiity>eighty botths, 
or fifty-nine pipes of red port. It does not appear, that Mr Vanhorn 
found this regimen favoutable to longevity; indeed it is more than pro¬ 
bable, that it cut him off before be bad lived Half a centui^. It *s in¬ 
credible what picafute any indivt^al fed,, iu fttch abundant pota¬ 
tions, Irf'the cotirfe of which, hclrefembles more a cellar than a man i 
for thc.*e are many cellars that never contained what this man's ftomach 
muft have done, namely, flfty-nine pipes of “port wine. * 1. p. 356, 

There is sotnetbmg peculiarly ingenious,’ though rather severe, 
in the comp?riso5> of Mr Vaphorn’s stomach to a cellar ; though, 
as he rarely exceeded four bottles at a time,'it is rather hard on die 
honest gentlemap, to say that his stotnach ever actually contained 

fiffv-niu..' 
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fifty-nine pipes of port. • Shr Johiij liowever, is for all sotts*' of 
sobriety j he is of opinion, that we shouM rise from the rahle'with 
the desert,—^but allows ns to drink a little more irt winter tl^ 
in summer, aiid ih advanced life than in youth. ’ 

After this Comte 150 pages on ^ Solid Food, ^ diiildled intb 
eight long sectioi}%' the first oei*^‘ dedicated to out • <hte 
uses of solid fodd, and the ittecessity'thereof f* or, jn<6thter Wdtds, 
to prove that man could not suhaifit widiout^eating*'-';1i^e '’.o 'hot 
think it necessary to make imy ahittUct^ the learned arguments by 
which Sir John has inconttOVtertibly establls^d this hnj^oTUtnt fact* 
We cannot say, Imwever, tlkt he lias hteen attegether so successful 
in hfS'attempt ^ medics! lexicography; for, ml'iiiff ten technical 
words of which he has pleased to prefix an explanation to 
this chapter, he has mistaken dte meaning of at least three. 
Acescent is‘ not sourJdi, hut having a. tendteimy to become sour;— 
Alkalescentf in \}ke ntaiiner, is dtat which has a tendeucy to be¬ 
come alkaline^not putiid, as Sir John has it^and BscUUnt does 
not mean uburishing, butteatshle, . . . 

His first division is of Vegetable food; . under which^le treats 
of fruits, nuts, pulses,: graiiiS, roots, salads, &c.; and delivers 
nothing that we can discov^ but the jmo^/cominon and obvious 
maxims. In treating of sakds, however, he informs us, that 
‘ there are instances of persons living only upon grass and hc^ ; * 
and quotes, in confirmation of this assertion,,the 4 tli chapter and 
32 d verse of the prophet JDaniel! \^e really did not expect to 
find the diet of poor Nebuchaduezzar coran^temorated in a mo¬ 
dern treatise on vegetable food i but we cannot help admiring 
the accuracy widi which the leam^ President of the Board ot 
A griculture speaks upon this interesting subject. • The prophet 
says only, that thte humbled monarch ate grass like an ox; hut 
Sir John is too learned in the feeding of cattle, to let this jpass 
uncorrected; he .therefore m^es the addition of ha^ also; taking 
it for granted, no doubt, that his B^Monish majesty grazed only 
during the s^pimer season, but wa»^ld^^<^ fed, with gppd dry 

bay in the, winter., . , .. , 

We get nezt to Animal food; beginning with quadrupeds. 
He puzzles aadly about, beef and. vealfim, beef la easily di- 
ge.sted by mirsomt in healdi ;<r*-tlieh teal is not so easily digested, 
nor so fit lot weak &tomacl^ as. ia cUmniciniy imagined ;-«-thmi, 
when properly roastsed^ it is not So heavy as oeef, and ought to 
be given to die sedentary and deltcite it is; af^rwards a<hled, 
that the' flesh Of dxeit is siioredig^tfisde the jUung^ It is i—*and, 
finally, it is sokmirlydeclefi^d, beef b teasiter of digestion ?h«i 

veal f This, it must oc oWued, is not idftOgether io distinct ne'teOU- 
sistent as might be wished; but, to m^« amends, we are tdld that 

< pork 
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* potk is iavoury food \ and) as this animal b of no ufe to man 
when aliv^) it is therefore properly defigned for food $ and) bc- 
fides, from its h;^hfome app^rance) it is killed without reluc¬ 
tance ! * Of birdsi' Wt are jtdbrmed; that ‘ the fieflt is particularly 
calculated fot perfons in the iiudions profclfions, as the blood 
produced therefrom is clears lig^, and full of and pecu¬ 

liarly favourable <to exercifes.of the mind.’ And then we are 
told of p^eonS) tlmt ‘ if any perfon were to live on them for 
fixty dayS) a fever/would probably be the confequence! ^ Of 
fi(h he eU^uently: obferveS) that * it makes an excellent addition 
td vegetable food) for inftance, .with potatoes or other roots, 
what can be more acceptable than a falted pr^fmoked herring, to 
give a reliih for fuch infipid diet ?, We have afterwards the fol- 
lownn^ profound and important remarks. 

‘ Fjlh is much improved by the addition of batter. Indeed, the ufe 
of butter fauce feems to be a rule followed from fome inftigatioo of 
inllin^, rather than a precept of realbn, aa it has not yet been fully 
accounted for. The ufe of butter, at the fame time, maft make the 
fifh heavier; and hence thofe difagreeable confequences arife, which ren¬ 
der drama necelTary, the fault of which it occafioncd by the fauce, though 
thje iooocent fi(h are blamed for it. Fifh and milk are not proper to¬ 
gether i nor are eggs to be ufed, unlefa with fak 61 b. ’ I. p. 411. 

Ihe enumeration of efeuient animals is clofed with a long 
cotnparifon between animal and vegetable diet, which refults in 
this moft impartial and conciliatory decifiqn, * that a mixture of 
both is proper plan to purfue. ’ 

The worthy author’s philanthropy is not fatisfied with dirc£l- 
ing us as to the kind of food we (Hould cat, or order in general ; 
but he dedicates two long feclions to our Inftruffion in the arts 
of Preferring and of Cooking it. The firft is fef about in a mofl 
orderly and fcieiitific manner. After obfcrving that wi^d and 
hungry men would probably eat their meat as they found it, he 
proceeds, with becoming folemnity, to trace the fteps by which 
more provident and elegant praflices would be introduced. 

* Men, however, would foon become dehrou^ not only to prefefve 
food for a few days, and to render it more palatable, but would alfo fee 
the peee'fiTny of laying up, while they had it in their pow'er, a itore of 
provihou' for future ufe, in order to prevent any rifk of fcarcity or fa¬ 
mine. . The varioae arts, which have been difeovered for that purpofe, 
.may. be clafiicd under the following general heads, i. Drying in the 
funj a. Artihcial heat. 3. Saking. 4. Pickling. 5. By butter. 
6. By fugsr.. 7, .By,icc„ jB. Jby ’ I. p> 43t» 432* 

, Each of 'Jtefe articles is gone at great length j and, in th? 
end, we eome to Cookery,. Tl)is vfduahle feflion begins with 
telling us, th^it * the primeval inhahiiants of the. earth certainly 
ate their meat raw r 'and alfo, * that raw defh produces great 

bodily 
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bodily vigour, ferocity of mind, and love of liberty,* We have 
then an accurate defcription—for it is in general nothing more-<-> 
of the feveral ingenious procel^s of iroailing, boiling, ftewing* 
broiling, frying, baking, and digefting. lliere is then a fort of 
appendix fubjoined upon bt^ad^making, in which the author > dif*- 
pl'jys his ufual learning and accuracy, in ftatiog that hnetd may 
oCcationally be mide of dried ! as well as of ^io. 

Whcaten bread, which he ddixtits however to be thc'bcff, is alfo 
moil philofophically divided into * fine bread, coarfe bread,-^and 
rolls! * Fermented bread, he thinks lefs'wholcfome than what is 
unleavened 4 we .fufpeft, <juite erroneoufly. The fedipn ends 
with tnftru^iohs for boiling potatoes. , . 

. The next fe£iion is * of Condiments; ’ and contains a defcrip> 
tion of fait, fiigar, vinegar, and other unknown fubftanccs. 
This is followed up by a learned chapter on the number and fuc-" 
cefiion of OUT Meals. The refult, in Sir John’s own words, is 
the following general order. 

* In fummer, rife about feven; breakfad about nine; take a little 
fruit, a cruft of bread, or a bifeutt, about one; dine between Tour and 
five, fo a$ to take fome exercife in the cool of the ever.ing ; take tea or 
coffee a(f is found moft agreeable to the conftitution, between eight and 
nine, and, if any hipper, ftrawberries, or any cooling fruit. Go to bed 
about eleven. 

* la winter, rife about eight; breakfaft about ten ; tale a flight repajt 

about two ; finilh all the bufinefs of the day, and take a fubftantiai din^ 
ner between fix and feven ; take ttea or coffee about nine ; no fupper. 
Go to bed between eleven and twelve. * 1 . 483. 

The quantities for fedentary people, but to be a little enlarged 
for the laborious, are as follows. 

‘ For breakfaft, four ounces of bread and eight of tea, or font? other 
liquid i for dinner, four ounces of bread, eight of meat, eight of water, 
and twelve of wine, or fome generous liquor; and for Tapper, eight 
ounces of liquid food, making in all three pounds four ounces. * I. 486. 

The allowance of wine, we think, bears a moft intemperate 
propertioY^m that of water or weaker fluids. 

After a'lUdious variety of general rules, the fubftance of which 
feems to be, that our food fhould be gradually made more nunri- 
tive as we advance in life, and that fwftances hard of digeftiom 
are moft proper for thofe who are condemned to hard labour^ 
we g^et forward^ to a moft erudite chapter bh * I)igeftion and the 
cffe&s thereof.' It fets out with the following profoiittd and 
philofophical obfenration. 

* When one conliders ftic itfamehfe quantity of liquid stld ot fdid 
food, coafumed by an individual in the fpace of a fingic ^ and 
more fo, during the courfe of a long life, it is natural to inquire, what 
purpofes can fuch a variety bf artides aufiver, and what ultimatriy hr- 

comes 
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tfoifvei of them ? In the eourfe of a jrears, the prodoce of.fetrral 
acrer of kndy the we%ht of a number of Iwge oxen* tiid the eoottints of 
maerjr tmcra of Hdpor* are eoofomed^hf one iodividiiuilj whljift he conti* 
nhes nem-If tlie«i»faef whether he dnohi the' pitre ftream, or the j>ever«> 
age the ^moft IhdfiHly compounded $ whether he .^da pA * eanetr o£ 
aiticka ,.produeed, from the aniojalaitd vegetable kiagdo^ Of oiir<onei 
hin^f to one particular .{ubftaiice j and; whether h>a food ii prr pared 
in ,the plaineff and fimpleft manner* or m>ft r^ned and ariiiiciil 

biodo that luxury has hitherto invented* AU thefe circumftances de¬ 
pend upon tlte prpeei^ called ^{f^wny.tbe nature and effe&s of Which* 
we fhail now endeavour briefly , to explain. ^ i* 5Ji** 

We have then a learned and very tedious account i^f the pro¬ 
cess of chyli6cat|pn* absorption* assimilation, excretion* &c. &c. 
with ma^y sage directiotts about aperient* diuretic* and diapho¬ 
retic medicines* the detail of which we dare not venture to lay 
before our readers. We may safely , refer chemj however, to the 
worthy Baronet’s encomium on the Stomach; which he lovingly 
qualtiies by the name of * the father of the family, ’ and further 
exalts, by n-tailing the antiein fable about the unfortunate dissen¬ 
sion between it and the other members. Nay, he carries his af¬ 
fection for this useful organ so far, as actually to think it neces¬ 
sary to make an apology for its want of external beauty^ 

* The ftomach, ’ he candidly ubferves, * is far from fecommending 
itfclf by any elegance of appearance; on the contrary« it is generally 
contidered an unfightly loctnbranouB pouch ; bat the delicacy of its tex» 
ture* ihe confideration of its extraordinary powers, and the importance 
of its functions to the b^lth and exiftence of the human frame, mult 
create a falntary relu^^oce to hazard soy pradioe by which it cau b.: 
injured. ’ I. j 15. 

Wfr :*.ow advice to the chapter of Exercise, which fills abo’it 
150 pages. It sets out with an elaborate account of the uses of 
labour, and a learned deduction of the origin of .that voluntary 
labour which is properly called exercise, 'fhe subject is then 
opened in this solemn and methodical manneXi 

^ Exercifes are ufoally divided into three, (bfts* the aiftive* the paflive* 
and the mixed $ but it feems to me, that this important fubjcdl may be 
t.'cated of in a more fatiafadory manner* by dividing extircifea into four 
branches#. ;!• The youthful. 2. The manly. 3. The gymnaftic* 
and* 4. The heabhful and amufing. Uhd^r one or other of thefe gene- 
rid insidfl, fpeeieo of exercife may be included. * I. 5b4* 

I yeuthftil^exercises arc then marshalled in a still more formid¬ 
able ai-. Jiy* as fellows* 

; . W? Audi proceed to cemfider the various forts of youthful ex- 

ctcifefi^ .iwdc’; following heads* i\ Infantine or childlfli exercifes. 

2,'Hoppin.^;., t,.. Jumping. 4. Running. 5. HoopiW. 6. Throvv- 
ing. 7. Xofiitig md Carrying. R .. Balancing* 9. Climbing, ro. 
xt. NO. 2t. O Skipping. 
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Skipping. II. Sliding, 12, Skating, 13. Swinging.- 14. Sell- 
-rmgtng, 15. Fiving. and, 16. dancing, * 1 . ... 

All these various sports and fiastifues .^0 then * 

scribed. i^Ve preder j^ue section {911 Jninping« as the shoig^t 
moat satisfactory. , < ^ t ^ 

* As this fpccicfof «ei;cife«iodlu4ed#in^^V ^*0- 

fiailic fona* under head l,eapit^^ it iU uonecel&ry to hi 

this place. ’ 1. 587, 588. 

The manly exerexstjs of Tennis, Cricket, Ooill, -&c. a|« dif- 
scribed in the same maimer > then the gymitairtic, <of Xieaping, 
Foot-racing, Boxing, See;. ; and finally the healthful, as Walking, 
Ridin^y ^ilihgy &c. We do not find any fifing In file least de¬ 
gree curious or impcfftant in the worthy Bardnet’s laborious at^d 
very fatiguing descriptions of these practice,a. He ife very Jopg, 
and, he seems to im^ine, parfcicitiarly ingenious, in -file recom¬ 
mendation,of friitim. It cures sore throats, we are infiiMfinedi-T- 
indigesrion, rheumatism, &c. &c. Nay, .such i$ its virtue, in 
iSir John Sinclair’s ophiion, that be exdaims, somewhat rude^, 
‘ How many are there -who keep a number of grooms to curry 
their horses, WI19 would «9dd ten years to their comfdrtablc exig¬ 
ence, if they would employ hut one of them to curry themselves 
-wjth a. fiesh'hrufii night and morning 1 * The benefits of exen ise 
are summed up in this manner. It prevents the formation of 
diseases 5 it cirres many of them without the assistance of medi¬ 
cine ; aiid it greatly facilitates the cure -when medicines arc ne¬ 
cessary. After a full hundred pages of idle detail, we come to 
the grand result of die discussion, in these simple maxims,— 
whiim we really imagine might have been discovered wifii less 
exertion. • . 

* It is an hidilpen fable law of longevity, that one Aicnitd exercifc, af 
leq/lf an hour every day, w tie q^ett air. 

‘ Thcfe who can, du^ht to fpend two or three hours a day on horfe- 
bark ; thofc vho cannot ride,'fiiould employ the feme fime m waUdug. 

* It IS a to appropriate a coafiderahlearfid fixed time tV>>ily, 

for being out in the open air, taking tnedemte ekereife, in proportion' to 
fhe confit^odoa and time cf life. Exercife, it is fetd, fliould. At leaft 
orce a doy, proeaed {0 the honie« ^ of feline, awl never ]Mife thiuti; 
thoi.x.fh excels dftxctdfe, ptobably,is iwt urhsrtfed as fenue-appear to 
b«v. imagined.^ L p. 475 « 

riiere ift. a curious Ap|>endix to fills chapter, oomakfing fiie re* 
of the author’s inquiries ml ^ file mefiiod pursued:^ fiiose 
who undep$akc to traitt individuals for great fieats of afificiic txm” 
tion in wsdi^g, Tunmug, boxing, &c. To some readers this will 
appu^xr the mbst interesting part of the puUicadon $ and tbem- 
ibre, 'we shall not pass it without notice; though It does AppHAr 
to tts that there Is very little mys^ry in the business. The sum 
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and siiliitance of the method b, to etrengthed the body With nu> 
tritive smd digestiljde food, dud to entire it to ^at e^tertion by 
Constant jpractior. ' The det|d 3 of iSse pnx^ is ahon^ as follows. 
A purgawe medJcind. is ^Ven at tfw b^nnih^, to war the in¬ 
testines. They are on the lean parts of beef or mut¬ 

ton slij^tiy broilied or rodjted, wi^'a little yipegar and salt, 
but no' s^to. The only re^eti^le’ sub^wto^ they are aflowed, 
is stale fa^d. They are to dritik yf^y little; dot more 

than three or four pmU in the day, add this of old unbottled ale, 
and in very small quantities at a time^ ’l^me’ iS only allowed to 
those with whom ale disagrees | arid Spijdfs are entirely prohibit¬ 
ed. They ard exercised violently for i^ree houses early in the 
morning, when they aip rubbed down, and dressed dry, and then 
breakfast on their beef ,^nd bread* ‘ In three or four hours after, 
they are exercised a second dine *, and, after they are refreshed, 
diiie in tlie same manner. They usually get no supper, and are 
allowed eight hours sleep* The proper age for training, is from 
eighteen to twenty-hve j and the process is generally completeit 
within two months. The effects kre to remove fat, and to add 
prodigiously to the musculiur vigour, the goodness of the wini!, 
and power of continuing in exertion. The training necessarj for 
reducing the weight of jockies and riding groOms, consists almost 
entirely in abstinence and violent perspiration, brought on eitlier 
by exercise, or heat and clothing. Some arc said to have brought 
themselves down two stones in the course of’ ten days; and that 
without any sensible injury to thetr health* 

The last chapter treats pf Sleep j and begins With a long enu¬ 
meration of the uses of this meritorious invention. The hrst prac¬ 
tical inquiry is as to the proper quantity; and here, talkmg of 
Alfred and his tapers, the author is naturally led to inform us, 
that ‘ he himself has studied twelve hours a day for three mi.nths 
together; but he would not recommend it to any other person to 
try the same experiment. * After a great deal of argumentation, 
he settles in the old famiUar axiom, that from six to eight hours 
is a proper portion of sleep $ but that infants aiid invalKis may 
liave moi;e. He is of opinion, moreover, that k.is right to sleep 
in the ni^t,. and not to rise too earfy^ specially in cold or bad 
weather. Our bed-chambers, he thinks, should be airy, and not 
too warm. Therci fediows, after tMs, a kmg deduerion of the 
invention and improvement of ^ds,,. which b treated of with 
proper gmity aitd method, in (Actions, beginning thus. 

* The^d3^«;^(:if the bed or Cauchy way to explai!^ the fol¬ 
lowing head*.:, i. The nature of dw leather bed aw bolder, a. TJae 
height theieof. Thv bed< 4 (>thea.. 4* Theemaws. 5. MifceQa- 
BCouaremark^s. . . 

O i 
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‘ I. The materials on which any individual fleeps, is an important 
cohftderation. Tiie Ikins of auimals deftroyed in the chafe^ would pro¬ 
bably be the fit:#, artieie that hunters would think of. RWlhes, ftraw, 
and heath) ,wooK!' natur^y occur'to hiilfi^odmen» and thofe wfio relideid 
in the country i add are IHU general in many countries, as France and 
Italy. In c<dd mo^ wamith is nccefiary, and feathers were 

thought of» ' fo partial 'are they in many co,untriw in the north- 

em parts of Eiwttpe to featht^rs, that they adlually lleep between two 
down beds, hbwever ftrange ' fucK a dreumftance may appear to thofe 
who have not witneffed k. But, on the whole, the invention of what 
are called hair-inatrefles, is fuperior to every other, not overheating and 
relaxing the bof^y* a* feathers are apt to do. * I. p. 741; 

We are told# moreover, that we should undress when we go 
to bed i iKk wear too warm nightcaps, and lye on our sidv-is, with 
eyes and mouth dosed { and that if w'^e find any dilEculfy in gf‘t- 
ting to sleep, wc, should abstain from tea arid coffee, take fvet- 
cise, bathe the f<^t> and count to . a thousand. The chaptt r is 
dosed by a variety of miscellaneous rules 5 the complexion of 
which may be judged of from the following specimen. 

‘ It is a good rule, to lock the door of your bed-room previous to 
roing to r^ft, fo as to, prevent your being fuddenly and haftily roufed 
by any perfon coming into the room j aud you fliould alfo cjiamint* the 
room carefully, that no cat, or dog, or any other animal, may difiurb your 
deep, the alarm of which may be highly injurious. ’ I. p. '767, 768. 

We have now gone through the whole original jiart of the 
Code of Health and Longevity, with such feelings of disappoint¬ 
ment and fatigue, as, we are afraid, must have extended their in¬ 
fluence to oui; readers i and, really, after the long trial to which 
wc Iwve subjected;tJieir patience, we have neither confidence nor 
courage to engage them in a minute examination of the supple- 
meikary volumes. Near 2000 pages of close printing, however, 
cannot be dismissed wi^out some little notice of their contents j 
and, for the satisfaction of those whose curiosity is not yet satis¬ 
fied, we^ shall, now make aji. hasty sketch of their subject. 

The second volume contains, an account of the Ancient writers 
on health and longevity, with extracts from their works ; a cata¬ 
logue of all the books ancient and, modern on those subjects} 
and a select^n from thf cotnniunications which were made to the 
author during* the composition of this work. 

The a^qount of n ancient authors is :wholly extr^ted from mo¬ 
dern commentators, or transiatori of theif works. The cata¬ 
logue, which is a mere list of tjtie-pages, like a common sale ca 
talogue,,fills; about 150 papes.of pleasant reading. 'The cbmi- 
munications which relate to the training' of boxers and racers ,are 
moot buiious and interesting. The greater paTt, bowe^» 
consists of accounts of iadividuals who have attained to a great 
V ‘ ^ . #ge> 
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age, Dirith fpme notices of their naas^inis and habits, which are va¬ 
rious arid contradi£k(^y, to a degree thajt ,fet» all fjifem and, theory 
at defiance. There is an infinite deal .iojF tram, of epurfe, in 
thefe village gollipings. The moft pfepofterous, perhaps, is, in 
the accQtmt of an old man in Caithnelsr of whom it U recorded, 
‘ ti;:it he recolledied a number, of old anecdoK'S, particularly of 
Sir George Sinclair of Blyth, a cadet of tl^e family eff Ulhjlecy who, 
for his fagacity, and the manly, libera) and generous i'pirit which 
he difplayed on all occafions, was called the Cock aj the North.^* 

The third volume is entirely occupied with an account of the 
foreign authors who have treated of health and longevity, and 
with extracts from their works, beginning with the Regimen 
Sanitaiis Salernif and ending with the treatife of Halir on the 
Hygiene, There are fome rare and curious things- reprinted in 
this volume, with nlbny that are dull, contmon, and contemptible. 

The laft volume is dedicated to the Britifti authors who have 
tr«?ated of health and longevity, and is chiefly occupied with a re¬ 
publication of Lord Bacon’s moft infane and credulous quacker¬ 
ies, and the common and negle£ied treatifes of Sir W. Temple 
and Mr Boyie on health and ipccific medicines. Among the Bri- 
tiftj anthers, Sir John Sinclair has admitted two Americun pam¬ 
phlets ; one by Dr Rulh on old age, attd anothor by Df Water- 
noufe on fmoking cigars ; which daft is about the ptoft miferable 
and childiih performance we have ever leen, from any peri ehlier 
liritifli or foreign. 

We take our leave of Sir John Sinclair with feelings of renew¬ 
ed aftonilhment at his patience and his temerity, in undertaking 
a work for which he was in all refpeiJis fo unqualified: but uitl - 
out any emotions either of furprile or of companion at his ill 
fuccefs. It is perfedlly plain, that no one but a medical mdn, 
of much experience and high reputation, can ever produce any 
work on dietetics, of the fmalleft authority, or, confequently, of 
the f',ialleft ufc. Even if it were i^ffible for a mere aitertanu 
to avoid die many grofs arid dangerous errors into which 
Sir John Sinclair muft have fallen, it is evident that no prudent 
man would give him credit for fuch fagacity, or think himfelf 
fafe in the guidance of a mere adventurer, in a matter where we 
do not commit ourfelvcs without anxiety to the care of the moft 
experienced pm^itioner. In the hands of a bold theorift, how¬ 
ever, the'mafs‘of materials which are h^ re huddled together, 
ndght have produced many ingenious conje^ures, and foggeiled 
mmy curious analogies. In the hands of Sir John Sinclair, they 
hare beer* akogether unfruitful, arid produced nothing. Hia 
work if ft»l) a chaos, without harmony or ord»"r j and, 'iuftead of 
fettling cdntitwcrfks by his reafonings, of maturing conje^luve in- 

O ^ - u> 
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to fc'ience hj hts. genius^ he >appeaff tnerely as a doubtful reporter 
of rontradiadry opinkrtis, and a ttmfd retailer of the moll: IhaDow 
aud fatrillar precepts. We' haye ekpred^ out opinion bf diis 
woric the mpre freely* bbcaiifc the author appears to' us to hayc 
(lepped altogether out of bis proper fphere in coo^ling it, an^ 
by this breach.bf privilege, to have ^pOfed'hiihfelf to*the utmoffc 
feverity of criticifm* It is no part of the duty of a county gen¬ 
tleman, or a menher of pirliatheOt, to fee profoundly ihiiled in 
phyno)o|;y; nor is it any difparagement to him, after all, to have 
written injudiciou^^ on the moH delicate and important of all the 
branches of Medicine. We give tSir John full credit for the ex¬ 
cellence of his motives, and willingly bear teftimohy to ti»e induf> 
try by yrhich they have been feconded. It is our outy, however, 
to fay, that on this ocCafion, his philanthropy has been mifdiref^- 
ed and his ihduilry mifapplied. 


Art. XIV^. Poems^ in Tme Volumes. By William Wordfworth, 
Author of the Lyrical Ballads, 8«o. pp. 320. London, i&o 7. 


•^His author is known to belong to a eertaia brotherhood of 
poets, who have haunted for fome years about the Lakes of 
Cumberland; and is generally lodced upon, we believe, as the 
pureft model of the excellences and peculiarities of the fchool 
which they have been labouring to eftahUlh- Of the general me¬ 
rits of that fchool, we have had occafion to exprefs our opinion 
pretty fully, in more places than one, and even to make fome al- 
fttiion to the former publications of the writer now before us. 
We are glad, however, to have found an opportunity of attend¬ 
ing foraewhat more particularly to his pretenfions. 

The Lyrical Ballads were un^ueftionably popular; and* we have 
no befitation in faying, defervedly popular; for in fpite of their 
0cc:jfional vulgaiity, a^fbationj, and, fillinei^, they w«re uti- 
doubiedly eharaiferized by a ftrong fpitit <Jf originality, of pa*- 
;hos, and natural feeling; and. recommended to all good minds 
by tlte dear impre^on which they bore of the amiable difpoh- 
tions and virtuous princjpks of the author. By the help of tliefc 
qualities, tliey were enabled, not only to. recx>mmend themfelves 
to the indulgence of many judicious readers, hut even to he^ei 
among.a pretty numerous ciafs of perfons,. a fort pf adinijration 
of tlip yssry defejEls by which they were attendee. , It was pppr 
account chiedy, that we thought it ncceflary to fet ourfelves 
againll this alarining innovatiori. Childiihnefs, conceit, and alFec- 
t-ation, are not of themfehes very popular or attradlive; and ^pngh 
.picre novelty has fometimes been found fufficient to give them a 
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nfr ttjqiporary currency, we should have had no fear of their prevailing 
dangerous extent, if they had been graced with no more 
seductive accompanirnents. ft was precisely because the jperverse- 
ness and,bad taste of this new schdol was combined wirn a great 
deal of genlus,and‘ of laudable feeling, that we were afraid of 
their spreading add gaining, ground among and that wc enter¬ 
ed into (be discussion with a d^ree of .steal and animosity which 
sorite i^igbt think unreasonabte towards authors, to whom so 
much marit had been ,conceded. There were times and moods in¬ 
deed^ in whacb we were led to suspect-ourselves of unjustifiable 
severity, and^to doubt,, whether a sen^ of public duty had not 
carried' v*; rather too far in reprobation of errors, that seemed 
to be atoned for, by excellences of ho vulgar description. At 
other times, the magnitude of, these errors—dvJ disgusting ab¬ 
surdities into which they led their feebler admirers, and the de¬ 
rision and contempt which they drew from the more fastidious, 
even upon the merits with which they were associated, made us 
wonder more than ever at the perversity by which they were re¬ 
tained, and regret that we had not declared ourselves against them 
with still more formidable and decided hostility. 

In this temper of mind, we read the annonce of Mr Words¬ 
worth’s publication with a good deal of interest and expectation, 
and opefned his volumes with greater anxiety, than he or his ad¬ 
mirers will probably give us credit for. We have been greatly 
disappointed certainly as to the quality of the poetry; but we 
doubt whether the publication has afforded so much satisfaction 
to any other of his readers :—^it has freed us from all doubt or he¬ 
sitation as to the justice of our former censures, and has broitglit 
the matter to a test, which we cannot help hoping may be con¬ 
vincing to the author himself. 

Mr Wordsworth, we think, has now brought the question, as 
to the merit of his new school of poetry, to a very fair and deci¬ 
sive issue. The volumes before us are much more strongly mark¬ 
ed bj all its peculiarities than any former publication of the fra- 
tpriiity. In our apprehension, they are, on this very account, 
infinitely less interesting or meritorious j but it belongs to the 
public, and not to us, to decide upon their merit, and we will 
confess, that so strong is our conviction of their obvious inferiori¬ 
ty, and the grounds of it, that we arc willing for once to wave 
our right dtf appealing to posteritjrj and to take the judgment of 
the prescnt'|;citeratton of readers^ and even of hlr Wordsworth’s 
former adriiirerb, as conclusive on this Occasion. If these vo¬ 
lumes, ’which have -all the benefit of the author’s former popula- 
rityi turn out to be nearly as popular as the lyTidal ballads—if 
they sell U'-Ariy to the same extent—or a»'e quored .iihI imitatefl 

-0 4' ' ' -amoru' 
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Lamong half as many indiyidiial$» w« shall admit that j^r Wordi- < 
•worth has come mudi nesaef the-tniAitii. his judgment of whiiijt^ 
.constitutes the chai^ of'foetry^ thwa we Irad j^feviously 
ed—and shah'insthttte aand respectful inquiry 
into fats priBcipks'of cpinfdaiiion than we itave yet thought ne¬ 
cessary. Oh tiw odiw thialittle work,Selected wm the 

composidansiof ,fiFe maturer yeafSj .and "^tten avowedly for the 
purpose of ieacalting a system, w|iich has already excited a: good 
deal of attention, should he getWfraUy rejected by those whose 
- prepossessions were in its favour^ there is room to hope, not 
only dbat the Systan itself , will meet with no mcKth encomr^e- 
menti, 'butev«i that the author will be persuaded to abandon a 
plan of writing, which defrauds his industry and t?klenU of their 
.mtiiral'reward.. 

' Putting ourselves Ihus upon pur country, we certainly look for 
a verdict against this publication 5 and have little doubt indeed of 
the result, upon a fair consideration of the evidence contained in 
these volumes*—accekriue.tliat result, and to give a general 
f view of evidence, to tJiose into whose bands the record may 
, not Have plready fallen, we must now make a few observations 
‘ and exifacts. 

We shall not resume any of the particular discussions by 
whicihiwc formerly attempted to ascertain the value of the im- 
.provements which this new school has effected in poetry j * but 
shall lay the grounds of our opposition, for this time, a little 
mofe broadlyv ^The end of poetry, we take -it, is to please— 
anditbci name, We think, is strictly applicable to every tnetricaj 
cennposition from: which ^vc receive pleasure, without any Ja- 
bca->o«S' exercise/,of the understanding. 'Hits pleasure may, in 
j eenerail^ -be analyzed ir5to three parts—that which we receive 
from the excitcnient pf Passion or Emotion—-that which is de- 
rivod.ffom the play of Imagination, Or the easy exercise of Rea- 
, Don-i^nd tfiat w'hich depends On the character and qualities of 
the .Dktion. TPhe tw'O first are tlie vital and primary springs of 
poetical .delighi:, and can scarcely Require explanation to any one. 
The last has been .alternately overrated and undervalued by the 
professors of ihe poetical ^t, and is in such low estimatiort with 
the author now before us, and his associates, that/it is necessary 
to say a/feW wOrds’in explanatbrt.of it. > - • . 

Ond.great beauty of diftipn exists only for, those ,.wh6 have 
^ sonre ilegree^-of scholafship or Critical skill. .This is, w^^t 'de¬ 
pends r.<mi the exquisite prapriety nf the words, employ^, and 
-tlie ^^acy with whach they stre adapted to the meaning winch 


f See Voi. I. p. 63, &c.—Vol. VII. p. 1, See. 
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^ be ^preased. Many of the finest passages in Virgil and 
Pbpe derive thw principal ehaym from, the fine j propriety of 
their diction. Another source of beanty, which isictetids only to 
the more instructed class df readers, is .that wlnCh consists in 
the judicious tnr happy application of expressions which have been ' 
^ncdfidi by the use of famous writers^i or which bear the, stamp 
of a simple or veherahleiantiqulty. There are other beauties 
diction/ bowevCT, which are perceptible by all—^the beauties of 
sweet gerund and pleasant associations. The melody of words 
and verses is indifTerent to no reader of poetry; but the chief 
recdnpnendation of poetical language is certainly derived from 
those general associations^ which give if a character of dignity or 
elegance, sublimity or tenderness. Every one. knows that there 
are low and mean expressions, as well as lofty and gra^ ones; 
and that some words bear the impression of coarseness and vUl- 
g.irity, is clearly as others do of refinement ’and afiectioh. We 
do not mean, of course, to say any thing in defence of rhe hack¬ 
neyed common-places of ordinary versemen. Whatever might 
have been the original character of these unlucky phrases, dhey 
are now associated with nothing but ideas of schoolboy imbecility 
and vulgar affectation. But what we do maintain is, that much 
of the most popular poetry in the World owes its celebrity rfiiefly 
to the beauty of its diction 3 aad that no poetry can be long or 
generally acceptable, the language of which is coarse, inelegant, 
or infantine. 

From this great source of pleasure, we think the readers of 
Mr Wordsworth are in a great measure cut off- His diction has 
no where any pretensions to elegance or dignity; and he has 
scarcely ever condescended to give the grace of correctneiss or me¬ 
lody to his versification. If it were merely slovenly and neglect¬ 
ed, however, all this might be endured^ Strong sense and power¬ 
ful feeling will ennoble any expressions; or, at least," no one who 
is capable of estimatir>g those higher merits, will be disposed to 
mark these little defects. But, in good truth, no man,' how-a- 
days, composes verses;. for publication with a slovenly neglect of 
their language. It is a fine and laborious manufacture, which 
can scarcely ever be made in a hurry; and the faults which it has, 
may/ for the most part, be set down to bad taste or incapacity, 
rathe* than to carelessness or oversight.' With Mr Wordsworm 
ard h?c; fiionds,^ it is plain that their peculiarities of diction are 
things of choice, and not of accident. They write as they do, 
upon 'priucipie fand system; and it evidently costs them much 
pain.* to keep afeww to tjhie standard which tliey have proposed to 
themselves. They are, to the full, as much mannerists, too, as 
the poemsters vfho ring changes on the common-places of maga- 
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zme versification; and all the d'd^sre&ce between is, that 
they borrow their phrases from a dilFerent and a scantier gratius ad 
Pamassum, If they were, indeed, •to dt^favd all imitation and set 
phraseology, and to bring in no' words merely for show or for 
metre,—as much, -perhaps,' might be gained in fireedonii and ori¬ 
ginality, as would infallibly be lost in allusion nhd authority; bat, 
in point of fact, the new poets are just as great borrowers as the 
old ; only that, instead of botrowing from the iftoro popular pas¬ 
sages of their illustrious predecessors, they have preferred furrdsh- 
ing themselves from vulgar b;illads and plebeian nurseries. 

'Hieir peculiarities of dfction alohei are enough, perhaj^s, to 
render fheni ridiculous j but the author before us really S';C»ns 
anxious to court this literary martyrdom by a device still more in¬ 
fallible,—we mean, that or coiu'ccting his most lofty, tender, or 
impassioned conceptions, with objects and incidents, which the 
greater part of his readers will probably persist in thinking low, 
silly, or uninteresting. Whether this is dbise from affectation and 
conceit jlone, or whether it may not arise, in some* measure, from 
the seif-illusion of a mind of extraordinary sensibility, nabituated 
to solitary meditation, we cannot undertake to determine. It is 
possible enough, we allow, that the sight of a friend's garden- 
spade, or a sparrow’s nest, ora man gathering leeches, mignt leal- 
ly have suggested to such a mind a train of powerful impressions 
and interesting reflections ; hut it is certain, that, to mos( minds, 
jiuch associations will always appear forced, strained, and unnatu¬ 
ral ; and that the composition in which it is attempted to exhibit 
them, wUi always'have the air of parody, or ludicrous and affected 
singularity. Ail the W’orld laughs at Eleg^c stanzas to a sucking- 
pig—-a Hymn on Washing-day—Bonnets to one’s grandmother— 
ot Pindarics on gobseberry-pye; and yet, we are afraid, it will 
not be quite easy to convince Mr Wordswortli, that the same ridi¬ 
cule must infaiholy attach to most of the pathetic pieces in these 
volumes. To satisfy our readers, however, as to. the justice of 
this and our other anticipations, we shall proceed, without fur¬ 
ther preface, to lay before them i short view of their ctmtents* 
Tlie first is a kind of ode ‘ to Daisy, -*‘-^Very flat, f.eble, 
and affected ; and in a diction as artificial, and^s much encum¬ 
bered with heavy expletives, as the' theme of an unpractised 
schoolboy. The two following stanzas infill serire as a specimen. 

‘ When footbed a while by mifdet aiiis, ' ' 

'Hiee Winter in the garland Wears 
That thinly ftiades his feW giVy haitS ; 

Spring eai^t Jhun theo; ' * 

Whole fummer are'thine'by right; . - ' 

And Autumn, mebnchbly wight! , 
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Path in thy. cnmfon head delight 
When ninf are on thee, 
in iho^ and hnada, a mofrnce tratnf -. 

Thoo greet'd the Traveller in the lane; 

If welcome.once thou coant’d ft gain ; 

ThdfU art dmntei^ 

Nor car’d if'‘thou be fct at nanght; 

And oft alone in nooks renrote 
We meet thee, like a pleafant thoaght. 

When Juch are v/aOted' * 1* P» 

The scope of the piece is to say, that, the flower is found every 
where ; and that, it has suggested many pleasant thoughts to the 
author—some chime of fancy ‘ wrong or ^rae feeling of 

devotion * more^ or lets * —and other elegancies of *the same stamp, 
ft ends with this unmeaning prophecy. 

* Thou long the poet’s praife (halt gain ; 

Thou wilt be more beloved by men 

In times tp comet thou not in vain 

Art Nature’s favourite. ’ T. 6. 

The next is called ‘ JLouisa, * and begins in this dashing and 
affected manner. 

* I met Lowifa in the fliade; 

And, having feen that lovely maid, 

IVby Jhmild 1 fear to fay 

Thai fhe is ruddy, fleet* and firoag t 

And down the roehs can leap along, 

Like rivulets in May ? ’ I.- ?. 

Docs Mr Wordsworth really imagine that this is at all more na¬ 
tural or engaging than the ditties of our common song writers ? 

A little farther on we hav« another original piece,, entitled, 
‘ The Redbreast and the Butterfly,’ of .vmichour raaders will 
probably be contented with the first stanza. 

* Aft thou the bird whom mao loves bed. 

The pious bird with the fcarlet bread, 

OUr little Rngltlh Robin ; 

The bird that comes about our doors 
When autumn winds are fobbing ^ , 

Art tboi| the Peter of Norway Boors: 

Their Thomas in FInlaod, 

And I^ufSa far inland ? 

The bird, whom hy fame name or f^her 
AH men who know thee call their brother. 

The darling of children and men ? 

Cruld Father Adam open his eyes. 

And fee this fight beneath the fkies. 

He’d wiifh to'cloff them again. ’ I. 

This. :t must be confessed, is ‘ Silly Sooth ’ in good earnest. 
The three last lines seem to be downright raving. 

By 
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By and by, we have a piece of namby*pamby ‘ to the Small 
Celandine,' which we should almost have taken for a professed 
imitation of one of Mr Phiitp$’'s prettyisms. Here is a page 
of it. 

* Comfort have thou of thy merit, 

Krodty, unaAamin^ fpirit { « 

Ciirel«£i-of thy neiglibourhood, 

Thou doft Ihow tby pleafimt bice 
Oo the moor, and la the tvood, 

In the lane't'-tberefa not a pt««, 

, , Hovrfoever mean it be, 

1$ut ’tia gqod enough for thee. 

bebd the yellow Roarers, 

ChTldren of the flaring houia! 

Buttercups, that will be feen, 

Whether we will fee or no; 

Others, too, of lofty mien $ 

They have done as worldUnga do. 

Taken prc^ife that (hould be thine, 

Little, humble Celandine ! * I. 25. 

After talking of its * bright coronet, * 

*■ And its arch and wHy ways. 

And its ftorc of other praife, 

the ditty is wound up with this piece of babyish absurdity. 

< Thou art not beyond the moon, 

But a thing ** beneath our flioon 

, Let, as old Magellan did, 

Others roam about the fea; ' 

Build who wilt a pyramid; 

Praife it is enough for me. 

If there be but three or four 

Who will love my little flower. * I. 30. 

After this come some more manly lines on * The Character of 
the Happy Warrior,’ and a chivalrous legend on ‘ I'liv Horn 
of Egrexnont Castle, ’ which, without being very good, is very 
tolerable, and fiiee from most of the author’s habitual defects. 
Then follow some pretty, but professedly childish verses, oti a 
kitten playing with the falling leaves. There is rather too much 
of Mr Ambrose Philips Here and there' in this piece also; but it 
15 amiable and lively. 

Further on, we find an * Ode to Dufy, ’ in which the lofty 
vein is very unsuccessfully attempted, lliis is the concluding 
stanza. 

* Stern lawgiver ! yet thou dbft wear ; 

The Godhead’s oaioil benignani grace; 

Nor know we any thing fo fair ' > i 

As is the fmile upon thy face; * 


Flowers 
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Flowers kugh before thee on their beds ; 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou doft preferve the ftars from wraftg j \ 

And the moft ancient heavens through thee are fre/h and 
llrong.' I. 73, 

The two last lines seem to be utterly without meaning; at 
least we have no sort of conception in what sense Duty can be 
said to keep the old skies Jreshy and the stars from wrong. 

The next piece, entitled * The Beggars, * may be taken, we 
fancy, as a touchstone of Mr Wordsworth's merit. There is 
something about it that convinces us it is a favourite of the au¬ 
thor’s ; though to us, we will confess^ it appears to Be a very 
p.* "*;<on of silliness and affectation. Our readers $ha!l have the 
part of it. It begins thus. 

* She hsd a tall man’s height, or niore; 

No bonret fcreen’d her from the heat $ 

A long drab vdoared cloke fhe wore, 

A mantle reaching K* her feei; 

What other drefs ihe had I could not know : 

Only file wore a cap that v/as as white as fnbw. 

* Before «te begging did Q;?e ftand. 

Pouring out foiTows like a fea ; 

Grief after grief-on Knglifh land 
Such woes I knew could never be; 

And yet a boon d gave her; for the creature 
Was beautiful to fee; a weed of glorious f^une! * I. 77, 78. 
The poet, leaving this interesting person, falls in with two 
ragged boys at play, and * like that woman’s face as gold js like to 
gold. ’ Here is the conclusion of this mmorable adventure. 

* They bolted on me thus* and lo 1 

Each ready with a plaintive whine; • 

Said 1 , “ Not half an hour ago> 

Your mother has had alms of mine.” 

** That cannot be, ” one anfwered,. « She is dead. ” 

‘’f Nay bdt I gave her pence, and Ihe will buy you bread. ” 

« She has been dead, Sir, many a day. ** 

** Sweet boys, you’re telling ipe a Ue; 

« It was. your mother, as i fay—., 

And in the twinkling of an eye, 

C'jme, come ! ” cried one ; and, without more ado, 

Qff to ft me other plajr they both together-dew. ’ I, 79. 

‘ Alice Fell' is a performance of the same order. The poet, 
driving into Durham in a postchaiee, hears a sort of scream; and, 
calling to the post-boy to stop, Bads a little girl crying on the 
back of the vehicle. - 

**Mv 
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" My cloke i ” tbfr word was kft and £rftf 
And loud and bstfeerly ftie wept. 

As if her vciy heart tmuld biad 
And down from off the dbai^ flie laB|)t* 

** What ails you, child } (he f^b*d, ** liookhcre! ** 

1 £sw it IB me arheei entab^tid, 

A weather beaten mg W d^r 

Fnxn any garden fcamoow 4 ai^led> * I* 90 * 

They then extricate the torn ^aitnentj and the good-natured 
bard takes the child into dke cringe atong 'widi hbn. The nar- 
ratite proceeds— 

** My child, in,Ptnh»a do you *' 

She checked herfeif ip her diftnefs. 

And fatd, ** My is Alice FeU } 

I’m fatherlefe and Smtherleis. 

And 1 to Durham, Sir, briong. ** 

. And then, as ff the thought would choke 
Her very heart, her grief grew ftrong; 

And all was for her tatter’d dloke. 

The chaife drove on ; our journey’s end 
Was nigh ; and, fitting by my fide. 

As if (he’d loft her only inend 
She wept, nor would pacified. 

Up to the taveni’daor we poft $ 

Of Alice and her grief 1 told ; 

And, I ^ve money to the boft, 

To buy a new cloke for the old. 

« And let it be of duffil grey. 

As warm a doke as man can fell l ” 

Proud cmiure was ihe the next day. 

The little orpbaur Alice Fell 1 ’ 1 . 67, fiS. 

If the printing of siiieh traiih as this be not felt as an insult on 
.he public taste, we are afraid it cannot be insulted. 

After tiiis follows lonj^St and mc^t eiabexate poem in the 
relume, under the title of Resolution and ludeperidfmce. ’ The 
poet, roving about oh a common fine morning, falls into pen¬ 
sive musings oh the fate-of the sontof 60h|^ which he sums up 
in this fine distich. ' / ^ ^ ‘ ‘ 

< We poets in ouVjWh begin in gkukefs; ; 

But thereof cornea in the end deQ^dency and hmdnefs. ’" * 1 . 92 
In the midst of lus meditations—' 

* I faw a man briore me unaware# s 
The eddeft man he feemed that ever wore grey hair#. 


Motiouless as a dottd the oidtWan ftood ; 

That heareth not the loud winds when' they call; 
And moveth altogether, if irmove at all. 


At 
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At length) biitifelf uofettiiiiig) he the pond 
Stirred wkb his ftaff) «Bd fiiAdlv did Idok 
Upon the muddf watc;r) which lj«cpp<l^^ 

Ab if he had eeeditig ip ^ ; 

And now fuch ifreedotn as 1 

And) drawing to bief fideV to kiih did fay, 

** This morning gives u# iprbinife of a glorloua day. ** 

- -r - - r ' - ‘ 

** l^h^'ktnd of w6tk ia tliiii Which you purfue ? 
v- T?lri^ « i, londome for One like you. 

^ * He ^* 6 ^ ttie ninth plea/ere amd /urprifi ) 

And there was, while he fpake, a fire abput his eyes; 

He tdd me that to iHj fond hM'eom 
To gather leechesf hejng old ^nd poor; 

Employment hanardour and weariforae ! • ' , ' 

And he had many hardihipa to endnre: 

From pond to pond he roam’d) from moor to moor, 

Idaufing) with God’a good help, by choice or chance : 

And in this way he gain’d an Koiiefi maintenaoee. ’ I. p. 92 — 95. 
Notwithftanding the diftiii<£l:nefs of this anfwer, the poet, it 
feems. was fo wrapped up. in his own rncody fancies, that h*^ 
could not attend to it. 

* And now, not knowing what the old man haid faid. 

My queftion eagerly did I renew, 

** How is it that you live, and what is it you do ? ” 

He with a fmile did then hie words repeat; '' 

And faid, that, gathering hr^hest for and wide 
He travelled : ftirring tirps tAtmt his feet 
The waters of the where they abide. 

“ Once / tould meet ,«» every ^de ; 

But they have dwintSj|*d Ipijg, by Sow decay ; 

Yet ftill 1 perfevere^ and find them where I uiay. V I. p. 96, 97. 
This lery intcrefting “account, whtkh he is lucky enough at kit 
tQ comprehend, fills the poet with oomfort and admiration : and, 
quite glad to find the old nmn Co cheerful^ he refblves to take ; 
l^on of contentednefs from hini i and the poetti ends with this 
pious ejaculation— 

“ God, *? faid i, “ he rojr hidp sud Hay fecorc} ^ ^ - 

. I,’ll ihbk of the J^h-gittherer. on the londy moor. ” I. p. 97^ 
We ikfy tlic Mttereft enemy of Mr Wwfdfwqfih t;o produce any 
thing ac all parallel to iLhis frojin 3^ coUofilbn , Englifi^oetry, 
or even from the Xpecimcn^ of his friend Mr Soutl^. The vo¬ 
lume ends with fome fijnnets, m a very <^difierene meafiire, of 
which we {h%ll fay fbmethtng by asad by. 

The firfi; poems m the fecond vtdume weK wiitten during a 
tour in Scotland. The firft is a very dull ime about Rob Roy j 
but the title that attraiSted was * an Addtefs to the Sons 
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of Bwmiy after viiktngMr Father’i'^ve.’ Never im aoy 
thing, however, more milerable. This is one of the four ftanaas* 

* Strong bodifti if we hc to bear 
lotempevaoee with left harpi* beware t 
But if yonr hnherHi wit ye ftarti 

Then, then indeed* 

Yc foM of Burnt! for watchful csre 

Tl ere will be need. * IT. ig» 

The next is a very tedious* adediitd p^ormance* called * the 
Yarrow UnvTitcd. The drift of it is* that the poet rcfuf* 
ed to viGt this celebrated Ifreatn, becaofe he had * a vUion 
his own * about it, which the reality might perhaps undo; and, 
for this no lefs fantaftical reafon— 

** bhouid hfe be dull, and fpirtta low* 

** *Twill footfae U8 in our forrow, 

** That earth has fomething yet to Ihow, 

The bonny holms of Yarrow! ” 11 . p« 35* 

After this we come to feme ineffable compofitions, which the 
poet has fimply entitled, * Moods of my own Mtnd * One be¬ 
gins— 

* O Nightingale! tbott furrly art 
A creature of a Gery heart— 

Thou Gog’ft as if the god of wine 

Had help’d thee to a valentine. * II. p. 42. 

Tins is the whole of another— 

* My heart leaps up when 1 behold 

A rainbow iu the iky: 

So was it when my life bcj^ $ 

So is it now 1 am a map# 1 
So be it when 1 fhatt grow oh^ 

Or let me die ! 

The child is father of the man i 
And I could with my days to be 
'IrBound each to each by natural piety. ’ Xi« p. 

A third, * on a Sparrow’s Neft, ’ runs thus— 

* Iiook, Gee blue eggs are gleaming there! * 

Fftv uifonf bate / feen more fair^ 

Hot many profpefis of dehtht 

More pleaGng than that nmple Gght. ’ 11 . p. 

The charm of this Gne profpedi, however, was, ihdt it rcil[i*ad.:d 
him of anodber neft which his Giler Emmeline and he had idG V. 
in their childhood. 

« She look’d at it as if ihe feai^d it; 

Still wiihing, dreading to be near it: > r 

Such heart was In her, being then 
A little prattler among men. * &c. Sec. II. p 54. 

We have then 3 rapturous mfftical odt to the Cuckoo. in wluch 

' the 
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tlie atidior, «ttking afief ,£oit!e «ii4 cnH^iiaiiityi’ prodoc^ nothing 
but absurdity. ' ‘ * ' . . ^ , 

< O Cuckoo i itull i tsH ib«« lttrd» 

"Or but a <»raaderSng‘»bice i!^. IJj p* S^i ' 

And then he says, that tihe said Voice to pass from hill to 

hill, * about, and all about !*>—AfteriS^ards he assures us, it tells 
him * in the vale of visionary ho^, * sold esills it a darling j but 
still insists,'that it is 

* No bird; but *ti invifiHle thihgj 
A voice—a tttyftery. * IL p. 58. 

It is sdterwards * a hope % * and * a love; * and, finally^ 

* O bkfTed bird f tie -earth we pace 

Agsiin appears to be ' - n . 

All uiifubftantiah ^aery place, ^ 

That is fit home for thee! * It- p, 59* 

/^fter this there is an address to a butterfity^ whom he invites 
to visit him, in these simple strains— 

* This plot of orchard-ground is oUrs ; 

My trees they are, my fitter*? floWetli; 

Stop here whenever you are weary. * 11 . p. 6t. 

We come next to a long story of a * Blind Highland Boy, * 
who lived near an arm of the sea, and had taken a most unnatu¬ 
ral desire to venture on that perilous element. His mother did 
all she could to prevent him } bUf one mofning, when the good 
woman was out of the way, he got into a vessel of hiS own, and 
pushed out from the shore. 

» In fuch a velTcl ne*er before 
Did human creature leave the Itiote. * 11 . p. 72. 

And then we are told, that if the sea should get rough, ‘ a bee-’ 
hive would be ship as safe. * ‘ But say, what was it r* a poerical 
interlocutor is made to exclaim most naturally i and here foUow- 
eth the answer, upon which all the pathos and interest of the sto¬ 
ry deperf. 

* A Household Tub,* like one of thbfe 

Which women nfe 10 wafti their clothes ! ! * II. p. 7a. 
'riiis, it will be admitted, is carrying ,the matter as far as it wiD 
V'ell go 5 nor is there any thing, - down to the wiping of shoes, 
O'* the evisceration of chickens,—which may not be introduced 
, poetry, if this is tolerated. A boat is sent out and brings the 
boy t'»hore, who being tolerably frightened, we suppose, promises 
ro go tr ^ea no more ; and so the story ends. 

''Oen \r'e have a poem, called * the <^eeii Linnet,' which opens 
with the poet's tcUing us, 

A whifpering leaf i» now m/ jof, 

And then « bir 4 will be the tojf . 

That d(Hh iny foucy * IL p, 7^ ’ 

▼•L. XI- NO. 21, P and 
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and closes thus— 

< While thus bef< 9 ee my eyes h« gletmir 
A brother of the leaves lie 

When in a moment forth he teems 
His little foog ia guApts « 

As if it pleabMhifldi tp dififow 
And modt the farm which be did 
While he was dancing with tbe train 

or leaves among the buihes. * li. ][>. dr. 

The next is called ‘ $tar Gazers.' A set of people peeping 
througlx a telescope, all seem to cpme away disappointed witlx the 
sight; whereupon thus svyectly moralireth our poet. 

* Yet, ihowman, where can lyr the caofe ? Shall thy implemeot hav^ 
^blamt, 

A boaiter that, when he is tried, fails, and i^ put to fliame ’ 

Or is it good as others are, and be their eyes in fault ^ 

Their eyes, of minds ? or, Anally, is this refplendent vttih 

Or, is it rather, that conceit rapacious is and ilrong, 

And bounty never yields ib much but it feetns io do her wtong ' 
Or is it, that when hnmaii fouls a journey long have luul. 

And are returned into themfelves, they c^ot but be fad i' J T p. 88 
There are then some really sweet and amiable ver>es on a ^ rench 
lady, separated from her own children, fondling die baby of a 
neighbouring cottager j-^after which we hare this qumtcssencf' 
of unmeanit^ess, entitled, * Foresight* ’ 

* That is work which I am ruemg—^ 

Do as Charles and I are doing! 

Strawberry bloSBamr, one and all, 

We muft {pare theaa^here are many • 

Look at it>.. 4 he flowa^ is fmall. 

Small and low, though fair as any : 

Do not touch it! fammers two 
1 am older, Aime, than you. 

Pull the primrofe, After Anne ! 

Pull as many as you can. 

Primrofes, the fpring may lore them'— 

Summer knows but link of them: 

Viokti, do what they wil^ 

Wither’d on the ground mu^klye f 
Dailies wiU be deifies ftiU; 

Daifies they muft live aud die t 
Fill your lap, and fift your 

Only fpare tl. 1x5, itC 

Afterwards come sbme stanzas abbUtmlii'fw 
voice } here is one for a sample— " 

< Whence the voice r Iftom atr ,oc CMvh V * 

This tbe emho t, 

’ ♦ V 
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But a ftartling found bad Urtb} 

As the IL p. 113. 

Then we have Elegiac Stank:^ * to the Spade of^ a friend. * be« 
ginning- 

< Spade! with which Wiftiofon hath tillM bis lands, * 

—but too dull to be quoted any further* 

After this there is a Minstrers Song, on the Restoration of 
Lord Cliiibrd the Shepherd, a^hich U in a very di^erent strain 
of poetry \ and then the volume is '^ound up with an ' Ode, ^ 
w|tn no o^er title hut the motto, Paulo majori canalnus. This is^ 
beyond all doubt, the most illegible and Unintelligible part of the 
publication. We can pretend to give tiO analysts or explanation 
of it;—our readers must make utrhat they can of the following 
extruts. 

* —Bat tbete*8 a tree* of many one, 

A fingle field which 1 have look'd upon, 

Both of them fpeak of foittething that is gone: 

The panfy at my feet 
Doth the fame tde repeat: 

V/hit!iCt u fled the vifionary * 

When, is it now, the glory and the dreaOi i * II. 

i i ii t ii ii j— 

* O joy! that in our embetv 
la fomething that doth live, 

Hiat nature yet remembeH 
what waa ib fugitive 1 

The thought of our pafl yeara in ttie doth breed 

Perpetual beoediRiooe: not indeed 

For that which it moft worthy to be bleft 1. 

Delight and liberty, the Ample orecd 
Of childhood, whether flattcrii^ or at reft. 

With new'born hope for ever in hit brraft 
Not for tbefe I reife 
The fong of thanks and ptaife $ 

But for thofe obftinate ipiefttomnga 
Of fenfe and outward thingsi 
Fallings from us, vaniftiiogs; 

Blank mifgirings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not reaGz'd, 

High inftiitdti, before which out lAOria! niture 
lt)id tretnbte like a gdtlty tbiog furpriitM t 
But for thofti mif adeatoO^ 

Tbofo fhaddwy rSooBedfoip, 

Width ihef wjist tliiiy may. 

Ate fit the fbubtaiti light < 1 ^ dhr day;^ 

An; yf- a ma&at light of sH enhf iieeiag; 

HjphfifKI ue, thdfilh i;d| and mUitIt 

F S Our 
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Our noiff years feem moments in the being 
Of the e^rnil fiieiMie: troths tbal wake» 

To pmfh ne?er;i „ - , , ' 

Which oeitlier liAlefsaefe,. :ajmr^fnftd «ndeavpor. 

Nor mao.topr boy^ 

Nor all that is at easriitf «dth joy. 

Can ottedy aboliih.or i!c%oy i r. , <! . 

^ '.Hextee# in a weather* . . . ; 

'i Though jnland we be, , , , • 

Our fouls have light of that immortal fea 
Which brought us hither. 

Can in moment; travel thither, 

And fee the children fport upon the Ihore, ' 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. ’ IT. 174 6 . 
have thus gone through this publication, with a view to 
enable our readers to deternwne, whether the author of the verses 
whicli have now been exhibited, is entitled to claim the honours 
of an improver or restorer of our poetry, and to found a new 
school to supersede or new-model all our maxims on the subject. 
If we were to stop here, we do not think that Mr Wordsworth, 
or his admirers, would have any reason to complain •, for w^hat 
we have nowr quoted is undeniably the most peculiar and churac- 
teristic part of his publication, and must be defended and ap¬ 
plauded if the merit or originality of his system is to be Serious¬ 
ly maintained. In our own opinion, however, the demerit of 
that system cannot be fairly appretiated, until it be shown that 
the author of the bad verses which we have already extracted, 
can '.vrite good verses when lie pleases ; and that, in point of fact, 
he does always write good verses, wlien, by any accident, he is led 
to abandon his system, and to transgress me laws of that school 
which he would fain establish on the ruin of all existing authority. 

'T'he length to which our extracts and observations have already 
c> tended, necessarily restrains us witliin more narrow limits in this 
pp-^t of our citations ; but it will not require much labour to find 
a pretty decided contrast to some of the passages we have already 
detailed. The song on the restoration of Lord Clifford is put in¬ 
to the mouth of an ancient minstrel of the family j and in com¬ 
posing it, the autlior was led, therefore, almost irresistibly, to a- 
dopt the manner and phriseolc^ that is understood to be con¬ 
nected with that sort of cbmjpositiqi)}, and to throw aside his own 
babyish incidents and fantastical sensibilities. How he has suc¬ 
ceeded, the reader will be able t;o jlid^ge from the few following 
extracts. The poem opens in this spirited manner— 

< High in the brc^hleis'hall the mitiftrel fate. 

And £mont*s piurniur mingled with the fon^.-T. 

The words of aucient do)^ I thus teaoflate, ' 

. ^ A feftal ftnun that hath bees filent long. 


From 
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** From town to tovtoji from tower to towi-r, ' 

The red rofe m a gladfbme flower. 

Her thirty ytaw ^ winter jiaft, , 

The Ted role is revived at laft 
She lifts her head for todkfa Sjpring, 

For cverlafting blofibmic^! "-il, p., i afi-pi 

After alluding* in If vtry animated manner, to/t|ie troubles and 
perils which drove the youth of tlie'heTO into concealment* the* 
minstrel proceeds—i« 

* Alas! when evil ^n are ftrong 
No life is good, no pleafore lohg. 

The boy mud part from Mofedale^a groves, ' 

And leave Blencathani's rugged' co^sf “ 

And quit the flown'b that (uRuner brings . / 

'To Glenderamakin’c lofty fprbgs $ 

Mud'lanifli, and hk carelefr cheer < 

Be tunted to htovinefs and fear. 

• —Give Sir Lancelot Threlkdd praifo;! 

Hear it, good man, old in daysl 
Thou tree of covert aqd of reft 

For this young bird that k diftreft. 

Among thy branches fafe he lay, , 

And he was free to fport and play. 

When Falcpiis were abroad for prey. ’ II. i33-'4* 

The poem closes in this manner, 

‘ —Now another day is come, 

Fitter hope, and nobler doom; ' ’■ i . < 

He hath thrown aiide hk crook,' 

And hath buried deep his book ; 

Armour rafting in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford caffs t*-» 

** Quell the Sect, ” exclaims the laiice, 

** Bear to me the heart of France,' ^ ^' 

• Is the longing of the flueld— , . 

Tell thy name, thou trembling held $ , 

Field of death, where'er thou be. 

Groan tWu with pur vi^ory !,■ 

Happy day, .pod mighty hour,;. 

' When our fljtcpherd, k hk power; 

Mail'd and hors'd, with and fwbrd, 

V Tc hk anceftors reftoFd, ^ . 

L|lc a ^appearing Bar, , ... ... 

Like £ jleij frpirni afar, 

Firft ftaU head the flock of war P’' 

Alas, the feiv(mthaipri: didnmhnekr • 

That for a tranquil foul thelay was'framed, 

■ ' ‘ F 3 ■ Wiio, 
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Whot long coinpell'd b liitiinl>)<i in^i^ to go* ^ 

Was foftoqed btp belbiS* 9 od tantd*! 

In him tbfl f»v^ viitUf rtKt race, 

Revenge^ »nd all |erpcJop» thpi^h^l were dead s 
Nor did he changgp} hut J^cpt m lofty plipe 

The wtfdom which adverftty hred» 

• 

Glad were the tDlref sod eeeiy oottege heatth 9 
The Shepherd Lo^d Was bonotir^d more aiwt man e 
And, ages after !>e wa» hid in earth, 

<* The Good Lord ChSbrd wte the ntoae he hore. * 

h 136—131. 

All EngUbh wtitefa o£ sonnetf have imttated Mlltim j 1 » in 
this way, Mr Wordsworth, when he writes sonnets, escapes again 
from ^he trammels of hil own unfortunate system) and the con¬ 
sequence IS, that his sonnets are as much supermr »r the gre.'ter 
part of his other poepis, as Milton’s sonnets are supenor to his. 
We give the following * On ih? Extinction of the Venetian 
Jlepublic. ’ 

* Once did (he h<dd the gorgeous Eaft b fee; 

And was the faftguard of the Well: the worth 
Of Venice did not fell below her biith» 

Venice, the eldeft ebiW of liberty. 

She was a maiden city, bright and free; 

No guile feduced, no force could ridfete; 

And when (he took unto herfelf a mate 
She muft efpoufe the ewfefting Sea. 

And urihat is (he had feen thofe glories fhde, 

'f^fe titlea vatiiih, and tliat ftrength decay, 

Yet (ball fouie tribute of regret ^ paid 
When her long life bath reacb*di its frnal day: 

Men are we, and muft grieve when even the (hade 
Of that which once was gieat is pafe'd away. ’ I. ij;. 

The tpllowtng is entitled * I^ndon. * 

< Milton ! thou (hould’ft be hving at this hour: 

England hath need of thee : (he is a fen 
Of ftagnant waters: altar^ (Word and pen, 

HreCde, the heroic wealth of haS and bower, 

^&ve ft^tted their ancient Epghfe dower 
Of inward happinefti. We are felfilh men; 

Oh! »dfe us up, netpm to u» again i 
And give us mamwrrs, virtue, freedona, power. 

Thy feul was like a ftar, and dwelt apart: 

Thou hadft a voice wfaefe found v^ Iftte the fea } 

Pure as the naked heaemns, mijeftk, free* 

So didft thou tiavel on life’s common way, 
in cheerful godUnefs} and yet thy heart 
' 1 1'c lowlieft duties on itfelf did lay. * I. J40, 
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We i»M<ke Todwi for this other; ificni^ the ibar first lines are 
bad, and * week-day matn * is by no tneansf t Miftonic epithet. 

* 1 griev’d for Buonaparte with a vain 
And ai^ uqthinkiiiig grief! The vital blbod 
Of that xnan’s mind ^at can k be ^ What food 
Fed his firft hopes ? What knowledge could he galt^ i 
’Tis not in battles that from youth We train 
The governor who mnfi be wife apd good. 

And ticmper with tlte fternnefs of the brain 
Thoughts motherly, and meek pa womanhood. 

Wifdom doth live with chSdt^ rmind her knees: 

' ffOoka, leifore, perfed; freedom, and the talk 
. Man hold* with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mitid’e buhoefs: thefe are ^ degraea 
By which true fway doth mount; this is the ftalk 
Triie power doth grow on; and W* am thefe. * L 13c. 
When we *ook at these, and ma^ stiTi passages, in the 
Waitings of fhit author, it is impossible not to feci a mixture of 
in<Kgnaiion compassion, at that strange infatuation which has 
' ' im up from the fair exercise of hts talents, and withheld 
iC puHic rhe many excellent productions that would other¬ 
wise have taken the place of the trash now before us. Even 
in the worst of these productions, there are, no doubt, occasional 
iittie traits of delicate feeling and ortginai fjuicy; but tliesc are 
quite lost and obscured in die mass of childishness and insipidity 
with which tliey are incorporated j not can any thing give us. a 
more melancholy view of the debasing^ efierts of this n.iscrabie 
theory, than that it has given ortUnary men a right to> wondt r at 
the folly and presamption of a man gifted like Mt Wordsworth, 
and made him appear, in his second aVowed publication, M.c a 
bad imitator of tne worst of his former productions. 

Wc venture to hope, that there is now an end of this tolly; 
.md that, like other fdHos, it will be found to have cured itsel. 
by the extravagances resulting from its unbridled indulgence. In 
point of view, the publication of the volumes before u.*' may 
ultimately be of service to the good cause of litenftttrp. Many 
a generous rebel, it is said, has been reclaimed to hts allegiance 
by the spectacle of lawless outrage and excess prcs.en^ in the 
condujt the insurgents* and vw? think there is every reason ui 
hope, that the lamentable consequences which have resulted from 
Mr Wordswo'th's open violation of the established laws of poetry, 
u'’ill operate as z vvholeseme warning to those who might other¬ 
wise have been seduedd by his example, and be the means ui' ro¬ 
stering to that ancient and venerrlde code its due hwemr ai>d au • 
^hority. 
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ACRTCULTUltR. 

Thf Fourteen Book*} of Palladiu$ RuHlius Taurus 
on Agriculture. TransUtejl by thp Rev. T. Owen. Svo. 8s* 
boards. 

A Treatise on Gypsum, on its various Usesj and on its Ap-* 
pearance as a Manure. By Sjutton Thoms* Hood, Is.6d. 

PJOGSAPHY* 

Memoirs of General Beuuigseii, with a Portrait. Is. 8d. 

The Life of Thuanus, with some Account of his "Writings, 
pnd .t Translation of the Preface (o his History. By the Her 
J. Colh ison', 8vQ. 

Memoirs of luhn L6rd de Joinville, Grand Seneschal of Cham> 
pagne, wiirten b/ Himitelf, containing a History of Part of the 
Life of Louis DL Ring of France, su) named St Loius, including 
an Account of that King’s Expedition to Egypt, in the year 1248 , 
&c &c. Translated hy Tnomas Johncs, M. P. * voh 
4 to, 4 /. 4 s. boards, 

T’u Lives of British Statesmen. By John Macdiarmid, Esq 
•witn Pi^itos. 4to. 2/. 2h, bound. 

Memoirs of the Jaic of the Great Conde, written by His Se-» 
rent 11 ghness Lmd** Joseph de Bourbqn, Prince de Conde, with 
Notes. Tunslated by Fanny Holcroft. 8vo, 98. bound 

Att Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie, LL.D. 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy and Logic in the Marischal 
College and University of Aberdeen, including his original l^ct- 
ters. By Sir William Forbes of PitsHgo, Bart. Second Edition. 

3 vol. bro. 27 s. boards. 

POTANY. 

^ndex Plantaruip, or an Alphabetical Arrangemem oi all the 
G.mera and Species of Plants hitherto described, witli References 
to Original Authorities for each Genus and Species, See* ^c. By 
W. B» Cpyt. 

DRAMA* 

'The Fortress, a Melo^Urama. By T. E, Hook, Esq- 2 s. 

ypucaTioN. 

Chronological, Biographipal, and Miscellaneous .pxercises, on 
a new Plan : designed for the D^ily Use of^ Y ©ung Ladies. By 
WiUianl Butlry. 'phe Third Edition, greatly enlarged. 7 a»j 
boards, pr 7 s. 6d. bound, , 

Advice to Youth, containing a Compendttnn ©f the Duties pf 
Hqpiau ttlic in Yuqth un 4 Manhood. By Hu|h Blair. U* bd. 

Tjae 
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The or Cautioiwy Stories irt Ver^, a 4 apted to the 
Idea^r of (ijiildiren, with 'Phirty Engravings. 

Elements of German Grammar, intended for Beginners. By 
George Henry Noejiden, 

The Preceptor and his-Ihiptls or. Dialogues, Exerfises ,on 
in ' and %he English Graraihar in particular. 

By George CtiBlh Ss.'Bd. boards. • ' ‘ 

Qusestiones GraecsB, or, Questions adapted for the Eton Greek 
C^arrijttar. By the Itev. Jdfin Simpsbn, Is. 6d. 

" An Introduction to the Stiiidy of English Grammar. By Etoger" 
Kilson. 2s. bound. 

An Appeal for Jvstice in the Cause of Ten Thousand Edor 
Children, atid for the Honour of dhe Ho^^Scriptures'; Being 
Ri'p!)! td the Visitation Charge of Charles iJattbeny, Archdeacon 
of Sarum. Third Edition, with Additions. By Joseph Lan¬ 
caster*' '2s.''' 

Ah Ejasy'Grammar of Natural and Experimentid Philosophy 
for the IJse of Schools, with Ten Engravings. By the Rev. Da¬ 
vid B'air. Ss. bound. , ‘ 

Th T^'irst Catechism for Children, containing common Tilings 
neceb; ry to be known, and adapted to the Capacity and Curiosi¬ 
ty of ChPdren between'Four and Ten Years of Age. By the 
Rev. David Blair, 9 d. . ^ 

Sketches of Human Manners, delineated in Storifs intended 
to illustrate the Characters, Re'Rgion, ‘ and singular Ctistoras of 
the Inhabitants of different Parts of the World, By Priscilla 
Wakefield. 2$. bound. 

A New Spanish nnd English Gramniaf, in Two. Parts. By 
Thomas Hah^uais, Grammarian. 8to. 12 s. boards. . 

' IFINE ARfS^; 


A Series of Engravings to illustrate Dante, engraved' by Piroli 
of Rome, from Compositions in the Possession of Thomas, Hope 
Esi^. ' By John Plaxman. Folio, f 4 4 s^ bdatdst . 

'' ■ _ ms-tokr. ’ ': , 

' The History of the "World from the Reign of Alexander to 
that of Augustus j comprehending the latter ages of European 
Greece, and the Higpty of the Gf^k' 

Africa, ^rom their ^undatioii to rWir' Desiructfoni &c. By 
John GiUies. 2 vol. 4 to,, 4 /. 4 s. boards. 

A cdnrtcced Seri^ of Npfes on, the cjiidf Revolutions of jthe 
pritcin.i. Stavea which composed jhe lEffip^e' of ChaTlemagne^ 
from bir Cofouiit^ in 814 to its Dissolution in 1806 , By 
ChaT:es Butler Esq. Royal Svq. I 5s. boards. 

The Reigh' bf Charlemagne^ coniidgft^ kbieffy with Reference 
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to Religion) L<ivrS) Literature) tnd Manners. Bjr H«trry jCUrd. 
4 >To. 6s. boards. 

Great and good Deeds of Danes, Norwegiansy tod Ho}sMuit«v 
ani> y collected by Ove Mailing, Counsellor Conferonce, fro. 
to his Danish MajestV) and translated into English by the Author 
of a Tour in Zealand, Ac. 4 to. 2is, Royaly 1/. Us. 6d. 

An Abridgement of the Roman History, from the Eoundation 
of the City of Rome, to the Dissolution of the Western Emjtire^ 
written on a Pbn calculated to assist the Memory. By Sophia 
Zerghenhist. 3 vbl. 13 mo. 63. 

llte Companion to the Lakes in Lancashire, Westmoretand, 
and Cumberland. By Thomas Sanderson, is. bound. 

The State of France, during the Tears 1802 -. 3 ^ 4 -S,.and 6 % 
containing Particulars of the Treatment of the English Capthrcf, 
and Observations on the Government, Finances, Population, Ro» 
Itgiop, Agriculture, and internal C^merce of that Country; 
with Anecdotes illustrative of the Character of the Chief of the 
French Government. By W, T. Williams Esq, 2 ^ ol. Sto. 
JOs. 6d. bound. 

Modern History for the Use of Schools, exhibiting a sur..iiary 
View of the Rise, Progress, Revolutions, Decline and ibll m 
the various Modern Nations in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Ame* 
rica, from the Age of Charlemagne, to the year 1807 . By the 
Rev. John Robinson. l2mo. 6s. bound. 

LAW. 

‘‘^eluti In Speculum, or a Scene in the High Court of AdmiraL 
tj ; ^li^laying the frauds of Neutral Flags, as exemplified in the 
Case of the Silenus, with Remarks on me Prosecution for Libel 
instituted against the Author by Admiral Montague. By James 
Browne. 3 s. 6d. 

A correct Account of the Trial at large of Ross Do* elly Esq, 
Port-Captain, PUintiif, and Sir Home Popham, Knight, Dcf nn- 
ant, before Sir James Mansfield, at Westminster-Hall, deciding 
a f^estion oS great Importance to all Naval and Military Offi- 

ceS 28, 6d. 

Minutes of a Court Martial, holden on. Board his Majesty^ 
!Slijp<Ir!adiator, in Portsmoutlt Harbour, on Monday the ^th of 
July 1807 , and the following Days, for the Trial of Captain La¬ 
roche, with an Appendix, &c. &c. 3 s. fid* 

A correct Abstract of the several Training Acts. fid. 

An Abstract of the Militia and Volunteer Acts. fid. ' 

• A Treatise on the Law of Bills of Ex dunce, Promissory Not^ 
.tnd Letters of Credit in Scotland* By William Glen. Writer, 
GlAgow. 8vo. 7 s. fid. bja*d‘ 5 . 
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LtJUCOCRAPHT. 

A PtdionAry of the Ancient Language of ScotUnd» with the 
Ltymoof j eontainiag the Cognans Worda in the dififtem Lan-» 
guages. By Robert Ahani Suigeon. No. i. 4to, aeu 6d. 

tocic^ 

XiOgiCa or an B^y oa (he Elements, Principleii and Difiere^jC 
hlo^ of Reetboing* By Richard Kirwan Efq. 2 voU tfvo. 
1148. h09r4«* 

r * MEDlCmE. 

A Letter containing feme Obfervationa on Fra^iurea of the 
Lower Utahn 1 to which ia added an Acconnt of a Contrivance 
to adminifter Cleanlineia and Comfort to the Bedridden^ dec* with 
Notet. By Bir Jamea Earle* bvo. 3g;.fewed. 

'Fhe EdinWglt Medical and Fhyfical Pi^ionary, By Robert 
NiatruiAjaineaEendrick, and others. 2 vol. 410. 41.4s. boards. 

Obfervations on the Pr^aration, Utility, and AdminiHration 
of the pigitaUs Purpurea, or Foxgbve, in Dropfy of the CheB, 
Coftfumpt^on, Hf morrhaae. Scarlet Fever, Meades, &c. &c. By 
William Hamilton. 6s. boards. 

A* eatife on the Difeafes of the Joints} being the Obfenra- 
Mons lev which the Prine for 1806 was adjudged by the Royal 
College of Surg«.<ms in London. By Samuel Cooper. $a. dvoi. 
hoards. z 

A PcmuUr View of Vaccine Inoculation, with the practical 
Mode ox conducing it} Ihowing the Analogy between the Small** 
Pox and he Cow-Pox, and the advantages of the latter By Jo* 
i«ph Adams* 4s. 6d. boards. 

Report of the Royal College of PhyScums on the State ol Vact 
'ination. 8vo. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Medical *and Surgical Journal, exhibiting 4 
conctfe View of the lateB and mod important Difeovertee in Mew 
dicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. l^Q* Eli* Pqhlilheo ouaiterlv. 
<s. 

MISCEI.LAKE009U 

A T.etcer to the Freeholders of the County of HuntuigdCkn, 
By Edward Malrby, Vicar of BucM^n* 8vo. is. 6i. 

A New Uormapt and Bating Peerage of England, or Qenea]oigy< 
of thole Peer* made by Writ or Crextion^ whole Titles are pre* 
ruined to be either Dormant, in Abeyance, or abiblutely ExtmiSL 
urom the Norman Conqueft to the year 1B06. By T. C. Baidcs. 
4:0. 42s. boards. 

A Letter l^rom an Iriih Dignitary So an Eqglilh Clergyman oq 
the Snbje£^ of Tythes in Ire&id. is. 

Mentoriana, or a Letter ol Admonitiem anu RemonBcaopg to 
his Royal H'ghnefs the Duke of York. 2s. 
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A Coi^lete VindUcation of the Conduct of his Royal High<« 
iiebi the Duke of York^ in Reply to the Four Charges exhibited 
against him in a Pamphlet entitled *' Mentoriana* ” Ss* 6d. • 

Royal Investigation. 7 s< boards. 

The Cause of the Increase of Methodism and Dissent, &c. 4 is. 

Two i,>etters on the Subject of the Catholics, to my Brother Abra* 
ham who lives in the couittry. By Peter Plainley, Esq. is. 6d. 

Advice to a Young Reviewer, vifith a Specimen of the Art. 

An Account of the Nature and Present Statd of the Philanthro¬ 
pic Society, 1807 . Is, 

i^ettm from England. By Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella. 
Translated from the Spanish. 3 vol. 12mo. 

Con^iracy Detected; or, some Recent Publications qddressiivl 
to the Duke of York, analytically Reviewed. Ss. 6d. 

Specimens of English Prose Writers, from the Earliest Periods 
fo the close of the Seventeenth Century; with Sketches, Bio- 
^raphical and Literary ; including an Account of Books, as well 
as of their Authors, w'ith occasional Criticisms, &c. By George 
Burnett. 3 vol. 8vo. 37 s. boards. 

Plan and Regulations of the New Rupture Society, estat dshSd 
under the Patronage of the Duke of York, for the Relief of both 
Sexes afUictcd with Herniary Complaints and Prolapsus; with a 
l.ist of the Governors, &c. 

The Compiler, or Literary Banquet. NO. 1 . (To be conti¬ 
nued every fortnight.) 6d. 

An Exposition of the Circumstances which gave i^e to the 
Election of Sir Francis Burdett, for Westminster, and of the 
prmciplcs which governed the Committee who conducted that 
Election. By order of the Committ^. Is. 6d. 

Ancient Indian Literature, illustrative of the Researches of the 
^Asiatic Society, instituted in Bengal, January H I *< 04 . from 
''triginal Manuscripts. fOs. 6d. boards. 

letters on Capital Punishments, addrcss>ed to the English Judges. 
By Beccaria Anglicus. Svo. 3 s. 6d. 

A Reply to the Essay on Population. By the Rev. T R. 
Malthus, in a Series of Letters. To W'hich are added Extracts 
from the Essay, with Notes. Svo. 8s. hound. 

Female Art, or, True and False. By Ann Pile. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

ITie Bonne Bouche of* Epicurean Rascality, dedicated to tfie 
worst Man in his Majesty^s Dominions. To which will be added 
a Bosttcript, containing a Coirosive Styptic to the Poisonous Ef**' 
fects of a Pamphlet, announced for publication, entitled, “ ITie 
Agent and bis natural Son. ” 3 s. 6d. 

The Case of John Mason, Esq. Barrister at Law, who wra» ron- 
bned as a State Prisoner in Kilmainham, for two years; contain¬ 
ing 
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iag Addresses and Letters to the Earl of Hardwicke, the Duke of 
Bed&rdy &c. &c. aaid Letters from the above Persmt^eS,: most 
respectfully submitted to the Consideration of the Commons in 
Parliament assembled* : 8vo. 4 s. 'sewed. ' ' ! ' , 

The Agent and his Natural Son, a new and true Storj^j^' u^ith 
important Stricttires on the Conamafnder in Chief, relative to his 
Duties and his Confidents. 5 s. '' 

Heath and Stodart’s Shakespeare^ illustrated with ‘ numerous 
h^hly Bnished Plates. 6 vol. 4 to. 1. 5 /. i 5 s. 

Camden's Britannia. By Richard Gough, 8tcl 4 vol. folio.- 
16 /. 168 . 

Patriotic Sketches, written in Connaught, By Miss Owenson. 
2 vol. 9 s. . 

The Crisis, by the Author of ** Plain Facts, ” or, “ A Re^ew 
of the Conduct of the I^te Ministers. ” 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Prophet Jonah. By a Farmer. 12 mb. Is. 

The Lie Direct, or, a Refutation of the Cliargcs in the Procla- 
liiation of President Jefferson. By Jasper Wilson, jun. Is. 6d. 

A Speech on the Utility of the Learned Languages, in Opposi¬ 
tion to Mr Cobbet's Assertion, delivered at the British Forum, ijie 
12th April, 1807 } to which is added, a humorous Speech on 
the Question of the Mad Dogs. By Samuel Fleming. 8vo." is. 

A Reply to the Edinburgh Review, on the Foreign Policy of 
Marquis Wellesley’s Administration in India. Comprising an 
Examination of the late Transactions in the Carnatic. By Law¬ 
rence Dnndas Campbell, Esq. 8 vo. 6s. boards. 

Causes and Consequences of the French Emperor’s Conduct 
towards the Jews. By an Advocate for the House of Israel. 
12mo. Ss. 6d. sewed. 

The Mathematical Repository, NO. VII.; coiitaining, Isf, 
'rhirty Mathematical Questions with their Answers, Origi¬ 
nal Essays on Mathematical subjects. 8d, Mathematical Me¬ 
moirs, extracted from Works of Eminence. 'By Thomas Ley- 
boum of the Royal Military College. (To be continued;) 2s. 6d. 

Essay on the Authenticity of the Poems of Ossian, in which 
the Objections of Malcolm Lling Esq, are particularly considinr- 
ed and refuted. By Patrick Graham^ D. D. Minister of Aber- 
foyie. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

NATURAL HISTORY. , 

The Natural History of British Inisects, explaining tliem in 
Aeir serertd states, with the Periods of their Transiormatidiis,' 
their Food, Economy, 6cc. By E. Denovan. Vol. 12. • Royal* 
8vo. Sis. ed. bosrds. 

Transactions of the Entomological Society of London. Part L' 
whh Plates. 5 s. ; . * 
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A Histoirj of tike Fvti. Bj Dawtnii Tumef t wiA lix tielotMr^ 
ed Engravings. Vol. I. 7 s. 64 To Ims oonbftned moutld^ • ' 

MOTELS. 

The Misantliropic Father^ or Him Grardeil Becieb Mf MiM 
Smith. $ Ifol. 15 s. beards. 

But which i or, Donvestic Grievaitcos of the WolxMinoe 
Jy. B]r the Author of Leopold. 2 vol. 

The Catholic, a Romance. 3 vol. 15 s. boards. 

Mptic SrotdchTeor, Sudi Things have been. A Spaidth 
Romance. John Palmer. 2 vol* 8s. boards. 

Florentine. 1 vol. By B. Thompson. 

The Fugitive Onintess. 4 vol. b^rda. 

Margarctte; or, The Intrscudea of the Heart. 12itt0. 12s«- 

boards. 

The Fatal Revenge *, or the FamBy of Mofiiorio. A Rotnaticew 
By Dennis Jasper Murphy. 9 vol. 21s. boards. 

Family Annals) or. Worldly Wisdom. By Mrs Hmater. 
3 vol. 25 s. 

Gil Bias de Santillanc. A Novel. Dy A. R. Le Sage. New* 
If translated from the kst Paris Edition by Martin Smart,, and 
illustrated by one hundred Engravings, from Designs by FremtJi 
and Spmnsh Artists. 4 vol. post 8vo. 2 gtuneas boards. Royal 
16 mo. 268 . bound. 

JuHen 4 0T» My Father’s House) altered from the French of 
Durray Dumenii By Mrs Meeke. 4 vol. 1 /. sewed. 

Philip Stanley. By C. B. Browne. 2 vol. 78 . 

Erestina. A Tale from the French. By Francis LadiOm 
Edar. 3 s. 

A Peep at our Ancestors. By Henrietta Rouviere. 4 vol. 
18 s. 

Corinna, or, Italie. Tran^ated from the French of IlBuiam de 
Stael, Holstein. 9 vol. IL 

Confessions of Constantia. A Tale. 3 vol. 13 $. 6d. boxmd. 

Three Germans. A Romance. 4 vol. i/. bound. 

POBTRT. 

Moses, uiuier the Direction of Divine Providence, conducting 
the Children of krael from Egypt to the Promised LanA A 
Prize Poem, recited in the Theatre of Oiford^ June 10. 1007 * 
Is. ' 

A Satirical Poem, in Two Parts. 4 to. 2s. Od* 

All the Talents in Irelanch a Satitkal Poem* With Hetes hf 
Scrutator. 28. . 

A Pastoral Epilogne to All the Talents. *’ Is. 1 

Melvi(l<'’s Mantle; being a Parody on the Poem, entitled, 
"Elijah’s Mantle.’' li..6d. ' .. .i 

Honrs 
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' Jlooirs df Idleness, a Series of Poems, and Translations. By 
Ceoi^ JLtord Byron, ’i Minor. Svo. 6s. boards. 

The Poetical Works of Erasmus Darwin; containing the Bo- 
tMdfial Garden* in Two Parts, and the Temple of Nature* With 
philosophical Notes and Plates, now first collected. S uol. Him. 
U, Xls. fid* boards. 

An Essay on Fatci with other Poems. By John Baines, thir« 
teen years of age. Ss, boards. 

Pro's and Con’s for Cupid and Hymei^ in a Series of metrical 
satiric Dialogues. Exhibiting the norrors and Delights of being 
orer Head and Ears in Ijoyc, with tlie supreme Felicity and 
Wretchedness of Matrimony. To which are added several (Mlier 
Pieces. By Jenkin Jones. 7 s. boards. 

The Harp of Erin, or, the Poetical Works of the late T. Der- 
mody. Edited by J. G. Raymond. 2 vol. lis. 

Contemplations. A Poem, with Tahs and other Poetic^d 
Compositions. By Jotm Fenwame. fivo. fis. bound. 

Poems, written at Lancaster. By John Hodgson. 8vo. 5 s* 
bound. 

The Sweets of Solitude, and other Poems. By Thomas Bur¬ 
ned 8vo. Ss. fid. bound. 

Critical Opmicms and Complimentary Verses on the Po^s of 
H. Downman, M. D., particularly on those addressed to Thespia. 
Edited by a Friend. To the above are added Verses, occasioned 
by the Death of Lieutenant-General Simcoe, and of the Rev, 
Archdeacon Moore. 2 s. 

Luettts Nelsonian! \ or. Poems in the Latin and EngHsh Iian» 
guage^:. Written on the Death of Lord Nelson, for me Turto-' 
nian Gold and Silver Prize Medals. Royal fito. 1/. hound. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter from Sir Philip Francis to Lord Viscount Hawick, 
on the State of the East India Company, is. 

4 Standard oi the English Constitution *, with a retrospective 
View of Historical Occurrences befbee and after the Revolutioii. 
8 vo. fis. boards. 


Strictures on the Morions made in the last Parliaittoit respect¬ 
ing the Pledge which his Majesty waa under the necessity of de-* 
maadini from his Ute Ministers, and Which, in those motions, 
was roost unconstitutional^ made a subject of accusation, in a 
Letter to Xasrd Howick. By John Bowles Esq. 2$. 

A true Fkttre of the United StatesadF America ^ being a bliet 
Statenent of the Conduct of die Government and People of that 
Country towards Great Britain, frbm 1783 to the present timi'. 
Sfc - 

Gonsidtratious on the oesi Means of Calling forth the geiibt.i' 

.. Strengtii 
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Strength of the Country, for its pj^ent and permanent Oe^c^; 

A plain Speech tb the Impei^ Parliament of JGteat^ritaip, 
to tlie People under its |*rote«ion|, and to all liJatimis. By 6. 
Edwards Esq. Is. 6d. ; > 

The Eloquence of the British Senate; or, Select Specimens 
from the Speeches of the most distinguished Parliamentary., 
Spe^ers, from the* Reign of Charles I. to the present time. 
2 voh 8vo. 2Js. boards. 

A Memoir concerning the Political State of Malta. By John 
Joseph Dillon Esq. 4 to. 5 s. 

The Catholic Claims discussed, in a Letter from the late Right 
Honourable Edmund Burke to the Honourable William Smith, 
&c. then a Member of the Irish Parliament. 1 s. 

An Historical Apology for the Irish Catholics. By William 
Parnell Esq. Bvo. 5 s. sewed. 

The Fallen Angels ! a brief Review of the Measures of the late 
Administration, particularly as connected with the Catholic Que- 
stioiii. To which is added, Advice to the Yeomanry and Volun¬ 
teers of the Imperril Kingdom. 4s. 

Thoughts on the present Crisis of our Domest’c Aflairs. By 
another Lawyer. 2s. 

The present Crisis in Germany and the North of Europe. 2s. 

Thoughts on the Catholic Question. Is. 6d. 

Concessions to America the Bane of Britain; or, the Cause of 
the present distressed State of the British Colonial and Shipping 
Interest explained, and the proper Remedy suggested. 2s. 

Remarks on the Bangers which threaten the established Reli¬ 
gion, and on the Means of averting them, in a Letter to the 
Right Honourable Spencer Perceval. By Edward Pearson, 3s. 

An Address to the British Nation, exhibiting the Means of 
preseriring the Independence and Liberties of the Iruis.i Empire, 
and of rescuing those of Europe from the Tyranny of tlie French 
Government, dedicated to Lord Grenville. By A. Walker Esq. 
8vo. 5 s..boards. > 

BelFs ;)^riiamentary Debates, and Biographical Sketches of 
Senatorial Characters. To be continued No. 1. &c. 2 s. each. 

A Political Accotmt of the Island of Trinidad, from^ Con¬ 
quest by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, in y^ar 1797 , to the present; 
time, in a Letter to the Duke of ^Portland. Svo. . 58 . boards../ - 

A Chronological Register of botb Ifouses of l^arliamcnt, f^mm 
the Union in 1708 , to the Third Parliament of the Uhited^ldu^- 
dom of Great Brhain and Ireland, in 1807 . By Robot 
rival, 8vo, Sis. 6d.'bound. ,,,4. 

Proceedings at a General Meetjng of thet^CathoIkSi hekkat'tbe 

Exhibition 
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l^tlom; UTOkrii ^trtet, tiii 

18. 18Q7. 2$. , 

'Wkf ta Save dlir Coiintry, sriid tnafce tts 4 ik6re 
hsl^jl' knd fldfciriAihg Peojjlc^ tlisft at any fonhfer Peiitid clf xMit 
History, is. , . ; 

'^Two LrtteH' c^' SiSj^ffctf of tlie CaHioHes, to mj BToth<^> 

wiw Hv^s^te die Is. 8d. , 

’Remairls Oil tho Dafigers Virhich l^e Htablished Keli.^ 

gion» and on the means of averting them, iti a ietter to the RigM 
HOrtOurahle Spencer Peteeval. By Edward Pearson. Ssi *• 

An Address to the Roman Catholics of Great. BHtain and Ire** 
land, occasioned by the preseiit awful Appeajpance of J)uldid Af- 
{sats. By the' Rev. W. Coclbum. Is.' 

A Key to the recent Conduct of the Emperor 'Of Russia. 
2s. 6d. ' . 'V 

Softly, Brave Y^kees; or, the. West Indies rendered liidci 
pendent of AOiericd, and Africa Civilized. 2s. 

Britain, Independent of Comhaerce i or Prooft dednccd from' 
an Investigation into the True Cause of the Wealth of Nationsj 
that our Riches, Prosperity and Power, are derived from Rc-^ 
sobtces Inheie;.!- in < ursHvcs, ahd would not be AiFected oven 
though our Commerce were Annihilated. By W. Speiice^ 
8vo. 3s. 


A Reply to certain Observation$*of the Right Rev, i)t Milnci-, 
upon the Sequel to the Serious EiEammation of the Roman Ca- 
tlmlic Claims, &c. By the Rev. Thomas < Le Mesurita. 5s, 
sewed. 

The Substance of the Speech delivered by the Earl of Selkirk, 
in the House of'Lords, Monday, Augbst 10. 1807, on the De^ 
fence of the Country. Is. 6d. boards. 

All the Ttsfeypifs’ Garknd; or, a few Rockets let off at a Ceie- 
brSt' d ?.'I ' . ‘ncludidg Elijah's Mantle, The TJti Possidetisv 
ansi other Poems, by the same ,AiithOr« Bjr emiftOnt Political 
Characters. Part II: 2s. " " ' ► • ■ ^ ^ , 

Cursory Remarks on the Propriety and Safety Of Negotiating 
Pence vi^ France, By a Freeholder of ^e";€kiUBty of Kfei Is. 


Romidi Church; or an flistOrital aiid Cridcai View Of 
soif!©' of leading Dotfrines of th# OurcH of R(^e, In a se* 
ries of T^ct^,rsee,'preached^^t^Blshopy^armputif^ in'the year 
ISO®,* By ti GeOfge feplifeiitoh. Ssi boards. 

> of the Pirisian-^mbt^dtim y o#, Acts of the As- 
seoddy di Di^ulies of Fram% ilnd Italy, convoked at 

Pads oy an Imperial peciee, dated May 20/ 1806*1 Translated 

*^LV-3tri ■ ftofn 



2 if2, XiV/ ^ Fi^lm^ru* 0ei0 

from tlie original, pvbUsjln^d M. ^>iQg^ap Tama* a^l^e-* 
face and Notes. Svo. Ss. , .>, 

Thoughts on the i^ffects bf the British CK>vernmen| 0n';'thi^' 
State India. A<^c&mp.iniad with Hints concerning jiie 
of conveying ci?ii and religious Jnstructiofis todse Natives 
Country. By the Rev. William Tennajot, thro. 7#. 

A Portraiture of Methodism, being an Impartial View ^ the 
Rispgj Progress, Hoctrines, Discipline and Manners of due Well*- 
Kiyan Nfediodists. fn a Series of letters, addressed to aXady** 
By Joseph Nightingale. 8vo. 10s. ^xL hoards. 

A,Better tf? tbp Author of "Remarks on a Charge delivered by 
the Bishop of Durliam^ By a Cfeigyman of the Diocese of Dur¬ 
ham, Is. 

Two Sernibnson Justificarion j preaclicd before the University 
of Cambridge. j3y tin Rev, T. P. White* 2s. 6d, 

Mistakes ir Religion fcx.pos(an Essay on the Prophecy of 
Zq chanas. By the Rev. H. '^ano. 12mo. *ts. boards. 

Sermons on important Suop-wts.- By Matthew Galt, Svo. Cs. 
boards'. 

A npa for Religion and iht -Sacred Writings, addressed to the 
I')isciples of Thomas Pr.ir,e a.id ^l avering Christians of every 
Persuasion i witli an Appcndlj, ,;onta?nii'g Jte AutJiorV Deter¬ 
mination- to have relinquished I.Is Charge’ in the e?!tablished' 
Church, and the lieasons on which that Determination was 
founded. By the late Rev. Drivid SiuVpsoa, A. M. Fourth Edi¬ 
tion, Svo. 8= 12mo. 4 s, 

A S.Tinon preached at theand at B rh ■'*/ Cha|#ei, 
Upon the Conduct to o .,.,e ve.i b, the Establish^ Ckurcli to¬ 
wards Catholics an.i piEci, Di.sst't«ters. By iluj Rev. Sydney 
Smith. Is 

Extract of a Sermon preached at St ]^1ary’s,.Lal5lj|pbtl ‘■be 
2Sth of June cn the Education of the Pc-' 

propriate System., lOr the Benefu of tiie Boys’ Cliarlty or 
beth. By tlie R.- v. A. Belf. Is. 

The 0nivei«,!l Church, an Essay on Nature. Is. <>d. 

. An ]^^rpin;*tiop- qf the Passages,contained in the Gospels,-and 
tjther BooktJ of the Now Testameni, respecting the l\S^on of 
Jesus Qhlisr. By .lames Smith* Ss. i-o’wed. C 

Sermons on diileront Subjects; By die Rev. Jolm Howlett^ 
Vol. 3. Svo*- 9f,. boaras. 

A Sermon, preached before the U’niver.'nty of iDxford, at St- 
Mary’s, on SuD'lay, April 19. 1807. By Richard Ra'wreftce 
Is. 6d, 

Concio apitd. Synodua Cantaamnum ado Paidinc habka^HSi 
Kal. 1807. A Bowyer Edwards SpaAe-. Is. 6d. 

An 
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An Attempt to Difpiay the Originaf ^Ividences of Chriftianity 
in their Genuine Simplicity. N. Nitbett. 8vo. tfs. hoards. 

The Etymological Organic Reafoner, With one Iheet of the 
4?othic Gofpel of St Mathew, and another of the Saxon Dur¬ 
ham Book, in Romin Charafters, and a literal Eng^ V^erfion, , 
By Samuel Henfhall. No. i. 28. 

Four Miffionary Sermons, preached at the late Anniverfary in 
May. By the Rev. Melfrs Newton, Jack, Griffin and Draper; 
with the Report of the Direilors, and a l^ift of the Snbfcribers, 
&c. 2s. 6d. 

A Compendium of feme of the mod: important Particulars ie. 
Natural and Revealed Religion, written chieliy for the Middle 
and Lower ClaflTcs. By Dr Wat.'on. 

Patrick's Places, a Trcahfe on the f.aw and the Gofpel. By 
Patrick Hamilton, the firll Scotch Reformer. Bvo. tfd. 

Aged Fatherh' Addrefs to his numtrous Family. 8vo. js. 

Voyages and Travels of r Bdile. By J. Campbell. 2s. hound. 

Mead's almoft Chrifh.rn. t;8th r-dliion. 2®. bound. 

Ifaiah. Part I, & 11. (To be completed i;i Five.) is. each. 

Sermons on dillerent Subjedts By the Rev. John Hewlett. 

3 vol. 8vo. ys. boi’.rdfi. 

A Sennon, the 'Pnmflation the Sc^pli.'res into the Orl- 
entui Languages, preached before the IJniv.-rfity of C imbriclge, 
May 'fo. iSoy. By the Rev. Francis Wrangh.un. 3s. 6d. 

A Sermon, delivered b.^for*' the General llantifl AlTf*mblv, at 
^htirtienerd in Lvinden, M.})* 19. I'cn-*. By A. B.‘nr 

nes'. 


i.edburefi #n the in ft four .'’an! s of t!c l^ntatcucn, defigned 
to Blow the Divine Origin of the Jewiib .Religio:), chii fly from 
intern.il Evidence. In throe Parts. J) !;vort’d jit ite C',‘;apel of 
'Irinity Dublin, at tlie Leclnre efhibliihed by the Pm- 

^•^!l - Fellows, nt.der the'IVtl! of Mrs Donellan. 

a • V. . '.'u'hard Gr-'rtir’cs 2 vcl 8vo. 16 n boards. 

Charge, Jtiivered to tlie Clergy of the Diocefe of (ijoncer 
tor, at the Annual ViCtation of that Dioi cfe, in the rear rtloy. 
By G eorge Ahac Huntingfotd, Bnlmp of G'ouced'':'. bvo. i>. 

A Serrjon. prpach»»d nt the Second Gen. rnl ;tian of the 
Right Rev, ttu i-ord jiiihop of Roch'-h. i, holde: ^ t Turihridg*: 
in Kent,. By the Rev. PniH|'Momp^nay in, 

A S.nnoii, preached at the Viiitation of the Rev. the Arch¬ 
deacon of Bcrkf Ae July l". 1807. By the Rev. Arthu* Onuiott. 
J ii, ■ 


A S^rnon, preached at .St Peter’i Church; Cannartben, on 
Tlntrfday, J,u’y a. 1806, before the Society for p.ouiiiating Chrii- 
tt in Jf '.'^‘vledge and Church Union, in tlae Dioct fo of Si David’,^. 

O .> , Bv 



2.44 S^arterlf ttfi bf Ngw Pt^Hretthi^^ 

By the Rov, Charley "Rigott Prftchelt.' To 'which il ^a^dci^'an 
Accotttit of the BocUty'i i'S. ' a , . , ^ 

A Sermon, preMlied Auguft: the^aoth, 1807, at Croydon^ Sutw 
rey. I^"John Ireland,■"■is.''- '■ t ''7 

A Compendium of fome of Ae moft Imynoytaiit PaitiCuhts^ of 
Natorsi^ a^ Re^'aSed^ Religion** written chiefly ^he. Improve* 
ment of the I^iddUng and Iiower Orders of ISocie^, By D, 
XVatfon. IS* 5 d/ ‘ ' ‘ ’ ‘ ^ 

The Way to Hearen Delineated, or a Difeourfe upon that 
Plan of Salvation which is exhibited in the Gofpel through Jeft^s 
Chrift. By Samuel Moore, as. . •: * 

The Danger of Philofophy to the Faith and Order of ^ the 
Churehes of Chrift, An Eflay. By Mr James AHetu IS. <Sd. 

A Body of Theology, principally Practical, in a Series of Lec¬ 
tures, with a copious Index. By Robert Fellows. 2 vol. 8vo, 
iBs. boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Origin and Defeription of Bangor, and an Account of 
fome adjacent Villages, &c. See, with a View. By J. B. Davies. 
5s. boards. 

An Hiftorical and Deferiptive Account of the Town of Lan- 
cafter, with Plates. 5^. 8vo, bound. 

TR4VEt.S. 

The Britifti Tourift; qr Traveller’s Companion, through Eng¬ 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, including accurate Deferip- 
flons of every Part of the United Kingdom; and compreh'^nding 
the moft celebrated Modern Tours, through every of ^he 
Britilh Iflands, particularly thofe of Pennant, Twiis, Wytuiham, 
Johnfon, flutcninfon, Bray, Sullivan, Young, Shaw, Newte, 
Hafiell, Mcritz, Robertfon, Skrine, Grant, Holmes, St Fond, 
Barber, Bingley, Carr, 6:c. With fevcral recent Tours, commu¬ 
nicated to the Editor by luielllgent Friends. Illuftraled w^h R’’ r*!. 
By William Mavor, LL.D. ^ vol. Royal iSim. x». 11. ' 

boards. 

A Journey from Madras, through the^Countries of the Myfore, 
Canara, and Malabar.j perfornied under the Orders of Marquis 
Weilcfiey, Governor-General of India, for the exprefs Purpofe 
of Inveftigatmg the State of Agriculture, Arts, and Commerce } 
the Religion, Manners, &c. Sic. See. in the Dominions of the 
Rijuh of Myfore, and th« Countries acquired by the iionourable 
Eaft India Company, in t.he late and former Wars, front Tippop 
Sultaun. By Francis Buchanan. 3 vol. 4to. 61 . 6s. boards. 
Fine, 9I. 9s. bound. 

NEW BOOKS JUST IMPORTED, BY T. BOOSEY. 

Cramer’s Anfichteii der Hauptftadt dcs frAuzofifehen Kayfec- 
rclcho voiii Jahre 1806, an. 

I^aun’a 
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. .I^aun’s Sqhloss Rie 9 (^stem. 3 voL If s. ^ 

Stutzman’s System der Politik und des JElaodels VOQ Eoropa^ 

gr*';. . ; ■■ J ‘ V , , . , 

Vertraute Briese liber dcm Preassbcben Hofey It* 

' Jean PauF$ Jjeva^i 2 vol. 

iSto|b^g*8-Gescldchte der Religion Jesu Cbristsy 1^* Thei|». 
8vo. ' ' . 

Rheinische (der) Bundy eine Zeitschrift. S Nos, 

. Nouvelle Grande Carte de TAllemagne & 4tt Etats qui 
sinent i in a case. 

Nadir Amlda^ Konig von Persien, von Siegfried. - 
Hetder^s Cid. 

Reimarus Funfzig Jahrcn seiner medizinisschen Laufbahn^ 


*Vo. XXIJ. >will be publ^d in January i8o8. 
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